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First Meeting, Monday, November 8th, 1858: 
Sre RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Parswexr, in the Chair, 


Porsextarions,—General Duncan Al, Cameron, 1.., c2., and the 
Right Hon, J. Stuart Wortley, @.c., a.P., tere preanted upon their election, 


Evecriogs.— The Hon. Fronas Baring; Arthur John Edward Mussel, 
wip. : Lieet, George Brine, to. Charles Devideon, Bell, Sureyor: General 
_ of the Cope af Good’ Hope; Aubrey De Vere Betuclerh, George G. Gilbert~ 
Heard, J, G. Johastons, Josph Paul, and Theatre ‘Walrond, Eagrs., were 


Accessions.— The acvessions to the Library and Map-Rooms since 
the last mecting were important, comprising, among other, O96 
Ordnunes Maps; 81 Admiralty Charte; 40 French Charte; 78 
Belgian Mapa; 10 Swedish Maps; 36 Native Maps of Ching: Stan- 
ford's large Map of Europe; the Dispatch Atlas: an account of the 
Principal Triangulation for the Ordnance Survey; Report of tho 
Ordnanes Survey Commission; Villavioencio's Geografia de la Ro. 
Publica del Eeuador; Leigh Sotheby's Principia Typogruphica 3 
11 vols. of tho “Memorie della EK, Accademia Eroolancse" from the 
Neapol vernment; Hydrogruphical Notives published by the 
datas end the Diipot de la Marine; the eighth edition of Maury's 
Sailing Directions; Meteorolagical Papers published by the Bourd of 
Trade; Astronomical Observations made at the Radcliffo Observatory 
the Transactions of varions Geographical and Scientifio Societies at 
home anid abroad, do. 
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2 JOURNEY THROUGH DISTRICTS N. OF ELBURZ, [Nov. 8, 1853. , 
: j 


1. Journey through the Mountainous Districts North of the Ethirz, aad 
Ascent af Demavend, ia Persia, By Tt, F. Titosrsox, Esq, and Loup 
Scnomacna H. Kens, of H. M, Mission in Persia. 


Frou fe Hon, C, A. Muneay, on. de. HW, Me. Minister in Persia, fo He 
Tight Hon. the Kaun or Matmeancar, dr, ie. | 
| | Camp as Lar, Aug. 2, 1658, : 
My Lonp—t! have the honour to trunsmit herewith « narrative of on excur- 
dion in the ElbGrz chain of mountains, and of the salisequent ascent of the 
lofty mountain of Demaveud, lately taule by Mr E. F. Thomeon, tiret attache 
to this qmisson, aul by bis collyngue Lonl Schomberg Kerr. As thia grand 
and interteting mountain mnge is fost little known either to the general or to 
the suewtific pablic in Bool, [ woul respectfully request your Lordship 
to le kind mnongh to foowent the namie, with the seoompanying map 
ani specinina, to the President of the Hoyal Uoeographioal Society. 1 
feel aasared that [| am traly anticipating your Lonlslijs sentiments when 
L express an opinion that the seal, energy, and infeiligence exhibited by Mr, 
Thoms and Lord Schombers Kerr on thie excursion, wl in the graphic 
description of It, reflect the highest credit upon them, especially, when it is 
borne incmind that neither of thom have hed the mivaniage of any specially 
scientific education, and that they lave been bie’ to apply, ia many 
inttarces frown their own Ingennity, resources which woul) have beew mr 
atininutle in Kurope, Notwithstanding the certain amount of fatigue whic 
they necessarily bad to encounter, it ie evident from thelr narrative, aswell 2s 
from the fact of the ascent of Demavend baving been Intely mado by two 
eee ely seoompatiled them, ad by two munbers of the Fnussian 
ission, mune of whom were practise! mountain pedestrinng, that there in po 
mountain in the world, of the came elevation, the ascent of which leottended | 
with so little tisk or diffienity, its crater being at lesst 6000 feet higher than 
the summit of Mont Blane, which, even with the ail of the skilfol and expe- 
rienoed Swiss guises, it ia generally a work of gremter Inbour and duration ta 
attain. SMownt Ararat, which how long been nonsidersd the monarch of the 
ft moitntain chain extending over Central Asia, from the Cancusia to thi 
Northern Himalayas, has now been dethroned hy the unetring fiatof Mercury, 
atl mnat be content to take « socondary plone by thn sile.of his true save~ 
rico Demarwnl, who has thos meoretdd u portion of the long lost hous 
né-glorien assigned to him in the legend of anclant Perila, 
I have, &e., + 
i (Ce. Aa Mirasav. 
Tux principal object of our excursion, of which the following. is 
& brief sketch, was to determino the exact elevation of the Peak of 
Temavend, » point which hus never, we believe, been satisfactorily 
ascertained. But before doing so, wo’ propased making a short 
cirenit through the mountainous districts north of the Elburx, a 
locality little freqhented even by Versians, and almust entirely 
The mountains of Elbire; at thy foot of the southern slopes of 
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which the town of Tehmn is situated, extend from the Plam of 
Cazvin on the west to the town of Demavend on the cast, forming 

ision between the low belt of country on the southern shores 
of the Caspian and the high lands of the central province of Irak, 
They are a portion of the lofty chain which branches off from the 
Cancasns, and after pasting trons Azgerbijan, the North of Persia, 
and Afighunistan, terminates in the range of tho Himalayas, The 
line of these mountains, thongh oommionally broken in Persia, 
especially in Khorasean, where it is intersected by several extensive 
Plains, may easily bo traced thronghont the wholo of this vast tract 
of Asm The Elbarz, althongh of enormons height, have not a 
very impeing appearance from the Plain of Tehran. With tha 
exception of the bnge cone of Demavend, no peak towers above its 





. fellows, ond from a distance the sxmmitf of the mngo stems to be 


nearly level, in summer the snow disappears slmost entirely from 
the southern face, but on the northern «ide it remains in large 
quantities thronghout the year, Another reason why they ard 
heise in the beauties uf chains momch inferior in height ia that 
the highest rungo rises immediately ont of the Plain of Tehran, 
throwing out scarcely any spurs, and effectually conoculing the vast 
gea of mountaina which oxteni in a northerly direction, 

Like the generality of mountains in Persia, those of Elinirz aro 
bot scantily clothed with vegetation, the plants growing on tho 
slopes having a dry, blighted appearance, and, oa usual, there is = 
total want of trees of natural growth. The colour of the rocks 
which form the lower part of the chain is in: general w reddish 
brown, varied here and there by huge hlocke of grey stone. For 
stout one half of the whole height of the mountain these rocks rise 
nearly perpendicularly, They are jagred and broken up into deep 
precipitous ravines, down one or two of which «mall streams, fed 
by the melting snow and by «prings, forve their way inte the plain. 
Above, the slope becomes more gradunl, though still very steep, and 
the rocks are for tho most part covered by loose gmvel and earth, 

If, however, the Elbire mountaina are poor in vegetation, they 
are, like many other parts of this extensive range, rich in’ mineral 
productions, copper, iron, lead, and orpiment being found in large 
quantities, The specimens procured are not of any great purity, 
lint having been morely picked off the surface; cannot bo considered 
as showing what the value of the ore might be if scientifically 
worked, Coal, of excellent quality, 7 is aleo eo abundant in many 
districts in the immediate vicinity that an inexhaustible m_pply — 
might be procured at a triffing cost for the purpose of working the 
mines, but the want of enterpridy of the Persian people and the 

n2 
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indifference evinced bythe govermment to all measures of Nnprove- : 
ment, or achemes for developing the resources of the oyantry, have 
hitherto cansed this aource of wealth to be almost entirely neglected, 
and the working is limited to the extraction of a small quantity of 
coal for the annual supply of the European residents and the bluck- 
aniths of the eapital. No parrot or cannel-coal has hitherto been 
discovered. 

As many as five rivers, besides smaller streams, fake their rixo in 
the Elbtirz, within 25 miles north of Tehran, The largest of these 
ia the River of Nur, which flows in a north-easterly direction, and 
after passing to the north of Demavend, falls into the Caspian west 
of the Aourishing town of Amil. Tha next in size is that of 

| Talighan, which flows from fhe mountains of the eame name, and is 
a tributary branch of the Sefid Rid or White River, a large shect 
of water entering the Caspian to the east of Resht. 

The Hertz or Laur River, which rises near Ehohzadeh Kuh, 
passes throngh the district of Lanrijan to the south of Demavend, 

4 and falla into the samesea near the town of Amul. Salmom, trout, 
and, near their mouths, sturgeon abound in these several rivers. The 
Tomaining two, those of Jajrid and Kerretch, after descending into 
the plains of Veramin ani Tehran, wheres portion of their water 
is withdrawn by means of canala for the purjwee of invigating the 
Janda belonging to the numerous villages with which thes plaina 
are studded, are lost in the great salt desert beyond. 

Having made the necessary preparations and provided ourpelves 
with a small tent, a set of Casella's hypsometrical apparatus, and a 
few other instruments procured from Englund, we loft the summer 
¢ncampment of the mission at Gulabekon the 11th of July at 5 ror. 
The road from Gulatwk passes to the north through the large village 
of Tajrith about 2 miles distant, and 1 mile farther on through 
Derbend, a village situated in the mouth of a narrow gorge, which 
is from its elovation and reputed salnbrity of climate a favourite 
summer resort for the higher clases of Tehran, From Derbend the 
road becomes more difficult, passing over rocky and uneven ground 
nntil the small hamlet of Pes Kalua (famous for its cherries and 
wild strawberries) is reached, ‘This path, bad as it is, has been 
moch improved of late years, as it loads to a cascade a littl higher 
on the side of the mountain, which place the Shah occasionally 
visits during the summer months, Thy distunoe from Derbend to 
Pees Kalas is about 1 mile. The litter is the last village mot with 
on the southern side of the range of hills, and here we hivousoked 
for the night on a rock in the open air. 

July 12th,—We commenced ascending the mountain at half post 
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AM, winding over a narrow, rigged path. At about half way to 
the summit the ascent becomes leas ahirapt, and tho soil of greater 
depth. Flowers, comprising tulips, crocus, wild lavender, and 
thyme, besides a -vartety of other aromatic plants, are to be seen in 
great profusion, and in many places the slopes of the bills assume 
a green tint, ‘The rocks and precipices on the lower half of the 
Tonutain cousist principally of limestone, No quartz-was clmcyiti 
by us here or in any other part of the Elbirz. At that part of the 
summit where the rom] cromes the range we turned to the night 
and proceeded to the highest peak, meusnring 12,897 fect above the 
level of the sea. ‘The peak bears due north of Tehran, of which, as 
well as of the surrounding plains, if commands an extensive view. 
On deeending from this point, we pusaed what the Persians call 
“the sea of ioe,” kind of glacier, from which the market of Tebrin 
is abundantly supplied in tho hot weather whenever, in consequence 
ofa mild winter, the ordinary provision of that hixnry dose not 
suffice for the consumption of the inhabitants. Near this Ee we 
saw a large covey of about 30“ Kebk i deri,” or royal pa 

(known also as the Caspian partridge),o bird equal in size to w 
well-grown turkey, which, wo believe, is only known in Persia, and 
is rarely to be found excepting in the Elbiirx and some of the high 
lands in Azerbijan. We also observed a number of wild sheep 
crossing «stony ridge at some distance below ns. 

The road descends in a north-westerly direction to the valley of 
Shehristanek, shortly after which we arrived at the principal villago 
of the district, hearing “the same name, From Pess Kalua to the 
erest of the mountain is about 6 tiles, and thence to the village of 
Shebristanek 4 miles more. This valley runa of nearly as possible 
east and weet,is about 6 miles in longth, and small stream, « 
tributary of the Kerreteh Tiver, flows through its bed. Tio the onat 
there is another valley, that of Rudbir, opentng into the district 
through which flows the Jajrad River, and containing, ‘besides 
ome of the rich mines before mentioned, several large and flourishing 
villuges, the most important of which is mmed Ahar. The two 
valleys art only geparated by a small poss. Shebristanck is at an 
elevation of FOA0 feet. 

Swly 1ith—We Jwoceeded down this valley, whiclr iw fortile and 
well cultivated, the higher slopes of the hills on the southern side 
being senntily covered with stunted cypress trees: At the western 
extremity of this district we entered the valloy of Lauri, ite 
general direction being neatly north and south, and affonling a 
channel for the Kerretch River, named “ Doo vag the point of ite - 


ny JOURNEY THROUGH DISTRICTS X. OF ELBOUNZ, [Nov. 4, 1353. » 
jnetion with the Shebristanck stream, whence the combined waters “ 
Aow for a distance of 12 or 14 miles through pathless and inaccessible 
mountains, entering the plain 24 miles west of Tehran, Itwas fromthe 
latter point that Haji Mecrza Aghassi, the Prime Minister of the 
lato King of Persia, attempted to cut a canal by which he proposed 
to supply the plain of Cazvin with a copious stream of water, 
Native engineers were employed, a vast sum of money wos ex- 
pended, a day pronounced auspicious by learned astrologers was 
fixed for the opening of this grand undertaking, the minister 
invited the king to attend the enticipated ceremony with all his 
oourt—everything im: fact succeeded thus far, and the signal beimg 
given, the dams were cut away, when the water streamed for a fow 
yards into the new channel, but there it stopped and still remmina, 
the Kerretch retaining ite waters and the plain of Cazvin rematming 
deprived of an clement, the abyence of which prevents it from 
| ing one of the most productive parta of Persia. 

July 14th —The Laura Valley, im general about a quarter of « mile 
contains several villages, and is woll cultivated throughout tts whole 
extent. The road follows the loft bank of the river and passes the 
village of Moidaneck 3 miles from Doab: 2 miles farther on there is 
another village, Hassanekber, and thenees to Nissa is about 2 miles 
more. Nissa is the principal village of the district, situated m an 
open vulluy half a mile from the left bank of the river, Opposite 
this village om the right bank we skirted. the foot of the nmge of 
the Tulighan Mountains, extending from dash to went, their height 
being equal, if not sreater than that of the Elbirz Peak. The noxt 
and last village in thia valloy is Getchiser, 9 miles from Nissa, 
Before reaching this point the river is crossed by a wooden bridge, 
anil « little lower down a tributary stream, nearly as large us the 
Laura itself, flowa from o valley on the right bank The elevation 
of Getchiser ix 7198 feet. At Gotchiser the path leaves the river 
and winds up a steep ravine (at the bottom of which there was still 
snow in large quantities) to the north-west for a. litth more than 
2 miles, and then, turning to the east, asconds the difficult puss of 
the Shemilian. ‘The mountains on either side of this mevine ary 
curious from their extreme steepness, being at an angle of 60° or 55°, 
of rock, which only hore and there pierces through the thick couting 
of light sandy «oil which «lopea in a perfectly even line from thie 
summit ta the base. ‘The elevation at the tup of the pass is 002h 


feet. Hore the first view is obtained uf the low range of hills 
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* (igi W, ofS.) covered with trees and jungle, throngh which tho 


low country of Mazandérin is enterod, The descent on the northern 
side ix equally abrapt, and is also about 2 miles in 

July 16th —During the night a heavy dew fell, completely matn- 
effect at this elevation, it is otherwise on the shores of the Caspian, 
where the natives are extremely cureful te avoid exposing thempclves 
to it at night. Our path now descended in a purullel line with o 
rapid stream for four miles, quitting the Mazunderan rad on tho 
left at the second mile. ‘This route is only practicably for a few 
months during the hot season, and is mainly used by the villagers 
near ‘Tehran, who gaiu a Hyelihood by transporting: charconl from 
Maszanderan te the capital. After two miles course north-east, we 
entered the Valley of Dina, through which flows a small mountain 
stream, joining that which wuters the valley we had just left; and: 
together they dash throngh a magnificent mvine, guarded on either 
side by large precipices of red sandatons. "The district of Duna iw 
small, containing only two villages of 60 familinseach. Continuing in: 
a northerly direction, we crossed a tmountain-pess, which, compared 
to the others in the neighbourhood, was neither high nor difficult, 
and thence descended into « narrow valley, at the eastern extremiit} 
af which there is one «mall village. The distatioe from Dima fy 3 
miles, The valley i4 called Kamrman, and is tho property of the 
present PrimeMinister of Persia. Elovation 7860 feet. A stream. 


flows through it, which, at w distance of 3 tiles north-weat, forces 


its way to the wooded cumtry below throngh a wild and narrow 
gorge crowned with procipioes of enormous honght, which, with the 
hills above, are partially covered with forest trees, . 

July 16th—Two roads lead from tho valley of Kamrman—one 
coniucting to the valley of Nur, over a hill to the north of Shak- 
gaudeh Kuh; and the other, which we followed, taking «# terth- 


* easterly direction over the range which forme the boundary between. 


the districts of Kamrnum and Nur on one cide, und Mazanideran on 
the other. The snmmit of this pass shows an elevation of 10,890 
feet. ‘To the left of the road a lofty peak rise to the hwight of 
100 feet above the pass, and to the snmmit of this we went fo 
obtain a better idea of the country we had crosied. Tho range wo 
were now upon waa of grout Leight, forming the northern limit to 
the Elnire chain, Looking down from ita crest wesew below usa 
low range of well-wooded hills, cut up in severnl places by deap, 
rocky gorges, ahd apming in others imto fortila valliys. Thess 
gradually diminish in height, and at length disappear in this law level) 
conntry of Mazanderan, From thie puok the Caspian Sea is visible, 
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in clear weather, at a distance of about 26 miles: but in summer itia @ 
jungles on the coast, which produce a thick haze, effectually oonceal- 
ing thy view even from heights much nearer the sea. Opposite to, 
and south of this point, a hnge anid jagged rock, which appeared to 
be inaccessible, in the form of « pinnacle, towers above all the sur 
rounding mountains, It is called the Shahzadeh Kuh, or Prince's 
Mountain, and is considered by the natives to be the highest peak in 
the whole range, with the exception of Demavenl. ‘There isa tradi- 
tion among them that Noah's Ark rested upon its rocky peak; and 
they affirm, with the fullest belief in the story, that a portion of the 
Ark may still be found moar its summit, At tho huss of this 
mountain, the Nur and Laur, .or Heréx Rivers take their rss. 
From this pass we crowed the mmge by a circuitous and rocky path, 
deacending on the Mazandernn side of the hill to & spring of water, 
the temperature of which was. 40° Fah., whero we halted for the 
night, The distance from Kamrmon to the top of the pass is 6 miles, 
and thence to the pring 4.. The elevation at this xpot is $428 hot, 

Beyond the Valley of Zamis, which lics tinmediately below, run- 
ning north-cast and south-worat, we perceived the valley and extensive: 
district of Kujjir bearing EB. by N, A river pases thromh Kaij- 
jur, named the Shalis; which, after being joined by two streams. 
flowing down the Zantis and Mevkhaay Valleys, enpites itself inte 
the sea. We did not visit this district ourselves, but wore informed 
by the natives that it contained nimerous Villapes, and that its waters 
abound in fish. . 

July 17th—Leaving the spring at which we had oncamped, wo 
descended by a tortuous path into the forest below. The view hore 
was auch as one seldom has an opportunity of secing in Persia, whore 
trtes are 40 rare. Behind ws rose the mountains we had just crossed, 
the grey crests of which, in the form of hnge tower, stood ont in 
hold relief aginst the clear morning sky, In the ravines which ” 
separated these rocks from one another the snow still lay, contrasting: 
with the steep grassy banks which eloped away balow, and giving rise 
on the lower portion of the mountain. Around us on wll sido formet 
trees, including cake, elm, maple, and fir, together with wild wppyaley 
and pear-trees, clung to the -steep sides of the valley, whoew banky 
wore ales clothed with ferns und other planta. Descinding through 
the valley of Zande in a north<usterly direction, we passed a fow 
pied by churccal-burners. The distanca: to Zamis ia 7 miles. This 
ia a large village, within 20 milew of the Caspian in « direct line, and 
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Whont 80 hy tho road. Te contains upwards of 100 familicn, whoxe 
honsed are built of mud and stone, with pent roofs covered with rough 
alates and the bark of trees, ‘This was the northernmost pomt which 
wu reached, andthe elevation was lower than at any other pluce we 

passed through. Leaving Zantis, we turned sharp round to the 
right, Pah hileaing silly ebick conducted n= towards the aime mange 
of hills we. had crowed the day before. Here are eeveral flourishing 
the chief of which is Meckhevy, 5012 feet above the sea 
isvral, The read continues to ascend this valley for about 3 miles, 
winding among rocks and forest treea, At this distance we begun 
Ne staan Ee serena epee ta) See being meither difficult 

necro, "The distance to the mummit, which is 10,501 feet in 
height, 3 is abort 4 miles, The jungle growth ceases at an elevation of 

8500 feet. 

July 18th.—Desceniled to the valley of Nar, throngh which flows 
the river of the same nome, the course being south-casterly to the 
village of Onuj, distant'S miles from the top of the pass. We next 
pasted through the large village of Yoush, situated on the left bank 
of the river, and halted at the pomt where the Nir i+ joined by 
another large stream flowing from the south, Elevation 653% feet. 
The whole of the district of Nur, of which the town of Beledels, 
situated at the eaxtern or lower extremity of the valley, half-mile 
below the jnuetion, isthe capital, belongs to Meerm Agha Khan, the 
present Prime-Minieter of Persia, whose family hws Leld the property 
for several generations. It is populous and well cultivated, and ab 
present derives no little importance from its being the native place 
of the principal fanctionaries under the present adiintstration of 
Persia 

July 4th.—Left Nir, and followed the courses of the Voli Tiver 
already mentioned. Ono mile from the junction wo passed the 
Village of Palvek, where the Vali. River is joined by a considernhle 
stream of the purest water fowing from the south-west. We pro- 
eeeded up tho Yali, and after following its course butween rocky 
mountains for sime-distunce, we entered » small valley, containing 
two Villages, March and Yald, ale the property of the Prime Minister. 
The distance to Vali is 4 milea Here the Yala river aguin divides 
into two portions—ine flowing from the east through a narrow ravine, 
and the other coming down from the muantaina to the smth. This 
lutter we followed. | 

The motininins sbovs YalG are formed of » white fnablo stone, 
probally gypium. Tho rond, after proceeding up the left bunk af 
the strewn for about a mile, orpssor it by » bridge of whore at the 
niouth of a dark, aurrow gorge, shut in by etapendous precipices 
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#00 feet high, butween which the river rushes furiously, Tho path? 
up this gorge ia dangerous.in the extrome: in places it traverses the 
face of the procipice ow-rhanging the torrent, which one can hear as 
low panipet which hud) heen built by the side of the narrow path asa 
slight protection had entirely fallen away, Tendering the passage 
perilous oven to the sure-footed mules, for which Northern Persia is: 
famous. It would be diffionlt, however, to find « finer gorge than 
that through which we wore passing, After about 14 or 2 hours, 
having attained a ooowidermbhly height, we emerged ipon an open 
chum," in which we found several campe of Eelints, or nomades; 
who in summer seok these high elevations om account of the fine 

, the monntains afford to their inhumerble herds, Prsing 
along thin fie about -4 miles; we came to the foot of unother pass, 
very ktnep and high, and which it took us an bonr and a half to 
aacond. Here-we were ounght by « thunderstorm, which however 
did not prevent us from taking the elevation, found to be 10,851 feet. 
The descont on the other sido is neither 80 long nor steep us the 
we discovered coal uf inferior quality’ in many places, At the foot 
of the pass, as on thd other side, ix built / Wretched cumvanserni, 
Intended -a« a protection to travellurs wha may Venture to cross these 
hills inthe early spring or lite autumn, ‘To the left, descending 
from-thy rocks by innumerable falls, dlowed the Sefid Anb, ‘This 
Waters @ fine upen valley, coverad with gms, and everywhere dotted 
with the tents of Eeliats. We followed this stream for about 2 miles, 
when we entered the valley of the Lanr River flowing from. the 
north-west, und. it being dark, wo pitched our tent on its links for 
ther night. 

July 20¢h.— Walked down the banks of the strani: whieh le foil hy 
numberless prings, and whose sides are clothed with grass, The 
width of the valley is about 9 of m mile, After about & miles it 
opens ont considerably, so inueh eo that the space almost deserves 
the name of 4 plain, being alemt 4 equary miles in extent, After 
this it narrows upnin, the river passing between two rocks which rise 
Tomes) is tely ont al ite Tyan bes. Bers mel thes we found the Hy} of 
Alr: Murray and the Mission pitehed at = pleasant spotnamed Chehel 
Cheshmeh,t or the Forty Springs, from the numerous fountains of 
clear water which well up ont of the rocks and the plain. in every 


The first part of our trip was now eounluded, the moet impertant part 


© Menlow, f Ebecation, 1930 feet, 





Now. & 1808.) AND ASCENT OF DEMAVEND. 11 
© siamély, the ascent of Demavend—being still to be ecoomplished: 
The mountains throngh which we hel passed are generally of the 
caine description, ane being much like another, and formed chiefly of 
limestone, Between them run valleys, very narrow, and alimost 
entirely wanting in trees excep! those planted by the inlubitants, 
which consist of poplars, walnut, and mulberry, Barley, bearded 
wheat, and clover, together with enormous quantities of butter and 
cheese, ‘form. the staple commodities of these districts: In winter 
the inlwbitants are unable to move out from the depth of snow which 
cover the ground, and they are foreed to remain under the cover of 
their rude huts, together with their focks and herds, for which 
during the summer months they lay in » lange stock of grae and 
dried plants from the mountains. 

The inhahitants, nevertheless, seetx happy and contented; their 
isolated position among the hills no doubt leaving them free and un- 
touched by many af the oxactiony and crueltios to which the batter 
known provinors of Porsia are subjected. Another amse which may 
add to the prosperity of sume of these villagers is the constant puMrE che 
durmg the aummer of caravans of mules carrying charcoal from 
Mazanderan to the capital. 

Gume docs not exist in lange quantities in these mountains : several 
Yaricticsare, however, met with, The Kebk i derri, a mngnificent 
partridge, already mentioned, wefound in several placea: ‘Thore are 
besides (wo other kinds of partridge, the Kebk and the Teihd, in 
consiterable numbers (hil in abundance during the summer 
mivuths, and in the autumn anipe are to be fomnd in the valleys, 
Birds of prey, of great size and in vast numbers ure to be seen; 
they are chiefly voltures and hawks, eagles being rarely mot with, 
Of four-footed animuly the wild sheep, or mouflan, and ibex are the 
only remarkable ones, Hares are in some pluces froimently found. 
All the rivers in this district, with the one unaccountable exception 








On the 24th of July, shortly after daylight, we loft the Mission 
tnaumpment, and proceeded for about 4 miles along the right hank 
ef the river, which here winds down the centre of a wide gramy 
valley. 

Two miles and a half below the Chehol (heshmeh the Moerix is 
joined by a smuller stream, which takes its riss at about 10 miles: 
distance among the mountains to the nurth-westef Domavend. I¢ ix 
named the Sefid Rid, or White River (this name is also given to 
eeverml other rivers in Persia), un account of the extraordinary milly 
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appearance of ite ‘waters, On reaching the end af tho Valloy of Lan’ 
we crossed the river, and wbout 4 of w mild farther on passed over a 
torrent fed by the melting anows from the mountams to the north: 
After ite junction with thik stream, the Herds dashes down a Tacky 
ravine, whose sides ure so Precipitons und narrow that, even 200 fact 
alvive the level of the torrent, only a few feet intervene hetwoen one 
Bide and the other, ‘The path hore loaves the river and windu hich 
up over the spurs of the mountam. Te is rocky and difficult, being 
in many places alrvcut Topwesable for horses. Now atl then, however, 
Wo crossed fine open clinmromes or srasey plains, in which grout 
numbers of mares of the myal stud were turned loose fir pasture, 
We had not proceeded very fir before onr track jomed the high 
rosd, if such it'can be callod, whioh Jeads fron Tehran by way of 
the town of Demnvend to Ase, the capital of the district of Laurijan, 
and the residence of its governor, ) 
“The hot bathe uf Ditnsvend, 6 furons in Persia, are sitnated in 
this lovality, ‘They-aro two in number: one, the tepid buth, is situated 
within 100 yards of the town of Ask, on the right hank of the river. 
It rises in an oval basin, measring whout 30 foet by 20, and about 
$ feet in depth, formed by deposit from the spring, which gushes mp 
With greut fores in the centro of the basin, together with « condder- 
able amuunt of gua. The water is compoded of sulphur, iron, sods, 








This water is also composed af magnesia, iron, and sulphur; birt the 
Litter isin much larger proportions, and naphtha in great quantitics 
aleo forms one of the ingredionte, Near Ask therv is also a Sprang 
of old: water, strongly impregnated with iron, Frou Ask a road 
leads: down to the town of Amal, but it is extremely dangerous, 
lives being lost annually from moles and their riders falling over 
the precipice, along the face of which i rns, 

Having on a previous occasion visited the town anid hot springs, 
we avoided tho descent into the deep valloy in whick they are situ- 
ated by following « tmck which ded along the thee Of a precipice 
formed of basaltic rock. The path was difficult, and in many places 
dingerons, After an himr af this work we cane tpon & level piece 
of ground, on which is situated the lorge- village OF Retinal. We did. 
nit einp hore, Lut pushed on te a point abort 9 nile farther in, 





* Ebevaiion, 6015 feet. 
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whore the guides, &e, nooeseary for the ascent were waiting fur ma, 
The distance from Laur to this place is shout 18 miles, 

The lower portion of the mountain of Demavenid does pot differ 
much from ite neighbours. In fact, if anything, it is perhaps less 
Which commence at the foot of the cone, ind mam ont for some 
distance, when they end abruptly, ‘The valloye and rmvines between 
these ridges are deep, and for the mozt-part covered with Inoso 
stones, gravel, and earth. Hore and there huge -voleanio rocks pierop 
through the outer covering, breaking the larger valleys intu ravines, 
Strangé to my, there aro but few springs on this monntain. 

We commenced the ascent by proceeding up un oven slopo covered 
with large atones, between which flowers of different descriptions 
sprung up in great variety. On reaching the top of this slopo we 
entered & narrow ravine of excessive steepness. In 1855, when we 
first mide the ascent of Demavend, we found ‘a tolerable track mp 
this raving, bute torrent having swept with great violence over this 
part of the mountain during the last winter, all traces of it had div- 
appeared, . 

The ascent of this ravine was consequently painfal and fatign ing 
inthe extreme, the loose stones rolling away from under onr feet at 
every step. Having at length gained the top, wo found befure usa 9 
large extent of ground covered with huge thapoless blocks of basalt, 
over Which we made our way with some difficulty, Beyond this wa 
had to cross at right angles a ravine filled with snow, and oxtremoly 
steep, ‘There is, however; not much danger in crossing this if 
cantion be used, éxcept in the early morning, when the snow being 
frozen, one ia liable bya elip to be procipitated some hundred feet 
inte the valley below. After thin the ground becomes more pructi- 
cable—it ia very steep, but covered with « firm sail of reddish colon, 
om which planta of great variety grow in vonsidernble numbers, 
Among: others, we noticed the firget-ame-not, wild thrine, lavender, 
and ferns, besides a beatiful variety of the everlusting Huwer, of 
most delicate form and colour. This plant we found at a higher 
elevation than any other, After a fatiguing walk of four and u half 
hours we reached w small tent we had before sent on, and which was 
Pitehed 2ome distunve below the foot of the cone, by a spring of 
water, 

The elovation of this point is 12,664 feet, and. shortly above it 
vegetation ceases, ‘The temponiture of the air in the tent was not 
so low aa might have heen expected, the mercury falling no lower 
than 39° Pah, bot mutside the cold must have been intense, for a 
stream which during the day flowa from the melting snows abere, 
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and is both very rapid and of considerable size, was completely 
frozen during the night, the water appearing to have been sudilenly 
arrested in its course, and only beginning to flow again when the 
rays of the sun had played for some time on the solid mass of ee, 

July 25th—For the third time-we were now about to attempt the 
mecent af the cone of Demavend. Oh the first ocousion wa failed, 
being obliged to retumn by a storm of wind and snuw, The second 
time we succeeded in reaching the top, bat having no instruments, 
we were of course imable to make any observations; On the bwo 
previous occasions the mountain was much more covered with snow 
than we now found ittobe. Infact, the guides told ns that they had 
never seen so littl: remaining. Many places which before we found 
covered with snow to s great depth, wera, thongh a month earlier in 
the seugon, now quite bare; and in many places even the glaciers 
‘which fill some of the ravines intersecting the niowntain-side had 
partially disappeared. 

The cone of Demavend is doubtless of voluanis origin, and appears 
to have been formed partially by having heen forced np above the 
Jevel of the mountain by some subterranean agency, but more) by 
the débria and lava thrown out from the summit when the voleans 
wis still in activity. From a distance it appears to he nearly 
amooth, and to slope evenly at an angle of about 45° fram the top 
to hettom. On a nearer approach, however, it becomes evident that 
the cone consists of a-unmber of ridges, which run from tha sO it 
to the base, leaving between them deep ravines filled in general with 
snow and ice, beneath which lies a mass of débris fallen from the 
upper part of the mountain, | 

At an early hour after dawn on the 25th wo qnitted the tont,and 
after proceeding for above a mile over grommd covered with loose 
stuvel anil large niasses of stone, reached the foot of the mow, where 
the cone of Demavend muy be considered to commence. For abont 
2 hours ‘we then climbed over rocks of Java and basalt broken up 
into # thousand shapeless masses, and piled in confusion ono above 
the other, At the top of this we scrambled up a small Precipice of 
abont 30 feet, and then found before ua a long ridge, perfectly even, 
and evidently formed bya stream of lava having run over the surtacs, 
loaving it so smooth and steep that itwas somewhat difficult to knep 
our footing. Beforo leaving the tent, the guilds had made na take 
of onr own shoes, and had tied round our feet ploces of ox hide. 
We now found the use of this, the hide clinging tenscionsly to the 
rook, where ontinary boots must inevitably have slipped, The 
aseent of this portion of the monntain was attended with erent 
fatigue, especially as the mrefaction of the air began to-tell pon our 
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Inngs. After 2 hours more we teached another precipice higher 
thantho last, This we sonmounied withwuit difficulty, and then 
found to our right a precipice of enormous depth, Opposite pose 
esuother, whose rocks, however, tnlike tose on which wo were 
standing, were of a redidish-yellow colour, apparently composed of 
sulphur and lime, Tho space below waa filled with jouw and snow, 
Skirting along the edgw of this previplee we came, after aliout 14 
hours, to Bamsh{ Bend, or Cate’ Poss, in Mazanderan! dialect, 
This, though samewlhiut unpleasant from ite great heiglit, waa this 
time comparatively safe and easy. On the last occasion onvwhich: 
we male the aacent, we were forced to cut steps in the tee with 


~ hatchets in-order to obtain footing: we also took-the precaution of 


oy isis 


attaching ropes in case wo should full, Now there was no ice, and 
bot little enow. Tho clevation below this. pass ia 14,000. foet. 
Above this we had again to ecrombhle over blocks of besalt ench as 
we had met with at the commencement of the ascent. Thin con- 
tinned far about an hour, after which, except in one or two places, the 
ascent was rather less steep. We now oresed a long space covered 
entirely with poft. gravelly soil, consisting apparently of Ihmwestone 
rock of various deseriptions, together with crystals 

of sulphur which lic about in large (inntities, and of great purity. 
Teyond this rises the lust ascent, up a steep slupe, among rocks of o 
light yellow colour, formed of limestone and suiplur, 

Tho last part of the ascent from the Bamshi Tond waa extremely 
painful from the rarefaction of the air, We were attacked with 
nhonsen and violent headaches, and experienced great difficulty even 
when ot test in drawing breath. Monsieur de St, Quentin, of the 
French Mission, and M. Castelli,a Sardinian gentloman, who hearing 
of our intended. expedition had asked to ascompany us, wer also 
titacked in the came mumer. Having recovered a little from. our 
fatigue, we proceeded to take observations of the height of the 





Tmimminin, This we sscortained to reach the enormous height of 


21,520 foet. 
The cone of Demavend terminates in a crater about 85 yarda in 
diameter, whiok is: nearly snrrounded by jagged mcks. These are 


highest on the northern and southern. sides. They are not, however, 


everywhere of the same composition: to the porth and weet thoy 
are Of the same basalt of which wo had seen #0 much in asconding 
tho mountain, while to the south and east they are compowed of 
eulphny and lime. The basin of the crater was ahnest entirely filled 
with snow, upon which we did not venture more than o few yanks, 
a4 we found that i incressed indepth at every step. There arn two 


caves fear the «enmmit, one 100 feel helow the eastern side of the 
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crater, and about 14-feet deop by 5 broad; tho other, lower down uf 
the south-east, and much smaller, From beth of thes eaves isan 
a.steam strongly impregnated with enlpher, which forms in erystals 
over the whole interior surface. Not only from these points, but ° 
We had intended to pass the night in one of the caves, but found-it 
mmpossible to. do so from the rarefaction of the air, and from: tho 
effect which the sulphuric vapours had pon us. Below the eave, 
and tothe north-east side of the cone, there iso large glacier, at so 
Steep an angle uate be altogether impracticable. twas smaller this 
year than in 1854, but the blue points of ice. stretnhing away fur 
below: still presented a fine appearance. We had made the amcent on 
the south-eastern side of the mountain, and the path we had followed 
appeared to be nearly the only practicallo one, 

We were unfortunate in the day we selected for the ascent. ‘The 
morning had been clear, but by the time wo reached the Bamshf 
Bend the weather had changed, anda heavy fall of snow continued 
during the whole time we were at the summit, tho thermometer du- 
scending to 24° Fah, in the open air. This prevented na from 
obtaining a view, such as we had enjoyed on our previoas ascont, 
which was both extensive and magnificent. | 

We remained, at the toy for about an hour ond a half. and then 
descomled by one of the ravines, taking advantage of the BLOW, 
wherever we found it, to slide down. 

The next day we returned to the Mission ¢ at Laur by the 
same Toad which we had followed two days before, 

The height of the mountain, the ascent of which we have just made, 
took ue much by surprise. From Tehran and the neigh bourine hills, 
Uiwngh always a conspicuows and remarkable object, it fails entirely 
to gives correct iden of the real elevation, which ix, ae before «tated, 
=1,620 feat. This can only be accounted for by the fact that hetweon 
itand the observer, from this sido, there exist other rates cf preat 
height, which mimst necessarily have the effect of dwarfing any 
object behind them; and also that Tehran itself is ation elevation of 
mountain ia truly grand : thence the whole of its enormous height, 
unbroken from the summit to the hase ia seen, and that from a proinit 
80 feet below the ardinary level of thé sen, 

‘Tt may therefore be ax well to record the observations npon which 
we bave the statement of tho height of Domavend, 

Tehran is known from repeate) ohetrvations to be 3600 foot above 
tho level of the sea. The instrumenta*nsed wire hypeometrical 
apparatoe by Mr. Casella, 23, Hatton Ganlon, and the results of the 
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observation we worked ont according to the tahiles of heights and 
‘corrections furnished with the instruments, We, on most occasions, 
took the observations with more than one thermometer, Imat thosa 


hore mentioned were shown by Casefla's thermometer, No, 161, as 
registered anil rectified at the Royal Observatory of Kew. 


Atation, Belling Matwt. | a 


Tehran m (6b 1th dee"dr oxi S052 7 A”. 


SORE ee iia) on) ce ee” 1o7-8 G+ iM) a.m, 
r. Tithe + 6) oe Le joa oof 1A &. 
oot of To Cone oi wa im a 1So"4 0 i, 
Below Hamah/ Rend a er ne | Tey t eM. 
The instraments not allowing of any greater height being taken 


by their moans, we were Tedneed to the nocessity of boiling a 
common thermometer, to ascertain the boiling point at the summit. 
The acenracy of onr observation may however be relied opon, for 
after carefully comparing thia common thermometer with that 
furnished by Casella, we could distinguish no ohwervahle difference. 
Apart from this, we may obawrve, that from thy point where the othor 
thermometer waa no longer available to the lop we were fuarly % 
hours walking, without stopping anywherd beyond what was neces 
sary for resting, during which time we could have acircely mounted 

The oltervution. was taken in the cave 100 feet fmm the summit. 
The boiling of the thermometer was complete and satisfactory, we 
having provided ourselves with charcoal to be prepared in case 
of meed. 

Tn conclusion, wo may mention (hat we do tnt pretend to any 
scientific aequirements whatever, ‘The above ts only astatement of 
What we saw and observed, which may however preve somewhat 
interesting from the fact that nearly all tho commtry we have explored 
has been hitherto almost, if not altogether, imknown to Europoen 
travellers, | 

Several specimens of sulphur from the summit of Demavend, and 
8 few epecimens of minéral fonmd in the Valley of Tudldir, ure 
transmitted with this paper, together with a map giving an outline 
of the ronte wo followed. 

The Pursiprsr.—Whaterer comments may be made upon this payer, onl 
hpon the methad employed to deternine the beiph? of the monntain Dem 
vend, you will all agree with me that the greatest possilfle credit is dup to the 
two gintlemen attached to Her Majesty's Mission in Peoria, who have em- 
Ce themaolves #0 enetgeticnl| iti the furthemnes of prographical setenen, 

t. Murray gives his young frienda every credit for what they have done, and 
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id pypecBcge they reall hwy and he expresses iis opinion that * 
the present commnoltation, the observations Lgl which i 1 fynnda 

have deprired Mount Ararmt of pa OF tone eps altitude In the Eastern world 

which has hitherto beeu anne sasecnsteeee 


thin category. I have beater ted thee ae Telame of * Cosmus" A lee 
Humboldt reconts the height of Demavond at 19,716 fect, which is but 1765 feet 
Wunder the fsonly tt ir por bert Be diplomatisis, According te Humboldt, 
* he 
¥-0,0.5,—Having passed three years at the foot of 
Mount Ararat, I am well acquainted with that mountain. J used many 
Tears to awertain ita elevation, mud I tmnade it 16,000 feet abore the level of 
the ‘Araves—T ‘toean the Ararat of modern geographers, in the province of 
Erivan. I wes-not xo fortunate aa to teach its stmmlt—tliough attempted 
the ascent with several men—in menee if the mountain being 

set conte oe wan 
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Sraallor can ot tea cates ities Map ramg og trai The dis- 
ented gee ie cag hoarctngtrrpelng hated u Becta ees Agi bte Prad Br ohen 
time. I berried down WConstna taraocatetn apa ster the tian oe 


thissed —leescagpacapor dayriaeagse tr the mountain again.—Near the village of 

Kihoor, o foot the: sieideina between Aetaket God Yea annie 
though 1 had a tnt and guard for seven days, the atmosphere was never 
fenin clear of mist. The Mount of Demarem! sppenred to me not to be 
rch wide ates a ceatarthent: ok phi grt of the aane | wae om, 
whieh by boiling water gare T00X) feet above ihe: Caplan, Ararat, ] may 
way, 'm appearance 5 leat higher than any mosintaln in Persia or eve the 
Cancasus. One-third of the mountain ia buried n perpotnil snow and 10%, ao 
ne io retect a stron: light like glass when the aun sbines on it} in this par- 
ticular it differs from any other mountain | have seen, 


2, Expedition _ from: Moreton Bay in Search of Lechlurdt and Party, By 
Augustus Cuantes Ginecory, Feq. (Gold Medalist, 2.a.s.). 

Bh Dec. 1857 —Having troceived instructions from the Honoumble. 
the Secretary for Land and Public Works to organize an expedition: 
for the purpose of searching for traces of Dr, Leichhardt and party, 
who left New South Wales in 1945 with the intention of proceeding 
overland to Western Austnilia, 1 proceeded to Moreton Bay (110A 
rept 28 abe such portions of the equipment ax had been prepared 
in Sydney 

Om reaching Ipewich forty horses were purchased, and having 
despatched the stores to Mr. Roy's «tation, om the Dowson River, 
by rays, the purty was collected at that place; but, owing to 
unforeseen delays in the transport of the stores, the equipment and 
peas ot the expedition were not complete till the latter part 


—! 
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__ The following list of the purty, horses, stores, deo., will ‘shaw the 


The party consisted of nine persons, viz. — 

_ ALC. Gregory, Commander ; C.F. Gregory, Assistant-Commander : 
5. Borgoyne, Assistant ; G.Phibbs, Overwer. Stockmen, $0., 1. Bow= 
man, W. Selby, T. Donn, W. Wedel, and D. Worrell, 

The stock consisted of horses alone, comprising 31 pack and 9 
saddic horses, completely equipped. 

Provisions comprised the dried meat of 2 bullocks and 4 sheep, 
Weighing, as butcher's meat, 16 owt., but whon dried and the bones 
remrved, teduced to 300 lbe.; in addition wo this, 500 lbs: bacon, 
1600 Iba. flour, 100 Ilha. rice, $50 Ths. sugar, 60 Ibs, tea, 40 Tbe, 

The arms ond ammunition were, 1 Minié rifle, 8 double-harrel 
guns. revolver pistols, 25 lhe, gunpowder, 150 Ibs. shot and balls, 
percussion capa, deo. 

For the conveyance of water two leather water-hags were pro- 
furnished with a water-bag of Indin-rubber, holding 3 pinis, 

The tanta were made of calico, cach suited for the acoommcklution 
af two persons, and the several articles of camp oquipage were of the 
lightest eonsbriction consistent with the service required. 

The instruments employed were an inch sextant, box-sextant, 
Prismatic compasses, pocket compasses, doubli axix compass, anercid 
barometers, thermometers, and artificial horizon, &e. 

Ineluting forty sete of horseshoes, farrier’s and carpenter's tools, 
together with sundry material for repairs, do., ihe total weight of 
the equipment was about 4600 Ibs. exclnsive of thy saddles and 
harness, which gave an average load of 180 Iba: aa the net Joad 
loft “ Juande” and proceeded by the road to Mr. Carew's station. at 
“ Euroomba,” from which (27th Merch), under the guidance of Mr, 
Baltou—whoge local knowledge waa of material survice—awe tad 
our way through the dense scrubs and broken country to the sweat 
for about 50 miles, to the head of * Scott's Creek,” o small tributary 
of the Daweon River. | 

204 March.—The genural course was now W.N.W. through a 
country with rich grassy valleys and domse scruba of “ brigalow * acacia 
on the higher ground. Green gree was abundant at this time; but 
fear that in seasons of dronght“fow of the wuter-boles are por 
manent. Tho timber consists of iron-bark, box, and a few other 
species of eucalyptus; the brigulow acicia nitaining thy height of 

¢3 
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80 feet. Soft brown sandstones of the coal measures are the prevailing 
rock, forming hills with table summits: 

2nd April.—With some difficulty, owing to the dense scrnka, we 
crossed the basaltic ridge which divides the eastern waters flowing to 
the Dawson River from those trending to the west into the basin of 
the Maranoa River, a tributary of which, probably the Merivale 
River, was followed westward. Tho country became more sandy, 
timbered with iron-bark, cypress, &e, The whole was, however; 
well grassed, and suited for grazing, if not too heavily stocked. 

5th April,—Reaching the Maranoa River in about latitude 247 45, 
water was acarcely procurable in the sandy bed, and we had to dig 
wells to obtain 4 supply. 

Warned by the fact that Messrs. HL Grezury and Hely had been 
unabie to penctrate the country, to the west from scarcity of water, 
even three months earlier in the season, wo followed up the Maranca 
to “ Mount Owen ” (7H Aprv), and having found aenfficient supply of 
Water and prass for a few days’ halt, | proceeded to reconnoitre the 
country to the west, and at length found a procticable route to the 
tributaries ofthe “ Warrego” River, ta which the party was advanced, 
(12A Aprif). 

A heavy shower of rain had filled the gullies in this locslity, and 
green grass clothed the country, forming a striking contrast to the 

Fine openly timbered valleys, wall anited for pasture, alternated 
with ridges of scrub of brigalow acacia till we reached “Monnt 
Ployiair™ (104 Aprv), a» basaltic hill on the sandstone ridge which 
separates the Warrego Valley from that of the * Nive,” a emall branch 
of which was: followed (16th dpe) down to ita junction with tho 
main channel! in latitude 25° @. 

The soil in the valley of the Nive is sandy, thinly grassed, and 
openly timbered with tron-lark, spotted gum, &e.; the hack country 
rising into low tamistony ridges, covered with dense eeruh of brigu- 
low weacia, Some pools of permanent water, entaining small fish, 
wors passed, on the bank of which the remains of numerous native 
ic INTs WeTod Sti. 
17th April.—From the Nive River a N.N.W. oinrse waa pursed 
through « nearly level sandy country, covered with a scrub of acucia, 
eucalypti, bottle-troo, c., which offered great impediments to our pro- 
gress, till within 6 miles of the “ Victoria River,” when we suddenly 
emerged from the sernb on to open downs of tich clay sail: but the 
drought had been of such a long continuance that the whole of the 
vegetation lad been destroyed and wwept away by, the wind, leaving 
tha country to all appearance an absolute desert. 
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The bed of the Victoria was scarcely 10 yards wide, and perfectly 
dry, 80 that it was only after a prolonged search along its course that 
a emall poddie of water was fuend ina hollow of the clay flat, ond 
hear it, fortunately for our horses, a little grees growing in widely 
scattered tufts. 

Being now on the line of route which Leichhardt had stated his 
intention of following, thi party was divided, so that both sides of 
the river were oxamined in all prolable positions in which his camps 
might have boon situated (10M Apel); but asthe high floods appeared 
to have tnondated the country for nearly a mile on each bank last 
year, all’ tracks of previous explorers were necessarily obliterated, 
and it was only by marked troes, or the bones of cattle, ‘hat we could 
hope to discover any trace. 

Dring the first two days’ journey down the river only a few small 
pools of water were geen, and these not of a pennanent character, 
while the rich vegetation on the open downs, which had excited the 
admimtion of Sir T’. Mitchell on his discovery of the country in a 
favourable season, hod wholly passed away, leaving Little but a bare 
‘Surface of clay, the deep fismres in ita surface giving evidence of 

long-continned drought. 

20th Apest,—In latinde 24° 37", longimde 146° 19", asmall sandy 
oreek, of equal-size with the Victoria, joined from the cast, and just 
below the first permanent pool of water was found; ‘hero wns a 
alight improvement in the grass, but dense scrubs prevailed in the 
tack country, and even approached the river at intorvals, 

212 Apri.— While collecting the horses near this pool of water, I 
detected « party of armed natives watching one of the stockmen, 
evidently, from their position in the scrub and pencral movements, 
inclined to hostilities, and I imagine that it was a knowledgw that 
we wero aware of their intentions which prevented my being able 
to establish any communication with them. I may here remark that 
this party, which numbered abvut eight, were the first natives seen 
during the journey. 

Oat Aprit-—(Tat — (Lat, 24°35", long. 146° 6.) Continuing our route 
along the river we disovered 4 “Moreton Bay Ash” ( Brocilyptid 
ap.), about two feet diameter, marked with the letter L on the east 
side, ent throngh the bark, about four feet from the ground, and 
nearit the stumps of some small tree which hod been cut with a 
sharp axe, ules o decp notch cut in the side of a Moping tree, appa- 
rently to support the ridge-pole of a tent, or for some similar puirpoee = 
all indicating that a camp had been cetablished here by Leickhardt'y 
party. “The tree was near tho bank of « small reach of water, which 
ia noted on Sir T. Mitchell's map: this; together with its actual and 
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relative position ag regards other features of the country, prove it 
not to have been cither one of Sir T, Mitchell's or Mr, Remmedy's 
camps, us nvither encamped within several miles of the spot, besides 
which, the letter could not have been marked by either of them to 
designate the number of the camp, as the former had long passed 
his 60th camp, and the latter had not reached that number on the 
‘outward route, anil ummbered his camps from the fhirthest pomt 
attained on his roturn journey, 

Notwithstanding o careful search, no traces of stock could be 
found. ‘This is, however, easily accounted for, na the country bad 
een inundated last season, though the current had not been suifi- 
ciently strong to remove some emu bones and mossel-shella which 
lay round a native cumping-place within # few yards of the spot. 

No other indications having been fonnd, we continued the search 
down the river, examining every likely spet for marked trees, but 

The general aspect of the country was extremely level, and even 
the few distant ridgee which were visible had but small elevation 
‘above the plain, the highest apparently not exceeding 200 or 200 
feet. Timber was wholly confined to the bank of the river, and 
though open plains existed, acacia scrubs wore the principal feature. 

Water became very scarce in the channels of the river, and wa 
were principally dependent on small paddles of rain-water from a 
recent thondershower, but as we approached the northern bend 
some fine reaches of water were passed. 

Gih Aprl—tIn latitude 24° 2' we observed a small dry creek 
joining from the NE, This | traced upwanrde for s few miles; ‘but 
es the latitude, did not correspond with that of the Alice Niver on 
tha chart, we contmued our route; finding, however, tht the 
general. course of the -river: changed to'S.W., I left the party at-a 
small lagoon and rode up the river again (28/4 April), making a 
second search, more especially at the junction of the small dry creek, 
which proved to be identical with the Alice River, thongh more 
than five miles to the south, as the Victorin River mover reaches the 
Bee ae: 

was now becoming very critical, as along continu- 
Bai ic hai Gh sai cna oo up: all tho water; except in the 
deepest hollows im tho channel of the mam river, but the smaller 
vegetation, and even the trees on the back country were annihilatod, 
rendering. the country almost impracticable from the quantity of 
fallon dead branches, and even in the bed of the river, where the 
inundation derived from heavy rain near the sources. of tho river 
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* hust-year had somewhat refreshed the grasa, it waa scarcely possible 
th : _ it 


to find «nbsistence for the horses, Under existing ¢ stances, it 
would have been certain destruction to attempt a north-west route 
from this point ; and thy only course that appeared open to us was 
to follow down the main river to the junction of the Thompson 
River, and sseend that watercourse ao as to intersect Leichhardt’s 
bya better season. At the same time it was probable that, like 
ourselves, he had been repnised, and would then follow down the 
river, and search for a more favourable point from which te com- 
mence his north-west course, in onler to round the desert terior on 
ite northern side (2974. April), and we therefore continued our search 
down towards the Thompam Hiver, 

The ecotutry was perfrctly flat on both aides of the nver, and 
showed traces of tremendous floods. The soil near the river was 
éften deeply-cracked mud, water very scarce, and grass seldom seen. 
The buck country was covered with serubs of dead acacia, the mil a 
red sand or gravel; and such was the unpromising appearance that 
I began to fear our horses would soon fail for want of food and 
water: but having camped at a water-hole during Sunday (2d Mey), 
to reat the party, heavy rain commenced, and though the greater 
pettion of the water was abeorbod by the dry soil, some of the 
channels of the river filled and commenced to flow. This relieved 
ns from mich difficulty as regarded the want of water, and enabled 
ni’ to seek for gras in positions which were otherwise inaccessible: 

ord May —Just aa we were leaving our camp a party of seven 
natives made their appearance, but, though they eame mp to us, and 
talked much, I could get no useful information from them. As the 
party moved on they followed ws, and, thinking they were nut 
observed, made an attempt to throw « spear at one of the men; but 








Mr. C. Gregory wheeling his horse quickly and preeenting a revolver 
at the intending aggressors, they man away and left us to purme our 


The abundance of water wae not without ite Inconveniences, and 


had the rain continned the party would have been annihilated, us 
onr camp wae between the deep channels which mtersected the 
plain: aud im attempting to extricate ourselves from the plams 
anbject to imundation (4th Afay), forma ourselves #0 complotely en- 
tangled among the numerous deep channels ond boggy gullies, in 
some of which the horess narrowly escaped suffocation in the saft 
md, that after having forded one branch of the river, carrying the 
whole equipment acrosson our own backs, constructing « bridge over 
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wo hud scarcely nocomplished « direct distance of five miles (§A 
Sety). 

The dry weather which followed rapidly hardened the surface of 
the elay plains, and | attempted to steer duo west to the Thompson, 
bot found the country so destitute of feed, and covered with dense 
moc werTaby, that we were compelled to zetum-to-the plains on: tha 
bank of ihe river. 

80) May—The valley of the river trending west was somewhat 
contracted, and did not exceed five or «ix miles im breadth; the 
plains were firmer, aalt-bush and grass more abundant, and the 
horses recovered slightly from the effects of the barren country. 
sme Tides of drift sand, und came on a fine lagoon nearly a mile m 
length. Here we surprised a party of natives, who decamped on 
our approach, leaving a net, fish, 4c, which we of course Joft 
notouchod, and camped at a spot lower down the lagoon. 

MA May.—The next day, being Sunday, we remained at our 
eHop, und the party of natives, consisting of seven or eight mun, 
three or four women, and) some children, approached us, and ro- 
mained the preater purt of the day near the tent. They were very 
anxious to enter the cump, but thia was not permitted. 

By signs they expressed that they had observed we had not taken 
away any Of their property the evening before, when they ran away 
and left their nets, and were therefore satisfied our intentions were 
friendly; but we could not procure any information. relative to the 
objects of our journey or the charactor of the country before us. 

At4 na. they informed us they were going to sleep at the most 
distant part of the lagoon, and would return next morning ot sn- 
rise, and then departed. 

WA Aay,— After dark, however, the natives were detected at- 
tempting to crawl into the eainp through the bushes, and though 
we called to them man unmistakenblu tone to retire, they would 
not withdraw. 

As tho position they Iwi tuken up was euch a4 to commmnil ont 
camp, aod render it unsafe in the event of an attack, it was necomary 
to dislodge them, 1 therefure fired a pistol over them, bub was 
answered by @ shout of derision, which no doubt would: have been 
eoon followed by a shower of spears had we not compelled them to 
retreat by a discharge of small shot directed into the scrub, after 
which we were not further molest. 

1th May.—We were now approaching the junction of the 
Thompson Hiver, but the country became worse as we advaneod, 
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‘andl the last Smiles of the plam were absolutely devoul of vegota- 
tion. Our hopes were, however, mised on finding that the late 
rain had cansed the Thompson to flow, though the current was not 
strong; we hud, besides, to travel upwards of 12 miles up ita 
course before any gras could be found for the horses, 

Lith May—Continuing our route up the Thompson, nothing 
could be more desolate than the aspect af the country: except the 
fow trees which grew on the immediate bank of the river, thore waa 
aearcely u tree left alive, while the plains were quite bare of vegeta- 
tion, oxcept a fuw salsolaceous bushes. At the distance of 5 miles 
low ridges of red drift aand showed the desert character of all 
around; even the lower surfaces of the clowls assumed a lurid tinge 
from the reflection of the bare surface of red sumd. 

1A May—In latitude 24° 40° low sandstone hills, or rather 
table-land, approathed both banks of the river, and the, gullies whicl 
intersected them had supplied the water lower down,as the channel 
was dry above, We, however, meceeded in reaching latitude 23° 47" 
(15th May), when the abeence of water and grass—the rain mot 
haying extended so far north, and the channels of the river sopa- 
rating into small gulline and sprewding on the wide plains—pre- 
claded our progressing farther to the north or west; and the only 
prospect of saving our horses was to return south ay quickly as 
the part of the country through which Leichhardt most probably 
travelled, if the season was sufficiently wet to render it practicable. 

Thus compelled to abandon the principal object of the expedition, 
only two courses remained open—cltheér to return to the head of the 
Victoria River and attempt a northern course by the valley of the 
* Belyands,” or to follow down the river and ascertain whether if 
flowed into “Cooper Creek" or the Darling. The latter 
appeared imost desirable, as it was just possible that Leichhardt, 

In ornfer to ascertain whether any largo watercourses came from 
the west, the return route was along the right bank of the Thompeon, 
but only one small creek and somo inconsiderable gullios joined on 
that side; nor was the country of o better character than on the left 
bank —consisting of barren plains, subject to inundation, low rocky 
"28nd May.—We had nearly reached the Bareu, or Victoria River, 
when, in crossing a gully, Worrell’s horse fell and bert hun 
severely that we had to halt for some time before he could be placed 
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on his-horse again, and it was therefwre fortunate that a emul patch 
of dry grass was found on the bank of the river, which enabled us 
ty halt the next day (2ard May), which was Sunday, 

Travelling down the right hank of the river the principal channels 
ware full of water, but the clay plains between were quite dry, the 
tain which had cansed the river to flow not having extended so far 
south; nuthing could well be more desolate than the unbounded 
level of these vast plaina, which, destitute of vegetation, extended 
to the horizon. Our horses were reduced to feeding on the decayed 
weeds, and even these were ao soarce that they eagerly devoured 
the thatch of some old native bute. 

27th Moy—We had nearly reached the farthest point attained 
by Mr. Kennedy when the horses showed signs of failing. strength, 
and the chatmels on the east side of the plain being dry, 1 con- 
ceived it prudent to cross to the weatern side again, 

The dry mud was so deeply cracked that the horses were con- 
timmally falling, und one horse was so completely exhansted that we 

28th Moy.—Steering a westerly, and then a north course, we 
reached thosmall water-hole at Mr. Kennedy's second camp om the 
return route: there was just sufficient water to eupply the party for 
one night, and a few scattered tufts of grass near it, but quite in- 
suffivient for the supply of so large a number of horses, 

Close to the water-hole we found Mr. Kennedy's marked tree: it 
was a large box-tree, marked on the north side thus: {ir The 
ente of the axe and chisel were still quite clear, though twelve 
interior may be attributed to the dryness of the climate. 

294 Aay.—Steering north-west, after tailing nearly 30 miles across 
this fearful waste of drymud, wo at length reached a small patoh 
of grass ona randy hummock, but only just in time to save the 
horses, as many could scarcely keep on their legs, and we had to 
temove their Jonds.to those which werv less exhausted. 

_ 80h May.—Lamg before the next morning onr hungry animals had 
consumed every blade of prass, and the «mall patch ronnd the camp 
was reduced to the same barren appearance as the surrounding plain, 
We therefore started in search of food for them, and were: fortunate 
in finding « second patch of grass. about 3 miles to the south, and 
halted for the romainder of tho day, which was Sunday, thankfal 
that Providence had enabled ua to. make it a day of rest. 

diet Mey—The running channel of the river being atill to: the 
west of our position we steered south-west, over barren olay plains, to 
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ome low ridges of drift sand, beyond which we found the channel 
fall of water, with o slight current (lat. 267 2); bat it terminated 
in large reach of water which had not yet filled, and the channel 
lower down was dry. 

appeared to be the higher points of the former sandy desert, the clay 
plains resulting from the deposition of mud in the hollows between 
which had in course of time filled it to one uniform level. 

te June—The channels on tho western side of the plain were 
very irregular, sometines completely lost on the level murface, anid 
agin collecting into large hollows, with box trees on the banks, im 
which fine theeta of water still remamed, some 100 yards wido. and 
more thin a mile in length. Wo therefore did not experience so 
much inconvenience with regard to the supply of this necessary 
element as from the absence of sufficient grass,and the all bot im- 
racticable nature of the mud plains. 

4th Sone.—In latitude 27° low sandstone tableland approached 
the west side of tho river, and we attempted to travel along the 
slope between it and the mud plains, but found it so stony that the 
horses’ hoofs were soon worn to the quick, as we had been compelled 
to remeve their shows to onable them to trverse tha md plains. 

Hod it not been for green bushes of salsola, and some similar 
plants which had sprung up since the main, this tract of country 
exaotly resembled the stony desert described by Captain Sturt, as 
existing 200 miles to the westward. These remarkable features 
forming tho declivities of the sindstone table-land through which 
“Cooper Creek” forces its way, sind by confining the waters to a 
narrower space during floods, canses the fine deep reaches of water 
which characteries it, 

8th Jane. —By following the western limits of tho plaina we reached 
latitude 27° 30', when the sndstone tableland receded, and a bound- 
which had hitherto marked the channels nearly ceased, polygummm 
anil atriplex constituting the mam feature of the vegetation. 

OA Suw.—After toiling 8.W. a day and a half over this level sur- 
face to latitude 27° 50', we approached some low ridges, at the foot 
of which there was a lagoon 11) yards wide, exhibiting signa of a 
earrent during flood to the N.W.; and a# there waa an evident 
westerly trend in all the smaller channels previously crossed, it was 
evident they would acon mergo in Cooper Oreek. 

Steering W.N.W. the several channels collected together, and soon 
formed « deep watercourse, with fine reaches of water. 

9h Jiine.—The sandstone table land closed in on both sides; tha 
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soil of the intervening plain wae much finmer, but showed hy. 
the vegetation that saline nature which oo often attends the develop- 
tant of the upper sandstones in Australia, Gres. was abundant, 
and it Woe aurprising with what rapidity the horses recovered their 


12th Juae.—Approaching the 141st meridian, which isthe boundary 
of the province of South Australia, stony ridges closed in on both 
banks of Cooper Creek, forming almost a natural division, wurces 
which we followed a well-beaten native path: and here I obsorved 
the only instance which has come under my observation whore the 
aborigines have taken the trouble to remove natural obstacles from 
their paths. The loose stones had beon cleared from the track, and 
in some places piled in large heape. 

14th June— Alter pussing the stony ridge the valley became witler, 
the hills receding enddenly, in longitude 140° 0’, both to the north 
and south: and the whole country to the west seemed to consist ut 
a succession of low ridges of red wand anil level plains of dry mul, 
subject to inundation. 

Shortly before reaching the branch of Cooper Creek, named ly 
Captain Sturt “ Strzelecki" Creek, we observed the tracks of two 
horses, one apparently a carthorse and the other a well-bred animal ; 
but as none of their tracks were within the last month, the rain had 
obliterated them to such an extent that they could not be traced up, 
aa they hud loft the hank of the creek on the first fall of min, as is 
the usual habit of horses whose wanderings are uncontrolled, | 

There can be little doubt that these horses belunged to Captain 
‘Sturt, who left one in an exhausted state near this locality, und uleo 
lost-a second horse, whose tracks were followed many miles in the 
direction of this part of Cooper Crock. 

“ Streelecki Creek,” which separates nearly at a right angle from 
the main channel, appears to convey about one-third of the waters of 
Cooper Creek nearly south, ond, aa we afterwards ascertained; con- 
nects it with Lake Torrens, We, however, continued to follow the 
channels which trended west for 40 miles, but jarge branches con- 
tinually broke off to the south and west, and at longth (1th June) 
the whole was lost un the wide plains of dry mod between the sand 
niiges ; and, as theory was no prospect of vither water ur grass to the 
west, L steered sooth and south-east for 50 miles over 4 anceesaion 
of ridges of red drift sand, 10 to 50 feet high, running parallel to 
each other, und in a nearly north and south direction. Between 
these ridges we occasionally found shallow puddles of rain-water, or 
rather nud, as it was so thick with clay os to be scarcely fluid, 
Fortunately, a great quantity of green weeds hud grown up sinco 
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the rain, and the horses improved in comilition aml did not require 
much water, 

‘2 hot Jone —In lntitnd 23° 24° we again came on Strzelecki Creek, 
and then followed it nearly 5.8.W. between sandy ridges to latitude 
29° 25", when it turmmed to the west and entered Lake Torrens. 
(25th Jono.) No permanent water was seen in the bed of the creek, 
though there are many deep hollows which, when once filled, retain 
water for several months, and thie, combined with the existence of 
a fine reach of water in Cooper Creek immediately above the point 
where Stralecki Creek branches off, renders it far the best line of- 
ronte into the interior which haa yet been discovered, 

Passing between the eastern point of Lake Torrens and what has 
hitherto heen considered the ¢astern arm, but now ascertained to be’ 

an independent lnke, the space between (about half a mile) waslevel 
sandy ground, covered with salicormnia, without any apparent con- 
necting channel, ‘The course was continued 5.5.W. towards Mount 
Hopeless, at the northern extreme of the high ranges of Sonth 
Australia, which had been visible across the level conniry at a 
distance of 60 miles. 

2th Fie, — Ae we approached the range of hills tracks of catile and 
horses were olwerved, and 8 miles beyend Mount Hopeless came to a 
eatile station which had boen lately established by Mr. Baker. 

As the natnre of the country we had traversed was such as not to 
admit of any tkefal deviations from it if we returned to New Sonth 
Wiles by land, Tdeemed it advisable to proceed forthwith to Ade- 
Inide, and, disposing of the horses and equipment, return with the 
party by sea to Sydney. 

Stet July.—Wo therefore proceeded by easy stages towards Ade 
laile, experiencing the greatest lospitality at the stations on our 
route, while our reception in the city wae of the most flattering 
Hav tire, 

Fis Excellency Sir Richard Macdonald kindly gavo me the use of 
an oxtonsive paddock for the horses, and provided quarters for the 
mon during the period which necessarily elapsed: before the sale of 
the equipment of the expedition wasetfected. [ have ales to express 
my acknowlodgments of the kind assistance rendered by the Hononur- 
able the Commissioner of Crown Lands, to the Surveyor-Geénoral, and 
the Superintendent of Telegraphs for valuable data conneoted with 
the construction of the map of the rowte, as well aa to many other 
gentlemen whose vordial co-operution greatly facilitated my arnunge- 
Hurt te, 

itis extremely gratifying to record my appreciation of the untiring 
téal and energy which distinguished every individual composing the: 
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expedition; and it is to the unvarying and cheerful alocrity witht 
which each and all performed their respective duties, that, under 
Providence, the rapidity and suocess of the journey are to be mainly 

With reference to the probable fate of Leichhardt, it is evident, 
from tho existence of the marked camp, nearly 80 miles beyond those 
seen hy Mr. Hely, that the account given to that gentleman by the. 
natives of the murder of the party was untrue; and 1 am inclined to 
think only a revival of the report current during Leichhandt's first 
journey to Port Essington. Nor is it probable that they were de- 
iroyed until they had left the Victoria, as, if killed by the natives, 
the scattered bones of the horses and cattle would have beon dbaerved 
during our search. 

Tam therefore. of opinion that they left the riverat the junction of 
the Alice, and, favoured by thunder showers, penetrated the level 
desert country to the north-west; in which case, on the cessation of 
the rain, the party would not only be deprived of a supply of water for 
the onward journey, but nnable to retreat, as the shallow deposits of 
Tain-water would evaporate in a few duys, and it ix not likely that 
they would commence a rotrograde movement until the strength of 
the party had beon severely taxed in the attempt to advanog, 

The character of the country traversed, from tho out-stations on 
the Dawson River to the head of the Warrego River, was genorally 
that of a grassy forest, with ridgos of dense brigalow serub, A great 
portion is available for pastoral purposes, but not well watered > and 
the soil being sandy, the grass would soon be destroyed if too heavily 
stocked. 


4s wo advanced into the interior it became more barren, and, 
exceptalong the banks of the larger watercourses, destitute of timber ; 
and the character of the vegetation indicated excussive fronghin,. 

North of lat. 26° dense scrubs of acacia prevailed on the level 
country boyond the influence of the inundations: but to the south- 
Wan sandy and stony deserts, with low shrubby vegetation, were the 

West of longitude 147°, nearly to the boundary of South Australia, 
in 141°, the country is wnfit for occupation, for, thoowh in favourable 
seasons there might in sume few localities be abundance of foed for 
stock, the arate of min and frequent recurrence of ¢ mht 
render it untenable, the ycrussea andl herbage being principally 
annuals, which not only die, but are ewopt away by the hot atid 
winds, leaving the surface of the soil completely bare, 

On Cooper Creek, near the boundary, there ie a small tract of 
scoond-rate country, which, being abundantly supplied with water, 
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may eventually be oceupied. The best part is, however, within the 
Province of South Australia. 

Between Cooper Creek and Lake Torrens about 120 miles of sandy 
country intervenes, ‘This tract is destitute of surface water ; but as 
it is probable that it could be obtained by sinking welle uf moderate 
depth, I think it might be ocenpied to advantage during the cool 
season, and thus relieve the stations which are now established within 
Laks Torrens, though I fear that the summer heat would be too great 

The geological charncter of the country is remarkably uniform, 
coal, with superincumbent hills and ridges of basalt, extend from 
Darling Downs to the 146th meridian, where there rocks are covered 
by horizontal sandstones, with beds of chert and water-worn quartz 
pebbles, This latter formation extends as far as Mount Hopeless, 
where the slate ranges of South Australia rise abruptly from the 


‘The sandy deserts and mud. plains are only superficial deposits, as 
the sandstones are often exposed where the upper formation 1s inter- 
sected by gullies, | 

The direction of the parallel ridges of drift sand appear to be the 
result of the prevailing winds, and not the action of water, it hemg 
sufficient to-visit thom on a windy day to be convinced that it is 
unnecessary to seek for a moro remote and obecure cause than that 
which is in present operation. 

It is, perhaps, with refernnce to the physical geography of Austrilia 
that the results of the expedition are moxt important; as, by com 
nesting successively the explorations of Sir T. Mitchell, Mir. Ren- 
nedy, Captain Sturt, and Mr. Eyre, the waters of the tropical interior 
of the eastern portion of the continent are proved to flow towards 
Spencer Gulf, if not actually into it, the barometrical observations 
showing that Lake ‘Torrens, the lowest part af the iterior, is de- 
cidedly above the sca level. 

Although only about one-third of the waters of Cooper Creek flow 
into Lake Torrens by the channel of Streelecki Creek, there ls strong 
evidence that ihe remaining channels, afier spreading their waters 
on the vast plains which occupy the country between them and 
Sturt’s Stony Desert, finully drain to the scottth, augmented probably 
by the waters of “ Eyre Creok,” the “ Stony Desert,” and perhupa 


some other watercourses of a similar character coming from the weat- 


This peculiar structure of the interior renders. it improbable that 
any considerable inland lakes ehould exist in. comnection with. the 
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known system of waters; for, as Lake Torrens is decidedly only an 
expanded continuation of Cooper Creek, and therefore the culmi- 
nating point of this vast system of drainure, if there was sufficient 
average fall of rain in the interior to balance the effects af evapora- 
tion from the surface of an extensive sheet of water, tho “ Torrens 
Basin,” instead of being vcoupied by salt marshes, in which the 
existence of anything beyond shallow lagoona of salt water is-yet 
oblomatical, would be maintained as a permanent lake, 

Therefore, if the waters flowing from so largo a treet of oombry 
are insfficient to meet the evaporation from the eurface of Lake 
Torrens, there is even less probability of the waters of the western 
interior forming an inland lake of any magnitude, even should there 
be =: anomalous 4 feature ay a depression of the surface in which it 
could be collected, especially as our knowlodge of its limits indicates 
amuch drier climate and lees favourable conformation of surface 
than in the eastern division of the continent, 

The undulations of the surface of the country are nearly parallel 
to the meridian, gradually dooreasing in beight from the dividing 
range between the eastorn and western waters till, instead of the 
waters of the rivera being confined to valleys, they oooupy plains 
formed by o slight flattening of the curvature of the sphere. Thus 
the sides of the plain throngh which the river ran before it turned 
west to Cooper Creek were 150 feet below the tangential level of the 
centre channels, and even the snmmit of the sandstone table land 
which rose beyond was below the visible horizon, 

Tt is this peculiar conformation. which canses. the stream beda to 
‘spread so widely when following the course of the valleys from north 
to south, and it ia only where they break throngh the intervening 
ridges that the water is confined sufficiently to form well-defined 

oneal 


The existence of these extensive valleys trending north and south 
over ao large a tract of comntry, renders it hy no meane unlikely that 
they continue far beyond the limits of present explorations, and it 
traced nearly 500 milex north from Spencer Gulf through Lake 
Torrens to the stony desert of Sturt (or rather the mud plains con- 
tignons to ite western limit), may be continuous for an equal distance 
beyond to the low land at the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria: « 
theory also supported by the fact, that the rivers Howing into the 
Gulf either come from tho east or west, apparently from higher lund 
in thoes directions, while there is not » single watercourse from the 
sonth, or any itilioution of ¢levated conntry in that directicn, 

With regard to (he number and habits af the aborigines, I could 
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gather little information, as only « collective number of about 100 
men, a few women and children, were seen in small scattered partics ; 
but, judging from the number of eucampments seen, at least a 
thotigand wust visit the hanks of the river; and it ie-probahle that 
the whole of the inhabitants forat least a hmndired miles on each wide 
are dependent on it for water during the dry season, 

Neither sex wear any clothing. Their weapons and utonaile are 
similar to those used on the eastern coast; nor wos there any cha- 
tuctoristic hy which they could bo observed to differ from the abo- 
rigines of other portions of Australia. 

Fish, rats, grass seeds, and a fow roots, constitute their chief food. 

On the upper part of the river they bury their dead, piling wood 
on the grave; near the junction of the Thompson they suspend the 
bodies-in nets, and afterwards remove the bones; while on Cooper 
Creek tho gmves are mounds of earth 8 to 4 feet high, apparently 
without any excavation, and surmounted by a pile of dead wood, 
In the last-named locality the number of burial mounds which had 
heen constructed about two years ago greatly exosedad tho propxir- 
tion of deaths which could havo possibly oceurrod in any ordinary 
* seaaon of mortality, even assuming the densest population known in 
anyother partof Australia: and it isnot improbable that the seasons 
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aboriginal inhabitants of this portion of the Sabet, 


| . A. C. Greaorr. 
Sydaey, 27th August, 1958, 


The Poesmest.—I am lappy to hear that the views of oo encod am. 
Australian traveller aa Mr. Ce ses Roy with the opinion L have #o fre- 
quently “1 as to the saline condition of the interior of Aus- 
This ia the same nenilchiae who } fortied that onset Aen nal 
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from Nor Avsialia to Sin ry Whieks ned for him our G 
Ho is the first man who o far ie termine th tho great te rib 
journeys on three eikles of A fia, that the great interior iso Satan donee 
Cour apr eseai vant valnahie paper which whe just commn- 
nieated <0 the Seciety eurgesta a ite outset o poinfol reminiscence, aml ae 
ul regret that Mr, ition, tndertaken with a view fo moor 
nt abe ee oe thie dep et LENE ea Piles in tie. hemes 


decel im baron e the sea oF tone cokany, Tsiahbardt begga his eater of 
an explorer in tho north of Moreton Bay: in 1646 he undertook anid acoom- 
bahar the perilous jetirory across ese er Srrargah pone (hab arrpeene arin, 
which, from ita dangers, privationd, an ne oy ih isooveries, 
earned «ibe for him the Soll de reed hheniobina whidh this Society and the coluny 
oo joatly bestowed! upon him. Unfortunately, in the end or the Sida teboatlaielck 
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ef 1647, Lelchhardt fell a jp Prod pralseworth spent to traverse tie 
continent from. Moreton | 7 Wo 6s Swin liver. “His los loge originated then 
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The third Paper road was :— 


3. Jorploration of the Murchisou, Lyons, and Gasonyne Freres th Western 

Austrata. Thy Mr, F.'T. Garcorr. 

Communicated by the Corontan Orricr. 

Perth, Jaly 26, 1858. 

Bia,—In accordance with the instructions conveyed in your letter 
of the 15th March, outhorising moe to take the command of the 
Expodition to Shark Bay, in course of organimtion by the northern * 
wttlers, [have the honour to furnish the following report of our 
proceedings while on that service, for the Information of his Excel- 
lency the Governor, 

Tho prolimimary tanvements having been completed, and the 
leary portion of tho stores forwarded by cea to Champion Bay, I 
left Perth on the 26th of March, accompanied by Mr. James Roo na 
aocond im command, chainer Fairburn havmg started the previous 
day with the team and light equipment of the expedition. 

Proceeding by way of ‘Toodyny to the Irwin River, the party wore 
joined by Mr. W. Moors, with three horses; passing on by way 
of Champion Bay, wo arrived at Roobijawanna, the point of general 
rendezvous, by the 10th of April. On the 12th the remainder off the 
stores arrived from Champion Bay, the party being augmented to 
#ix persona by the addition of Mr. C. Nairne und Dugel, an a 
policeman. This day and the following were oceupiod in weighing 
and packing stores, shoeing horses, de, 

144 April. —The ynipment of the expedition bemg completed 
(with tho exception of ono horse to be procered at the Geraldine 
Mine), we moved on to Yanganooka, puming the Geraldine Mine on 
the 10th, and bivinacked on the Murchison River, 6 miles above the 
mino, having obtuined the additional horse, making in all six saddle 
and six pack-homes ; our supplics consisting of (0 days’ rations, on 
a eculo of 1} The. of flour, S$ ozs. of pork, 4 ozs, of sugar, and + on 











Diode totes Riso, Shs party Lainie all well armed and furnished 
With aimmmnition.. 


The mean of our observations with the aneroid barometer ives 
674 feet for the elevation of this part of the rivor above the sea. 

lth to 23th Apr was occupied in ascending the Murchison 
River by easy stages to the junction of the Impey, the highest point 
fittained by me lost year, The only observations worthy of remark 
were, that the inundation had not been so great as that which 
occurred the previous mnimer, the gmas up to this point not being 
by any means so abundant ay I had found it on my former visit; 
the volume of water now running in the bed of the river being, 
however, nt thiv time about the same, although none of the trilu- 
tariaa, incloding the Roderick and Impey, had been im flood, little 
or 10 rain heaving fallen to the W. of the 117th degree of longitude, 
except to the N. of latitude 26°, 

Tavailed myself of the opportunity afforded to make several addi- 
tions and corrections to the map of this part of the country, vrerifyngs 
tho correction made by me last year in the latitude of Mount Mur- 
chison und adjacent hillk, By an improved series of triangulation 
amd «carefully observed ect of Innar distances, I am. inclined to 
place Mount Murchison i in about longitude 110° 80’ EL. which makes 
it more nearly approximate to the longitude formerly given by Mr, 
Austin. 

The variation of the compass I found by several amplitudes to 
be:2* 30’ W. Tho bed of the Murchison Rivor is here about 1077 
feat above the sen. In addition to the fish and game formerly ob- 
served on this part of the river, we met with large flocks of the 
gallinnle, which have for so many years excited tho enriosity of the 
colonisty aa to their habitat; from mubsequant oleorvations it is 
evident they come from much farther to the northeastward. Put 
one party of natives had aa yet been sean, consiating of cight or ten, 
who chased our mative Dugel to tho camp whilo ont shouting, but 
it wae difficult to ascertain whether with hostile intentions. From’ 
this time to our return we regularly mounied sentry during tho 
night, and no one was allowed to quit tho party any distance alone, 

a pPrecantionary measure, the necessity of which was fully borne out 
by tho seqnel. 

26/4 April,—From our camp, which. was gitunted sboul 8 miles. 
west of Mount Murchison, we fairly commenced the exploration, 
of unknown country, Followimg the river nearly N.N.E, for 14 
miles, it turned abruptly io the east; we, however, hola o0r cote, 
which, at 4 miles farther, broght tis to the foot of Mount Narryer, 
which we ascended, and procured a valoable round of angles from- 

Do 
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ila summit, This hill hes an altitude of 1688 feet ‘above those, 
ani is formed by the exiption of a course dark-colonred eryatalline 
trap throngh a base of amorphous sandstone, the direction of tho 
mnge of which it forma a part being nearly morth and south. 
Skitting round the north end of this range we struck cast over n 
stony plain, thinly grassed, wmongst open watiles, and at 5 miles 
again came npon the Murchison some time after dark. The pools 
here were somewhat largor than for many miles below, being from 
00 te 80 yards wide and 4 a mile in length, the water in them 
becoming decidedly brackish; samphire, atriplex, and .other sal- 

27th Apei,—Wo only advanced 9 miloa, owing to Mr. Moore and 
Dogel having to return for ono of the water-broukers, which liad 
been torn off the pack-saddle tho previous night: in a thickot. 
Towards our bivouso, which was im lotitude 260 24° 38", the country 
near the river improved much, the channel of the river becoming 
very shallow; the water had spread over the flats for more than 4 a 
mile on either wide, lange flooded gum treea growing abundanily, 
with a fine sword of grass beneath, tho soil being « rich brown clay 
loam, Gallinule and cockatous were in lange flocks feeding on the 
grass seeda, which were now nearly ripe, 

28th ApoilL—To Intiinde 28° 07’ the river continued to come from 
north by onet through an extensive plain, bounded on the west by a 
low range of ‘tp amd graniio hills, at: an-average divtance of @ or 
7 miles, while to tho eastward only a few distant poaks were visible, 
flooded gum growing plentifully for moro than a milo back from ihe 
river, on. flata of tolorahly good pasture, ‘Receding somewhat farther 
from the river the country opens ont into-extensive plains, yieliling 
but little grase; atriplex tush and thinly scattered stunted acacia 
atv! melalenos troes forming almost the entire vegetation, 

204 Apral—A few miles nearly north brought ua te whore a con- 
éiderable tributary joina the Murchison from tho north, ithe tiver 
trending first norih-oast, then const, and finally, towards the ofter- 
noon, it came from the southward of east, our bivouso being only 
7 miles north of the previous night, while we had made nearly 18 
milos of ensting. Tho bed of the river had gradually become more 
rocky as we ascended; gneiss, with quarts dykes, passing through 
itand yielding a large quantity of'salt, rundered the running water 
of the river searcely drinkable; the only freali water was found in- 
the back channels: filled by the Inte inundutions. The ranges which 
tan parallel with the river to the westward terminated some miles 
to the north of the bend, Another range apparently granitio and 
broken up into detached peaks, commencing a littl: to the oustward 
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of ita termination, ruma east for about 2) miles-at the distance of 6 
or 7 miles from the north bunk of the river. 

To the eastward an elevated mnge, with two conspicuons summits 
which were respectively named Mount Matthew aul Mount Hale, 
terminated the view in that direction, while to the south only a few 
detached penks were visible, 

To-day we fret obeerved o very beautiful convelvulus, which wo 
afterwards found to bear roots like sw ewest potato, some of them mora 
than a pound weight and well fiavoured, forming « very important 
article of fool to (he natives: Tho flowers are numerous, and moa- 
sire from 2 tod inches in diameter, their onter edges of a dark lilaa, 
deepening to a rich purple at the centro, with n pale-green convolite 
ribbing on the outside, the stem and leaf of the plant reaembling: the 
canidia. Mt. Drommond, to whom 1 have described il, considers it 
an important discovery, as by cultivation it might become « valughlo 
addition to our Australian esculunts. 

A-emall species of rock-melon was also found in groat abundance, 
hhont the siz of n pigeon’s egg, somewhat bittor to the tasto, but 
they were not ripe; in other respocts it much recembles tho cul- 
tivated varieties. 

The hed of the river at this night's bivonse had attained an eleva- 
tion: of 124) feet above the sea. 

SA: Apeil—Finding that the Murchizon was leading ue too mitch 
to the eastward, tho. object of the expedition boing to reach tho 
Gasvoyne with nx Httle delay as possiblo, we quitted tho river on a 
N.NCE. conrée for about § miles over a tolerably- grassy plain, in: 
MOTE PUrtE Cer, with atriplex and samphire, and in othersrathor 
thickly studded with acacia and melalenca, Ascending a granite 
hill of 160 feet clowation, the plain was obsorved to the eastwanl to 
extend to the horizon, only broken by ono remarkable bold trap hill 
at the distancy of 20 miles, which was eventually named Mount 
Gould, the main Murchison flowmg round ite southern bose, while o 
considerable tributary from the north-east passed close under it to 
the north-weet ‘Ip the north of our position the country roee into 
a dnctession of stony ridges thinly grassed and nearly destitute of 
trees; inthe valleye the kangaroo gree wus tolerably plentifal and 
qnito. greon, a sufficient ovidence that we had now arrived within 
the infinence-of the ruins that had produced the recent inundatom, 
which gave us every hope of being ably to push across the country 
intervening between thiv and the Guecoyne. We accordingly 
altered our course to nortl-weat for the remainder of this and the 
following slay, oreseing several tributaries to the Murchison, in 
which we found plenty of water, ond on their banks an abundant 
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supply of grass for our horses; the streams being gunerally divided 
from each other by low stony ridges or plains of rod sandy loam, 
yielding a rather santy anpply of grass. 

ord Moy.—Having rested the party the previous day, it being 
Sunday, in lutitude 25° 39 48", of a fine pool of fresh water in a 
stream running south, and apparently tributary ‘to the Murchison, 
wo resumed our course for 3 or 4 miles up a branch of tho stream 
upon which we had been encamped, which tormimited at a gently 
stony ascent; another milo brought us-to ite summit, whieh proved 
to be the water-lino between the Gascoyne and Murchison: ita 
tlevation was fond to be 1500 feet above the sea. From this ridge 
& short descent northward led ua to the head of a water-conrse, 
which we followed in the same direetion for 17 miles, angmantod 
by several emall tributaries; turning to tho westward it formed « 
junction with another river comin from the eastward, in latitude 
25° 14' 23", at an elevation of 1144 foet above the eea, 

The conntry through which wo had passed was a nearly Jevol 
amid barren plain, evenly ond closely paved with emall stones, 
among which» fow stunted acacia found a precarious existence ; 
to this portion of country we gave the charncteristio name of Mao- 
Adam Pinins, 

ith May.—Tho tiver wo had encamped wpon the preeeding night 
liad a level sandy channel 25 yards wide, with several shallow pools 
im ite bed; a narrow belt of flooded gnm lined cither bank, which 
also produced abundance of excellent feed; several of the wrasees 
werd now to ts, yielding a large quantity of seed: further hack 
the pasture was more ecanty, and of an inferior variety of grass, the 
treed consisting almost entirely of small haken or acacia. ~ 

‘The features of the country are generally very tame, with the 
exception of a prominent hill of considerable altituds nearly. 20 
miles fo the northward, to which wo gave the mume of Mount Gns- 

‘coyne. ‘I'he summit of anothur range of less clovation, a little 
to the northward of west, distant 15 wiles, was called Mont 
TPookford., 

Having docided upon following the left hank of the river, with tho 
view of ascertaining what trilutaries might join it from the south. 
ward, we, this morning, took our course for Mount Puckford, 
touching froqnontly upon the hend» of the river, which soon formed 
 junetion with a large channel coming from the eastward, which 
ssoatonn tattle to be the inain Gascoyne; it was still runing in 

mam in the bottom of a sandy bed 80 yards wile, tracen of 
sacar waery’ Biase: betag lanai At 10 wiles the river has 
broken throngh o ridge of ancient opaque white lava, lying north- 
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east and equth-west, and a few miles farther, coming in contact with 
the south-cast foot of Mount Puekford, it doubles buck round ita 
north-east base, and there iskes a general north-west course to Ilnti- 
tide 24° 20' and longitude 116° EL, which we reached by moon of 
the 7th, a conaiderble tributary joining ot this point from tho 
orthwanl A conipact sandutono range resting on a granite base 
(which waa named the Lockier Ranga, after Mr. Lockier Burges, 
oue of the principal promoters of the expedition) here diverts tho 
course of tho river to tho left, which, by sundown, we found wag 
running nearly gouth. The country, for the last 50 miles, varies 
but little in charncter; extensive apen plains alternating with low 
granite ridges, the banks of the river, which here has sequired 4 
width of 100 yards, with a depth of 40 feet, being, in many places, 
stony and cut down by deep mudily oreoks, rendering travelling 
Voth alow and laborious. Several tributaries join from the north 
and south, all of which had very recently ceased to run, 

To the north and east were several prominent peaks and ranges of 
trap hills clothed with short herbage; to the highest of the former, 
a ainglo conical peak, with deeply sermted wides, was given tho 
name of Mount James, after my friend and fellow troveller Mr. 
James Roo: while two lofty summits, far to the northward, were 
¢alled Mount Samuel and Mount Phillips. 

The principal feed waa found near the banks of the rivors, the 
back country etill yielding only o scanty supply of ared coloured 
silky grasa of little valucexcept when quite fresh, A treo resem- 
Wing the sycamore of the Murchison, but with the leaves armnged 
in triplets, and the seed-pods in the form ofp large bean, grows nour 
tho river, and attains a diameter of 2 feet, with a height of 40 feat; 
the wood is light and spongy, something resembling the Nuytsia 
floribunda, bot not gummy. It ia forined by the natives into 
shichds, and near the coast into canoes. We also found on some of 
the rocky hills » tre with fruit and flowers, resembling a small Gp, 
the looves likw mn lemon, but yielding an acrid milky juice. 

Borer] now epocied of crested quail and dark brown pigeons wero 
firet observed here: the beautiful small doves, common in the 
northern districts, were alxo seen by thonsands ; Gallinnle ond the 
clegent Geephaps plumifera (crested pigeon of the marshes) wore 
also very numero, 

St Moy.—Pursning onr cours: down thi left bank, we cro 
sovernl strenm beds which drain w large tract of country between 
thie and the Murchison. The Gaseoyne here divides into several 
broad mandy channels, sometimes x2 much aa a mile apart, Towards 
évening we came upot a native encampment; few of the mon appeared 


to have returned from their day's hunting, but-wo observed mpwards 
of 30 women and children, who mn into the bed of the river to hide, 
forme Of the wonen immersing their childron complotely ‘uniler 
water cocnsiinally to prevent their ory of alarm attracting ouratten: 
natives, this wae the first opportunity we had of examining into 
their domestio coondmy. Around their fires, of which there wor 
- many, wore ranged 1 number of wooden scoops capable of ing 

from 2 to 4.qnaris; these contained « vuricty of soeds and roots: the 
most plentiful wns a species of grain like small plump drake cuth@red 
from a grass much resembling wheat, which is very abundant on the 
alluvial flats, and « root resembling un onion, not larger than a 
pistol bullet, a few rats, which aro very numerous in the crasay flat, 
and a emall -varigty of samphire like a Hottentot fig; formed ihe 
principal portion of their eviming repast, : 

The fow weapons left hy the mun consisted of heavy spears, with 
from 4 to 18 barbs cut out of the solid wood, the ahaft from_10 to 12 
fect in length; large shields resembling those in nas by the natives 
at Champion Bay, made from the sycamore: and a few aking of the 
red kangaroo, formed their entire camp equipment. 

Leaving overything 2s wo found it, wo passed on abont 2 miles 
and eueamped for the night on a low sandy island in the bed of the 
river, which wus here fall of flooded gume of lange prowth, thors 
By 9 o'clock our supper had been diaprsed of, and I had just com- 
pleted my observations for latitude, when we ‘heant the shouts of »: 
large party of natives: approaching from the direction of their camp : 
leaving Mr, Hoe with two others ¢ guard the camp, I advanced with 





Mr. Moore and Doge to ascertain the object of theirvialt, which wo. 


goon fornd to te evidently hostilo, na they came on rapidly all well 
emnmed te the number of 60.or 70, the women and: children retiring 
ti some rooky ground, while the mon advanced lighting the lanze 
ttacka of drift which were ahoniant in this part of the river, When 
within about 40 yards thoy halted a moment, as we had damped our 
fire, and. they could not exactly make out our position, Mr. Moore 
Was in the act of removing his horse from, the front when o fresh: fire 
enabled them to.6ee us, npon which ten or twelve of the eal irae 
nen slipped thiir spears. Being «till desirous if podeible of” avoid 


ing 4 collision I hesitated to fire upon them, but oleerving ia Tango 
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being ovidently wounded; we munnted extra guard for the r- 
mainder of the night, but they did not again venture to attack us. 

fh Mey,—BReing Sunday we only :moved «a few miles lower down 
the river for thore gmss, aml again found ourselves in close proximity 
fo the natives ; in the course of the day several of them made their 
Appearance at the top of a hill-overlooking the camp, bot appeared 
afraid to molest us; they had with them several larco white does 
which were evidently of Australian breed, 

Wkh May.—The river took a south-west course, receiving two 
large tributaries from tho south-east, one of 90 and the other of 50 
yards in width, The flats were wider and large trees more abond- 
ant; the recent flooda had, however, been very devirnctive to the 
pasture, and removed much of the soil for a considerable distance 
back from the river. The trap hills hare ceased ty appear : the Inst, 
remarkable one lay about 10 miles §.E. of our morning's camp, and 
had been named Mount Dalgetty. Our evening's hivouno was found 
to be in latitude 25° 14’, longitude 115° 30' E. by account, and its 
elevation 700 feet above the sea, 

1A May.— Until noon our course along tho river was nearly norih- 
west, sandstones beginning to crop outon the banks, and the country 
generally was poor anil scrubby ; from our noon halt to sunset, our 
course wae nearly west; our bivonao being it latitude 25° oa. 
The bed of the river had here widened wut to $00 yards with an 
average depth of 30 feet, a small stream rmning through the sand 
in the bottom. In addition to the flooded pum, which grows here 
abundantly, observed in tho bed of the river a molalenca of large 
size like a paper bark-tree, but having broad leaves resembling tho 
eucalyptus. Daring the night the natives were very noisy in the 
vicinity, some of them approaching so close as to starilo our horses, 
keeping na well on the alert; the horses on this, as on serorl 
other occasions, appwar to have been our principal safeguard agninat 


1th May.—By the time we had commenced loading our hormes a 


large body of natives had ecalleoted und approached to reconnoitre 
omr camp; Tadvanced towards them to keep them in cheek until 
the louls were completed: On observing that T come slone, three 
mittvee ailvaneed to meet me, throwing three or four spears at me 
in a friendly way, which I picked up and stuck in the ground hy 
my side; this token at once established a good understanding, and 
after an interchange of presents thoy followed us for many miles 
down the river before quitting wu. Towards nightfall several of 
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our friends of the morning again made their appearance with a 
Favines, which abound at thie part of the river; their manauvres 
being equivocal and unsatisfactory wo kept well on our guard ; they, 
however, ran off at night, on my facing about on horseback ta drive 

Our course during the day had been nearly west 22 miles, ono 
large tributary haying joined the river from ihe northward, which 
was afterwards namod the Lyons, in honour.of the Pallant Adimirid 
of that name; this accession had imereased the breadth of tho 
channel to 400 yards, Aa we drew-towards our evening’ bivounse, 
the river entered s gorge formed by the river cutting through tho 
eyuth and of dint-topped sanistona range of about 1200 feet tleva- 
tion above the eva, presenting many bold and Picturtaque outlines 
and detached summits, terminating in abrupt and almost pre- 
cipitous faces; to this we gave the name of the Kennedy Range in 
hondur of our present Governor, 

To the sonth, a detached mass of broken sandstone hills gractually 

falls away in the distance, apparently into a barren gorub similar 
to these on the banks of the lower Murchison, whilo to the west 
lay before ne an extensive plain, nubrokon by a single object, save 
afew low ridges of red drift sand, clothed with « stunted scrub of 
mélajonca and acacia. The bottom of the gorge wo found to be 480 
foot above the sea, 
194 Moy —From this morning to noon of the 15th the conntry 
passed over was similar to that first described, tho sand ridges 
running north-west and south-ast at about a quarter of # inils 
apart; the river keeping « general course af weat-north-weet, its 
channel deepening to 60 feet, and waintaining an average width of 
4) yards, Graat waa only to he found in sqiall patches along tho 
tuargin of the river; the accumulsted waters of the late inunda- 
tions, having beon confined to one cliannel, liad Figen to the height 
of 48 feet, carrying away many of the lorgest timber trees, ae also 
4uuch of the soil from the banka, leaving « scene of devastation 
execeding anything of the kind I had hitherto witnessed, 

A small description of Spanish reed was here finit observed to 
Brow on the margin of the poole, Deep muddy orecks, having only 
short conrecs, wory very numerous, tendering travelling both 
tedious amd intricate, 

From noon of the 15th the country gtulully opened owt to 4 
thinly grassed plain of bght alluvial ofl, atriples bushes and 
acacia, widely xenttered, forming almoet the entire vegetation: the 
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atul dry, 20 rain having fallen during the eummer to the west of 
ihe Lyons Hiver in longitude 115° 20’ E. 

1th May.—Being Sunday, we only moved 4 mila lower, down 
the river for hetter feed, the channel widening out to 600 yards, 

17th May.—Early to-day the river began to throw off numerous 
channels to the north and south, shedding, when in flood, a con- 
siderable amount of water over the adjoining plains, clothing the 
country in the garb of spring, the grass growing luxutiantly along 
the nnmorots channels, atriplex and other low lmshes generally 
ecvering the plain, the lowest levels of which wero extensively 
covered with fields of mud from 1 to 14 imches thick, the deposit 
of a single inundation, yet scarcely hardened by the summer aun. 

At 20 miles we ascended a sandy ridge of about 60 foet in height, 
from which we had our first view of Shark Bay, Babbage Island, 
and ihe mouths of the Gascoyne, now only 4 miles distant, 

Behind. the ridge upon which we etood, and for many miles: to 
the south-east, the country was still under water from the recent 
floods, while between na and the ges lay a low flat, on which ware 
many patches of acacia thicket, alteruating with open grassy 
glues, or fields of atriplex and sampbire, terminating to the west- 
ward in a broad, irregular belt of mangroves, resting on the sliallow 


margin of the bay. | 
Theacending to the flat, we encamped in a rank patch of grass on 


(he hank of the river, about a mile above Babbage Island, the north 
end of which I found to bo in istitude 24° 52, which is 4 miles 
north of the position as given by Sir G. Grey. 

18th May,—Woe found no diffienlty in oressing the southern mouth 
onto Babbage Island, the tide being Jow; it was quite dry at the 
junolion, Having, with Mr. Roe, walked over the greater part of 
the island, making w rough sketch of ite outlines, and completing 
tho requisite observations, while the rest of the party were ocoupiad 
is om unemocessful attempt to catch fieh, we retraced our stops and 
crossed the tisda channel opposite our last night's bivoudc, whero 
it ia not more than 250 yards wide. Continuing our course north- 
eat’ for nearly a mile; we crosed several back channels, some 
tronding towards the Kolainn Flat af SirG. Grey, while others wore 
lust in the deep sendy ravines that extend for some distances to the 
north of the river, 

While on Babbage Islomd several natives had waded neross tho 
northern mouth of the river to meet us, and had returned offer a 
friendly interview, in which thoy apparently described the recent 
landing of two boats with Europeans, Wo now again fell in-with 
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the game natives on the north bank, near o large encampment of 
women and children: the latter quickly hid themselves on our 
approsch, but tho men asmmed a threatening altitads, following ns 
for some distance with much clamour, As their numbers quickly 
augmented, and they appeared determined to commence a Birht, wa 
led them out on to an open plain, where, leaving the pack horses in 
charge of two of the party, four of us suddenly faced about and 
charged them at a pallop, This harmless manceuvre had tho desired 
offset; several of them having narrowly estapod being trodden 
under foot by the horses, they were very quickly dispersed, and 
made no farther attompt to molest us, We encamped this. night 
about ¢ miles above Babbage Island. 

19 May.—Az our object waa to oxplors as far to the northward 
a4 circumstances wonld allow, wo left tho rivar ah @& nhorth-oust 
course, but two hours’ ride across an open plain, through which 
severnl channels ran to the north-west, broucht us to dry barren 
soruks, in which it appeareidl hopeless thit we chould find either 
fol or water: wa seeordingly altered our course to south-east, ard 
inade the river aguin about sundown, 

20th to 23rd May was occupied in tracing wp the north bank of 
the river in the hope of finding o trilmtary coming in from the 
northward, but, with the exception of one smull stream which drains 
tho western face of the Kennedy range, not a dingle trilmiary was 
mot with until we arrived at the Lyons Hivor, o distance of more 
than 00 miles from Babbege Island. The country on the north 
hank differs but little from that on the south, except that travelling 
was somewhat ¢agior, 

24th Moy —Our horves having had a rest, the proviona day being 
Sunday, wo made an early start, and by noon halted on the Lyons 
Rivera short distince above its conthience with the Giascoyne: fs 
channel here was equal in magnitude and sitnilur in appeamnce to 
the main river: @ emall stream was still flowing throngh the wide 
sandy bed, and gradually increased in volume for tearly 80 miles 
up the river. ‘Threo miles to tho north of our mitiday halt Mr, 
Roe and myself wecended a steep sandsiono peak, from which we 
had w fine view of the Kennedy range, the nearest part of which. 
lay about 6 miles to the west, extending for neatly 30 tiles to the 
northward ; the eastern face presents an almoet mnbroken line uf 
nearly porpemlioular sandstone, of probably 500 or (00 foot eleva- 
tion. To the north o fow romarkable peaks served ns valuable 
pomte to carry on our triangniation, which had been continued 
almost uninterrnptoddy from Mount Hope, on the Murchison, 

To the east were several] Tans of fint-topped hills, filling in the 
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#pace between the Lyons and the great southern bend of the Gus- 


coyne, while te the amih, with the exception of ‘a few very distant 
peaks, it appeared, oa fur na the eyo could reach, to be an mniform 
plain of open but almost grassless earnb, 

Maving completed our round of anglee, we struck south-east to a 
patch of forest on the banks of the river, which we did not reach 
until some time after dark. 

26th Moy.—From this. point to lat. 23° 56', the Lyons maintains 
& fener! course of N.N.E. Tho country passed over during to 
day had evidently been tolembly prassy, but the floods had been 
quite as destructive here as on the Gascoyne, the bed of the river 
mul finte for half a mile on each side being mostly choked up or 
buried under fields of fine white sand, which had been brought down 
by the innndations, In several places we observed beds of gypsum 
and fossil shella, with other atrong indicwtions of the existence of 
coal in the vicmity.. Bivoune in lat. 24° 41° 18". 

20th May.—A. few miles along the river brought neto a gorge in 
the eastern edge of the sandstones, to the cast of which it opensd 
ont into extensive plains, in some parts well grassed und in othors 
much washed by the river, Several trp and granite hills wero 
visible at some distance to the northward and eastward. Our 
bivouse was inlat 24° 21°05", about 3 miles south of a bold trap 
tange, the swomit of which was named Mount Sandiman. | 

27th May,—Tho country sll maintained ite variable character, 
travelling near the river being exceodingly heavy on wceount of 
the sand. Tho morning had been calm and sultry, bnt towarda 
noon a sirong breeze set im: from the north, bringing with it a donse 
cloud of fine red dust, aguinwt which it was no casy matter to make 
head with our horses. ‘Towards evening tho flats begun to improve, 
andwe halted: for the night among fine gress; melons and tohacco 
ale growing very Inxuriantly. ‘Tonight it mined for about two 
hours, clearing the atmosphere of its load of dust. 

Oath Moy.—Resuming our course up the river, ‘at 4 miles we 
crossed a stream-bed 40 yards wile, coming in from the N.N.W., 
wod an tho: course of the day passed over several thin beds of 
opaque white lava resting upon the sundstone. At our camp, which 
was in Int, 24° 5° 08", granite began to make ita appearunce in the 
bed of the river, 

204 May.—Our’ packhorssa having now been much lightened of 
their loads, we were touley, for the first time, able to trot for several 
hours, and aa the country stil] improved, several fine areas ee 
coming in from the eastward, wo made considerable 

At our noon halt, Mr. Moore and. myself necenied a hill of xed 
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schist, of 800 or 400 foot clevation, in Int. 23°57'15", which hod 
been named Mount Thomeon. From this hill we had an extensive 
view of the surrounding country ; close to the northern foot the river 
divided into two nearly oqual parts; one; coming from the N.N.E., 
we named the Alma’ ‘To the north, just resting on the edge of the 
tropic, lay = compact range, throngh which there waa apparently 
but one bresk, and that was on the line of the Alma; from the 
southern face of this range, which extends nearly 40 milos to the 
eastward, numerous streama take their rise and flow southward 
mio the Lyons, which bad altered it# course and was now coming 
from the E.S.H. Our intention had been to keep our course until 
we had touched upon the tropic, but, ps the Alma was not running, 
we decided upon followmg the main course ofthe stream, anil 
accordingly adopted an. easterly course for the romainider of the divy, 
encemping about 6 miles to the-eastof Mount Thomson. ‘The river 
here wae much narrower, with a rocky bed containing many pools of 
permanent character, overshadowed by flooded gume of large 
growth, much resembling the Aucalyjtes miperita of the flats of the 
Swon, but not possessing the same pungent leaf. 

S0th MNoy,—Sunday, Found our latiinde to he 23° 58732", amd. 
Jong. 116° E., by acconnt. 

Sist May.— We sturted off st a quick pace, clearing 16 miles 
hy neon, over some fine opon grassy flate, timbered for nearly a 
taile from the river; one tributary 100 yards wide having jolned 
from the north and o smaller one from the south. Leaving the 
part of the river and much resembling those found in the Murchison, 
but tanch larger, sume of them being upwanls of a pound in weight, 
I walked with Mr. Nairne to the summit of a granite hill 2 miles to 
the worthward, from which I had a number of cross-bearings to hills 
already obverved from Mount Thomson, One of considerable eleva- 
| Hon, bearing N. 121° 30! EL, distance 50 miles, luy directly up the 
valley of the river, and was named Momt Augustus, after my 
brother, now conducting tho oxpedition in quest of the remuins- of 
Dr. Leichhardt. Pushing on 12 miles farther, we halted for the 
night im lat, 23° 69' 49". Tobacco here grew of sufficiont: size for 
manufaoture, occupying many bmulred acres of the beet land; «a 
land, yielding a strongly offensive odour from its leaves, 

Ist June.—For the first 12 miles along the river thy flata much im- 
proved, and wera only occasionally bmken up by stony ridges; good 
country was een to oxtend up the tributaries, several of which camo 
in from the north, ‘To the south, at 2 or 3 miloe distant, and yun- 
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‘ning parallel with the river for many miles, was an oven grasey mune 
of moderate clovation, uvarly destitute of trees or bushes ; the acacia 
evidently fast giving way to an open, undulating, and thinly-grassed, 
country, the back lands being, however, etill too. stony to yield 
mich pasture, the summer grase being already parched and dry, tho 

At our noon halt the main river hud ceased ta flow, but a -triba- 
tary coming from the N.E. hed a small stream stall runing in the 
bottom of a muddy channel, down which the recent Hoods bad 
brought flags and portions of bulrash, the only instance Cheong hint 
the district in which we had observed them. 

The next 1) miles passed over between this and sunset was 
chiefly an alluvial flat, much resembling the fertile lands near the 
mouth of the Greanotgh; the acacias and several varieties of mela- 
lywoa, among which was the Callixteaon phaneews, with its beantiful 
soarlet iluowers, were growing with tropical. Iwxuriance, the soilim 
many places being still saturated with moisture. A witer melon 
war here first observed, the fruit not attaining to more than two 
inches in length, but not otherwise differing from the cultivated 
kinda, Wealso found a fruit in shape like « pear, three inches in 
length, growing on « small creepar; the interior of the fruit con- 
sisted. of a number of «mall flat seeds, to which wero attached o 
bundle of long silky fibrea resembling cotton, Our bivoune waa in 
lat. 24° 7 62", near a fine pool of fresh water, with limestone 
eropping out In a thin: bod on the banks; we had frequently met 
with It dixtributed in small nodulea ecattered over a large portion 
of the country on the Upper Murchison. 

Since quitting tho mouth of the Gascoyne we had scen natives 
almost daily; to-night we again found ourselves in close proximity 

Qnd Jum.—Onr neighbours paid wi an early visit this morning, 
gome of them evidently bent on mischief, but were rostrained hy 
others more prudent, not, however, before it had neariy cost ono of 
them his life; having poitited a spear at Mr. Moore, Dogel, whoae 
natural instincia are very destructive, hastily took aim st him, but 
fortunately pulled the wrong trigger, which just gave his adversary 
time to lower his wespon. On our mounting our horees they hastily 
fell back and. joined their other companions at their camp, which 
was just in our line of marcel; abont thirty of them awailed our 
approach with some tokeny of defianee, bat mort of them decumpod 
on. our coming within «pears throw, | 

Directing our course for Mount Angusins, wo pmhed on at a 
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down, but,-after riding 20 milos, we found it to be further off than 
we anticipated, and accordingly altered our conred and encamped 
at a pool ‘in the river about # miles N.E. of the Mount, in Jat. 
=4° 20’, and at an clevation of 1400 fect above the son. 
We here met with strong evidences of tha cannibalism of the 
“matives; at a recently occupied encampment we found several of 
the bones of a full-grown native that had been cooked, the teeth 
marks on the edges of a blade-bone bearing conclusive evidence as 
to the purpose to which it had been upplied ; some of tho ribs were 
lying by tho huts with o portion of the meat still on them. 
early the whole of the country passed over this day Waa an. 
allnvial flat, extending on the south-west to the eTassy mange 
altoudy described, while to the north and cast it extended for Any 
miles, branching ont into the numerous valleys that drain -the 
different ranges in that direction ; the grass and vegetation on these 
flats are nol so rank as on that traversed the previous day, but more 
even, ani! the soil better adapted for agriculture; the amount of 
Roud land on this part of the Lyons River was estimated at 110 
aquare miles, while on the tributaries between Mount Thomson and 
Monnt Angustys T have no doubt that there is as much more. Water 
at this time was plentiful in the numerous channels that intersect 
the plain, their pormanency being the only mattor of doubt: our 
imited acquaintance with the nature of the seasons in these latitndes: 
does not enable us to decide with any degree of certainty; the 
pools lower down the river ara nnqucstionshly of a permanent 
character, but many of them-were already becoming Linekish, 
The quantity of game sen in this part of the country was also 
favourable indication. Turkeys; and » new variety of pigeon 
having « brown back and slat-colournd breast, on the Wil te- 
sombling a tame pigeon, congregate in flights sometimes of a thou- 
sand together; emou, cockatoos, quail, and paroquets are aleo very 
numerons, partioulurly the latter. 
3rd June-—A gentle ascent of 24 milea brought ws to the foot of 
Mount Angustus, whore, leaving our horses in charge of Fairburn 
and Dugel, we commenced the aacent up the only acedesihle point 
on this side of the hill; it reyuired two hou’ heavy toil to bring 
as to the summit, the barometer gradually falling tntil it only 
registered 26-10, which, compared the simultaneous observa- 
tions kept at Champion Bay by Mr. H. Gray, cives an olevation 
4,450 feet above the lovel of the wea, the last 560 fect of the arnt 
boing clothed in thickets of melaleuca, among which grew a non- 
deseript varioty of red gum-tres, tho only new thing obeeryed in 
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this looality. Tha air wae: fortunately very cloar, enabling w to 
hearings to slmost every remarkable summit within 80 miles, 
and in two instances io hills more than 100. miles distant, 

From this commanding position I was enabled to sketch in the 
courses of the rivers for more than 20 miles, some of them probably 
tuking their ries from 6) to 10 miles still farther to the enstward. 
To the N.E. the country continued to improva in appearance until 
the view was intercepted by bold ranges of trap and granite, one of 
which, bearing N. 30° E, magnetic, distant nearly 100 milog; having 
n sharp volcanio cutline, reared its summit above all the rest. ‘To 
the 5.5. the country was not quite so promising, the ridges. —pre- 
senting naked stony outlines, upon which was only a little scanty 
gmss or a fow bushes; to the south it waa almost an 
plain, extending almost as far aa the Murchison River, over whicli 
lay our homeward course, Descending the Mount, we encamped at 
a spring, in aome fine feed, close at its foot, 

4/\ Juie—As wo liad now been out fifty-one days, and os our 
7 ions were only caleulated to last twenty-four days longer, 
Geraldino Mine, we wero reluctantly compelled to tum our steps 
homeward, as we were still 560 miles from the settled districts. 
Passing, therefore, over the eastern foot of Mount Angusins, we 
pursued. 5.5.5. course for 20 miles, over alternating grassy plains 
and stony ridges; we encamped on a» river with a sandy bed, im 
which were o few shallow pools, its trend bearing N.N.W., and 
probably joing the Gastoyne near thie Lockier Mange. The foed on 
this river, as well a5 on those between this and the Murchison, was 

noipally Kangarop of strong growth; the course of tho 
See Mie ons 1 ccathhs een n a ataiion hit tile Homa acia 
fe tel eenactonet cai nanine 

bth June—A south course of 1) miles over a poor atony country 
brought ne to the head of « stream, which following in the same 
direction to lat. 24° 51 52", we found plenty of grass on its bank 
and pools of water in its bod, which was here U0 yards wide ; the 
principal features of tho adjacent country bemg low granite ridges, 
intersected Ivy occasional quartz dykes, alternating with chlorite 
eohist, 

6 Jam.—Sunday. 

Tih June —Following a 8.5.5. conse, ot 6 miles the stream tumed 
io the SW. Passing over several miles of stony country, in let. 
24° 59° $9", we crossed another stream-bed, 40 yards wide, rnning 
to the westward, and forming » junetion with the lat at somo miles 

‘owarls snmlown we cam: upou o pees nena 
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plain, and a milo farther atrack a grassy channel 30 yards wide, 
which had barely ceased’ running, the eoil for some distance on 
eithor bank being-a etrong red loam, yielding a» fair supply of 
pusture. This channel we afterwards found to le only one of 
seveni! which formed the main branch of the Gascoyne. The 
oleerved latitude wag 25° 6’ $0", and elevation 1740 feet above 

A Sun—A mile farther we came wpon the main channel of the 
river, with a wide ehallow bed, down which a sinall stream wus 
growing for more than a mile back from the river. “To the eastward 
the country continued level and grassy aa far as the eye could 
Teach; our time was, however, too limited to admit of our making 
any further examination of this promising tract. A party of 20 or 
60 natives were encamped hore, and were apparently living upon 
the roots of the comvolvulus, which grows in the vicinity in reat 
abundance, 

For 15 miles to the south-east it continned 9 love! plain of red 
loam, tolerably well grassed and covered with an: open wood of 
acatia; the next 8 miles was overa poor, stony ridge of modomte elc- 
vation, terminating ata large dry stream bed, fn latitude 25° 24' 16", 
with some fine kangaroo grass on its hanks, 

ith June.—Ten milns south, over a granite country, we struck the 
head of a water-course, which, after winding about for 16 miles, ran 
close to the western foot of Mount Gould, where we encamped at iis 
junction with another emall stream coming-from the norihwani, 
The country passed over to-day wus genemilly very stony, until wa 
caine within a few miles of Mannt Gould. 

LitA June— Taking our course direot for Mount Hale, the pasture 
rapidly improved ; at 10 miles the watercourse we had been following 
formed a junction with the main Murchison coming in from the east- 
ward. From the appearance of the river at this point, it is probable 
that it takes its rise nearly another 10) miles farther to the N.E. 
The next 1) miles down the river wus fair average entile pasture, ex- 
teniling for several miles to the right and loft—open flats of atriplex 
and sumphire occurring at intervals, 

Lith Jume—The river scon divided intoseveral channels, shedding 
ite waters over a fine alluvial flat of considemblo extent, Yielding a 
Fich eward of grass, under flooded ywma of large growth. A little 
after noon we came wpon our outward track, and encamped at night 

12th to 22nd Jone was occupied in descending the river to the 
Gemldine Mine, entting off several bends of the river, and making 
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would adinit. 

230 Jine—We all arrived enfe at the hospitable residence of Mr. 
W. Burges, just in time ty eseape 8 set in of rain, which lasted, with 
littic Intermission, till the 26th. 

27th and 28th June were employed in packing up and. otherwise 
disposing of the equipment of the expodition. On the 20th we arrived 
at the honse of Mr, L. Burges, on the Irwin; the following day being 
ocepiod in taking up the aecounts connected with the expedition, 
which, including the whole of the cash expenditure, did not exceed 
1, which sum had already been subscribed bya few acttlors into- 
rested in the undertaking, 

Quitting the Irwin on the Ist of July, and proceeding by way of 
Dandaragan and Toodyay, I arrived with Mr, Roe and chainer Fair- 
burn in Perth on the 10th instant, having accomplished a journay of 
nearly 2000 miles in 107 days. 


On reviewing the foregoing report, I find it necessary to add s few 
observations.on enbjects that could not well: be introduced into the 

Ip the first place, viewing the googmphical and geologion! fratures 
in combination, the tract of country contained within the 114th aud 
118th parallels of longitude, and the 24th and 27th degrees of south 
lutitude, may be considered of an inclined plain, the ouster edge of 
which has an elovation of about 1700 feet above the level of the sea, 
Commencing from the coast, tho first 100 miles is almost exclusively 
of tertiary sandstone formation, which the process of denudation haa, 
in many instances; converted into cither stony or sandy tracts, rarely 
- fertile, except when subject to the influence of frequent inundation. 
Thiv region seldom. gives riee to rivers or watercourses; the dlat- 
topped ranges which are often found towards thy eastern limite of 
this formation do net generally cxceed 500 of (00 feet: in altitude, 
and are only those portions of country that have not aa -yet yielded 
to the waste of time or the constant action of rivera, which, rising 
in the higher landa more to tho eastward, rapidly abrado, and in 
their onward course remove the soft and porous sandstone from their 
bases, 

In the decper valleys, towards the eastern edgo of these sand- 
ntones, thin beds of colitie limestone, containing nomerous foenil 
shells, cocasionally cecur; alao gypsum and clayey shales, with other 
indications of the prokable existence of coal in the vicinity : following 
the series appears a compact, fine-crnined amorphous sandstone, 
having an. almost flinty fracture; this rook in a few miles gives place 
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to prunite and gneiss, frequently broken up by the upheaval of whin- 
stone and porphyritic trap hills, having an olevation of from 100) to 
500 feet above the plain. | 

As we proceeded eastivard, the emptive rocks became more 
ninmuerows; chlorite alate, vetms of quartz, chert, and variegated. 
jusper, frequently forming the summits of the most elevated hills, 
while, on the general level of the plain, are ocomionally found thin 
beds of ancient lava. | 

The rivers, unlike most others in Western Australia, have nearly 
an even fall throughout their entire longih, amounting on an average 
to 6 feet per mile: this, in o conntry subject to the sndden fall of 
almoat tropical rains, is what gives rise to the destructive innnda- 

Of the climate and seasons, go little is at present known, that, 
allowing sll other difficulties to have been overcome, it would be 
very hazardous to risk flocks and henis beyond the head of the Mur 
chison, until the country has again-been visited at a difforent period 
of the year, ay itis probable that it-has as yet only been séen under 
the most favonrable conditions, 

Tho fluctuations of the temperatnre arp occasionally considemble : 

‘in the middle of June it some days amwunted to 46° in six heures, 
registering at 7 a.M.367, and at 1 pat. 82°: ies having been seo a 
far north ng lat. 249 $0, 
_ The prevailing winds during the period of inundation appear to 
have been from the south-cast, as most of the trees blown down while 
‘the enil was in 6 staie of satorition, lay with their top ‘to the north. 
west. In May and June the winds ranged between north-east anil 
‘nest aiend 

Of tho regularity of the return of the aim,er mins it in at present 
difficult to form « decided opinion; but sa far as observation would 
aiimit, 1 am inclined to think they cannat he relied on with any 





period at which they fall boing about January and Felirnary; and 
it iy a significant fhot that the grass found buried beneath the inud 
‘during these tmonthy, had generally attained only about half its 


With regard to the quantity and distribution of the avnilabte 
lands, it will only be necessary to olwerve that, with the exception 
of 20,000 or 40,000 serce at tho meth of the Gascoyne, there is no 
Lyone River. ‘The amownt of land on this rivor has already been 
tatimated at nearly 300 equate miles, whilo on the Tipper Oneeovne 
‘and its tribotaries there ia, probably, donble that quantity : this, with 
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the lands on the Murchison, near Mount Hale, would mnko a total of 
‘about a million of acres. 

A very important circumstance in connection with thia district in 
the total nwheenoe, so far as wo were uble to observe, of any of the 
varieties of Gastrolobium or Euphorbia, which eanstitute the poison- 
ous plants 20 fatal to cattle and alocp in other paris of the colony, 

Tho ménns of acoose tothe Upper Gascoyne and Lyons iv another 
Laportant matter for consideration. Iam imclined to think that 
these districts cannot bo advantageously ectiled until the tract of 
country between itand the north coast has been explored, and « port 
established somewhere between Exmouth Gulf and Depuch Island, 
a4, should the country in that direction fulfil ite promise, the inter- 
voning space would very quickly be filled up and the lands on the 
Gascoyne become available, ita distance from the north ecast being 
abont 200 miles, while from Port Gregory or Champion Bay would 
not be less than from 340 to 360 miles; a difference of some moment 
in the transport of stores or produce. 

From the lay of the-country to tho northward of the Tyons River 
there does not appear to bo any reason to suppose that a river of any 
magnitude falls into Exmouth Gulf, as there would be hardly room 
for it between the sources of the Alma and the rivers flowing to tho 
hurth coast. 

Teannet bring my Report to a conclusion without reconling my 
acknowledgmonta to Mr. Jamea Hoo for the able and efficient as- 
sitanoed he has rendered me throughout the expedition, barometrical 
observations ariel management of the provision department having 
been especially under his charge. 

My best thanks are also due to Mr. W. Moore and Mr, C. Nairne, 
who on every occasion endeavoured to relieve mo os muchas possible 
from some of the many arduous duties that necessarily devolye on 
tho leader of an exploring party, Chainer Fairburn ond the Native 
aSaSE 6 Gs, REGEN pntsnrvinior Dk, Ae: DEHLI reer 

duties, 





T may odd that to the ready eo-nperation and tmanimity that pre- 
vaili) thronghout ihe porty may, in no small degree, be ascribed the 
suocessfnl isano of the mundertaking. 


T have the honour to be, Sir, &e., 
F, T. Ganiony, Assistant-Surveyor. 
To the Hon, the Surveyor General, de 
The Paeament—l feel personally obliged to Mr. FP. Gregory for bering 


broaght tha Murchison River inte tralian, Won my friend Sir George Grey, 
the present gorernorof tho Cape of Good Hope, went to explore this conntry 
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_T was enabled to be ibs soho hey ani te ti- 
vs std al ee ere, Te van mippowed 


+; but Lom gind to hen that it le ko ji motive. beworer, 1 fi 
aor frou tliat par : eee eee it co aad Te 
that part of one o 
Australia. is rapidly inte fee ol We. have ime 
‘whether a large and seh ee of tl wt 
Mer, Grogory hes assured tua that nch tracta do 
i that there are 
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co mines, iron, and other ore in. a 
i ae Hor younger brothers 


ay 
ee 
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.J.G, ve 
thirteen Lo folittien years, and I heya hal a sequaintaee with tha 
family of readin sat aml con speak to com purtetrey, munud 
to the crelit-whleh their statements deserve. i cory four years ago 
the tribes who communicate one with another fe a chain downto Sia 
River, gave un to understand that birds mentioned by Mr. . Gimgory came from 
a@ good country, ‘Cousequently an exploration was formed for the purpose of 


Segitita Whether It waa so or not. ‘The discovery by Mr. Gregory of this 
bind, w had not bean seen on the Swan River, cca in 1854, inary 


teat twent year, proves, in my that there is a extant of 
in the nal neighboorhood in which it waa found . Gregory. 
tat the grt dno "which te casita fGen 
head quarters will for a time -p t the colonists from taking advantage 
1 30 le oa San bh: Sep aod Cat y 250 
300 miles tie neta aye cae is on a ee belt of onder- 


| the water-melon, Aa to, the wilil tobacne, I Neliaon tab i 
correct, om} zay ao on the anthority of my late exeellent friend Robert 3 
Tht he ass Ine it Was of no value a2 a production. Lind watered by 
Hee Marcio i de int pat of Australia whih {have herd of anything 
like ‘on esculent ty ber restinbting that of the Convolvulns batata—the 


were so, Or indeed any exelent tuber, tha natives in: this pert of Australia 

ought, cultivating it oie feeding on it, to have been foul ina higher stale 

OC civilisation than any Accs! have yet attained, With a aces 
iin anil water-melon, Mr. Gregory: must have mistaken something es 
em, because they are really the productions of certain parts of Asia. Jam 

ol Nace taesliciry of the rivet Munchiacn,” It’ will i Hoiahis 

ur lg ia fer the ywoduction of wool, and avery differnn? country 

is soap from the bes tropical region of Australia to which sone gentle. 
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First Lord of the Admivalty; Exheard Beldam ; Joseph Looks w.r,+ auf 
Ahterman Wl A, Rose, Engrs. wore preemnted upon their election, 
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1, Notes, (feegraphical and Commercial, made during tht Passage nf 
AiLMS. Furia, in 1858, from Shanghai to the Gulf of Pochall anil 
tack, By Carr. Surman Ospoux, ax, 0, vena, do. Wel 
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Tanks to the chatinacy of the Chinese Government, which rejected 

the advances mado by the plonipotentiarica of Groat Britain and 

France te bring about an amicable arrangemont.of existing diifer- 
VL. Hh. . 
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ences by « conference at Shanghai in the spring of the present 
year, His Excellency Lord Elgin food himself conmmpelled to pro- 
ceed thence to Tientsin, on the Peiho River, with o naval force, 
a as to compel H, L M, Hien-Pung the First, to listen to our 
demand s* 


HM. 8. Fursous had already hod for some montha the honour of 
carrying about tho Britiah ambassador and suite In Chinese waters ; 
and replete with interest na had already boon my cruise in the old 
steam-frigale, the new ground upon which we were shortly fo enter 
rendered the voyage we were about to make w source of perfect 
delight, and all our preparations for a prolonged stay in the Gulf of 
Pecholi were expeditionsly and zealonsly completed. Apart from 
meére curiosity, the importance. of reaching the near vicinity of the 
Chinese capital, and of placing the ambessador in a position to 
dictate bia own terms, had long been patent foal; and none but 
those grown blind by gazing at Canton could help seeing thit it 
was unworthy of Great Britain to be merely squabhling with the 
militia of a wretched Chinese city, two thouaand miles distant from 
the centro of governmont. 

Taking care to start from Hongkong at such a time as to give the 
Furvus the best chance of escaping the bad weathor likely to occur 
about the vernal equinox, we were enabled to visit Swatow, Amoy, 
Fu+how-fa, Ningpo, Shapn, and the whole Chusan Archipelago, 
Withont encountering a single donble reef topsai) breeze to mar the 
interest of the trip to my many guests, or prevent thom Wy sea-<ick- 
ness from aequiring that focal information from personal olwerration of 
the reacurces and capabilities of the many places visited, which, 
after all, is worth far more than reading whole libraries of travel or 


After waiting at Shanghai from March 25th to April §th for the 
Admiral and gunboats to urrive, Lord Elgin induced Captain Sir 
Frederick Nicoleon of the Piyur to proceed to the Gulf of Pecheli 
without farther delay; anid a few days afterwards; April 10, 1858, 
the. Fwriow took the Sluney gunboat in tow, and weighod from 
Shanghai to proceed down the Yang-ze-kiang River for the same 


Of the queen of contral China, the good city of Shanghai, I need 
not say mor, while #o much has been written and is being written 
of it, than that sixtcen years ago 1 was one of some half-dozen 
English boats’ crews, under the present Commodore Wataon, whe 
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anew order of things; and Tam «ure not the most sanguine 
among us could have anticipated that snch a magnificent European 
colony would have heen created in so short » space of time—that 
export trade in European bottoins, amounting to the value of 
(26,774,018.) twenty-six millions seven hundred and seventy-four 
thousand odd pounds! wonld wow oxist,* and that at the same time 
the native trade and native eraft wonld show no apparent diminu- 
tion. Yet itisso, Where a low, unhealthy marsh existed. dotted 
with squalid Chinese abodes, a fine quay, or bund, is now seen: 
sich a quay a# would put you, who live on the banks of Father 
Thames, to the blnsh!—handsome houses, gurdens, yachts, mail 
Steamers, and steam-tugs—a thonsand indications, in short, of the 
wealth and progperity of the commercial community, 

Tho navul officer, contemplating such a weene of prosperity and 
wealth, replete with high promize to all the world, enddenly created 
on the footprints left by his profession, may, at any rate, without 
egotiem, say that its labors have not been In vain; and aa I turned 
my back upon Shanghai towards the fresh ubroken ground north of 
the Yang-ze, the hope naturally arose that our Inbours might he 
equally prolific in benefits to Great Britain and Chinn. 

The weather, whilst wo had been in Shanghai, was teantifnl: 
the north-aast monsoon had lost its keen edge, while the sun wae not 
yet too hot to wear blue clothing, of to admit of brisk exervise ; spurts 
of wind from south and esuth-cast had occurred for the Inst month, 
ail taking advantage of it, two divisions of the Chinese grain junks 
had already started for Pekin: thé first division, with some eight 
thonsand tons of rice, &e,, had arrived at the capital; the second 
division started about the tue we arrived in the river, and when 
the Chineso officiale at Shanghai learned the possibility of how- 
tilities, the greatest anxiety wax oxpreseed lest we shonld occasion 
& famine in the North and in Pekin by intercepting these supplies, 
The rebellion in the valley of the Yang-ze-kiang, the occupation 
of Ching-kiang-fa on the Great Canal, and the unruly Hoang-Ho, or 
Yellow River, having left its bed and taken some other course, liad 
all combined to force the old canal traffic between Northern and 
Southern China into « consting trade; and it said a good deal for 
the energy and nautical enterprise of the Chinese that they hod thus 








_- Phe Cratom Hoare retures for 1857, published at Shanghai by the heal of 
the Anglo-Chinese. Customs, Mr. H. XN. Lay, show for 1857, 14,299,/09a/, 

‘trade; opium, 3,243,288); treamare, 446,260! ; copper coin, 444,774L 
Total, ee,rrapiee tit _ iia 
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qtickly adapted themselves to ¢ireumstances, and undertaken: to. 
ounvey not only Inxurins, but actually food to the northern pro- 
Vinees, in the same: deseription of vessels with which I parfectly. 
remember secmg them uavigato the emooth waters of the Yang-ze- 
kiang in former days, With euch» pooplo I-maintain it ts folly to 
say that thoy will “ break before they will bend.” They are only 
Asintics; make them iio a thing—compel them to advance—and they 
will do itas well os any of us; but consult their prejudices, or their 
ease, nnd good bye to any change or advancement. They are tous 
what the child is to the man; bear that in mind—treat them as 
children; make them do what we know iz for their benefit, as well 
ha our.own, atul ul) difficulties with China ore at an end, 

Between the Amberst Rocks at tho northern entrance of the 
Vang-ce and Shantung Point, we steamed and sailed in, generally 
épeaking, amooth water, although sharp breezes of short duration 
sprang up alternately from north-north-cast and south; the latter 
bringing with it-alow white mist, through which the quaint hulle and 
quainter cut sails of many Uhinese jonks were constantly seen, The 
Majority of these vessela were Tecognised by their peculiar form to 
be from Shanghai, or the Yang-re-kiang, whilst here and there 
these of Fu-chow-fa, Amoy, and Canton were distinguished by 
corinin forme of hnll, cut of sail, or eccentricity in their pamt; 
for it iv ad easy to recognise the junks belonging to the different 
provinees of the ea-board of China—indeed to distinguish the 
fishing boats of awe portion of the coast from those of another—as it 
is when running up the English Channel ta know o Cawsand- 
ningek from an Lele of Wight wherry, or Brighton cobble. Ba it 
remonibered, however, that itis only in the external form and pamt of 
hie junk, or cut of his:esils, that the Chinaman of the Sunth differs 
from him ofthe North. Inall the mternal fittings und naution) gear 
there is not the slightest diffsrence. In all sea-going junks the 
rudder lifts or lowore at pleasure, tho tiller is equally Jong, the «ails 
are #imilarly fitted, and the wooden anchor and coir-eable: work 
upon immutable principles, which would delight such ancient 
lore of Europe ad weep over the departed days of hemp cables 

and ehingle ballast, This unconseryative departure from cortain 
fixed luwa whivh the Chinaman allows himself in junk-building is, 
however, of (hismnch tee to the Ruropenn, that in thick weather 
our opium-clippéers and packets, rmmining up and down the coast, 
often know they are off a certain port or distinct by the appearanoo 
of the fishing boats working abont in the offing. 

‘The unifomnity of the soundings, as well as nature of the bottom, 
tho Furious sailed over in the 360 miles of pea intervening between 
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the months of the Vang-ze-kiang ond Shantung Point, proved 
we were #till travelling over a enbmurine region, firmed: by the 
allwvial deposita of those twin giants, the Hoang-Ho and Yang-ee- 
kinng; and it was deeply interesting to think. that at some firture 
day the plain beneath our keel would, by aecumulated deposits, rise 
to low-water mark, and then, like much of the adjacent const of 
China, be inimediately seized upon by «warming Chinese, be diked, 
cultivated, populated, and added to that already wonderful region 
known ia the Great Plain of Chinn: an event which, judging by tha 
rapid formation of Twung-ming, Bosh Island, and othor spots in thin 
noighbenrhool, isnot ao far distant as many might suppose; After 
ain of nearly 400 miles on w north cone, we Teached the 
Shantung promontory, and entered what has boen called the Yollow 
Sea, though I know not with what justice, for its waters struck me 
to he of a purer pule sea green than these of the region we had lefe 
behind us, Ge those of the Gulf of Pecheli, which we afterwards 
entered. There waa now a decided decrease in the temperature of 
the air, and at nights it wae even in our eobins as Jow aa 58° Fuler. 
Daylight of April 12th found ms of Alocate Tsland, and aa we eteeroil 
fo the westward for the Straita of Mia-tao, « cold south-cast breero 
from the high lands of Shantung rolled back tie night mists from 
hill and valley, dieplaying under a rising sun a glorious and striking 
TSnorama, which, though perhaps not eo rich as the valloy we had 
been s0 long in, to the sonthward, was far more preferable to the 
eye. Lew-coong Island and Wei-hai-woi harbour wero soon pureed, 
and it took mH all the forenoon to crows the broad meheliared bay, af 
the eastern horn of which stands the now important city of Che- 
chow-fn. Great numbers of junks were working clea along shore : 
most of them, possibly from fear of tis, pussed inside the numercua 
inlets forming the Che-fow harbour of our charta. 

This ntichorage, of which wa haven survey by Liewtenant 7} 
Ross; of the Bombay marine, mado in the year 1816, only offonds 
partial sholter to north-east and east gales, which are, 1 should 
think, those most to be avoided in this. sca. A Prench frigate lately 
anchored in the bay, and in a north-east breeze pitched bows nuder 
in a tremendous sea, with 180 fotheme of cable on a single anchor, 
(Qutside, and bearing about north-oast by east } of a mile distant 
from the outer islam, ealled North Island, we observed breakers 
which are not marked in the charts, showing that althungh the 
survey is gonernlly correct, 56 far ad cross-bearings and transits of 
‘the points would allow na to form on iden, it must. have been 
Tinstily donw, From Che-fir Point to Tong-chow-fa, a lange city 
30 tnilod WUNLW. of the former, the land wus very picturesque, the 
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coast slightly indented, but with no appearance of secure harbours, 
The scenery of Shantung, the peculiar form of tho hills, and tho 
natnral or artificial tumuli which appeared to crown their enmmite, 
or rite from the lovel plateans, recalled strongly to mind the penin- 
sules of Taman ami Kerich, on the shores of the Black Sea. The 
resemblancs led to speculation in my mind as to the connec- 
tion between two points #0 far apart upon the globe's aurface, 
Both were in Asia; both spots were on the southern edge of the 
great Tartarian region, and in about the same degree of north lati- 
tude; over both, af no very remote period, nomadic tribes of the 
suue great family had wandered aa conquerors or fngitives, and 
erected those silent yet expressive tumuli, either as tokens of their 
sqvercignty, or in barbaric honour of departed warrior chiefs. ‘Those 
in the far West were now in the hands of the warlike Russian, to be 
hollowed. ont into Mamelons.and Malakedis for the good. of tha 
orthodox faith; these befure ua in the East had been seized upon by 
the Chinese, a far more practical race, who, alas for the poetry of the 
act! tumed these chambers, fashioned for the post-mortem revels of 
the mounted Viking of Turtary, into lime and brick-kilna! if not 
yet viler purposes: 

Ugly shoals and broken water alowed on «either sido of the city 
of Teng-chow-fn," andas the Fimnous rattled nlong under stean 
and sail, the extensive hattlements of the city struck even mu, who 
wat freah from the groat Chinese towns of Canton and Shanghai, as 
enclosing an ares larger than any before scen. ‘Tong-chow-fn 
stands upon a level, which rivew somewhat abruptly from the sea 
for's hunilred feet or #0. Within its walls, and at the N,W. angle, 
isa conical hill, crowned with a temple, Not fur in the rear the 
lofty hills of Shangking wre seen, and the ground rises on the 
eastern and western sidos of the, city; indeed, in im military point 
of view, the walls are dominated by a ridge of hilly rnning out 
to the east, and from the extreme point of which the Gulf of 
Pecholi may be said to commence. 

The heat information we possess. of Teng-chow-fu, and hap 
meagre enough, is to be found in the voluminyus nurmutive of Lond 
Macartnny’s embassy to China in 1703; and as it is now one of 
the new ports open fur Ennopean commerce, and likely to play an 
important part os the emporium of Northem China, I ehall take 
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work. 

After mentioving that the walls of Teng-chow-fo enolosed more 
grotm) than waa ocoupied by houses, a tomark, by-the-bye, appli- 
cable to all Chinese cities, the writer proceeds to may,— 


“Tha buy, or mther road, of Teng-chow-fu, not only is open to the east 
ward and westward, but is not well sheltered from the northwand, the 
Mia-tao islunda being too distant to bina emg’ either wind - “a 
ohn that quarter, The snochoring wll sd Hee 

rp rocks; and at about a wile peas tro the ee ange 
ar covered 


at water, exteuting nearly n mile, ewl and weut, romul 
which the water Wo snildenty aw to render any gegen to it ve 
patios At te Nena-chow-fi ts — a kind of dook or ee-veniela 





ond or discharge their carpe io entranoe into it ta Deen te heer 
ad te Cece BO tore fo tn ot abe coeall tas tear the sea-coast ie a 
cultivated, and risea in a gently ascent until termmated by high, broken, and 
harrn ricuiitaina, wy spersstiy granitic, Tho rise ond fall-of the thdiow: tr the 
Strait of Mia-tay are about T feet, Re, ac se Ege ately eae Se 
the ebb mime to the westwerd, into the Gulf of Pekin.” 


This latter piece of information applies, perhaps, to the eddy tide 
in the anchorage of Teng-chow-fa, for when the Firrow: struck 
onan unknown sandhank in passing through these atmits (at o 
later hour in the afternoon), we found! the ebl-tide mnning, nn it 
shard do, ont of the Gulf of Pechrli; and it will be horeafter 
shiavwr thine aff the Peihoe River the flood and ebb evidently, from 
their direction, run in anil out of the gulf. 

The evening of the 14th April wae now blesdng in; we had o 
rattling Wiréese beliind us, with every token of an increase beth in 
the appearaned of the sky and fill of the baromoter, and T knew 
that at this season dense figs might be expocted, with an almost 
unknown sea Tefore me. ‘There wae no anchorage east of the 
Mia-too Islands, and cemeequently no time was to be lost in pushing 
throngh tho straits, so aa to have seu-room in the Gulf of Pechali, 
I had teen contioned by the Hnssian officers who visited this 
chantiel-in 1857 not to trust the charts aa to the limit of the exten- 
sive shoal which rane ont-from the Shantung coast, and projects in 
a N.W. direetion, ‘bat to borrow freely mpon the stnrboard hand) 
aa the islands of Chang-ehan and To-he-san were steep to. Keeping 
this fn mind, seeing quite distinctly tho mnd-spit which mna off 
from Chang-shan, ond cheerving «large fleet of jJunks whond, as well nn 
others rauning the same way aa ourselves, I steered boldly through 
the strait, lint suddenly struck a sandbank almost as stoop as a wall, 
which brought the Furious wp all standing, with her stem im 11 feet 
water, her centre in 14 feot, and her afterpart in 5 fathoma, Of 
course we had gone ashore ag a man-of-war should do, secording to 
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manthond-man im jus station, and the captain, muster, and afficer 
of the watch on the paldle-boxes, With a littl trouble wo were 
of im deep water again by 6:30 ra, mone the worse for our feat. 
Had. time anid, cinmmestances. admitted of it, IL should have waited 
ontil next day to examine this danger; it is either » prolongation 
of the eandspit of the Mia-tao Islands, or elee a detached patch, I 
win inclined to think the latter, as it is about three quarters of @ 
mile from the extreme laid dewn-in the charta*® Amd subsequent 
to tis event, ELIS. Sompoe, towing 1p two gunboats, appears to 
have setaped eo closes to it that the bight of the howser, by which 
sho hada gunboat in tow, fouled it; and the gunboat Leven, Timing 
ontof the gulf in the some: spot, suddenly ehoaled her water from 
anveral fathoms to 15 foet, the spit from the island beme at the 
time plainly visible, 

Thave mther dwelt upon this subject to.show how much neces 
sity therm is-here for an active nautical eorvey, and | think the 
food people at home ehunld dispense for awhile with home surveys, 
which only bring to light such interesting littl: facts as that Dun- 
gervan, Harbour hes shoaled 6§ inches in 200 years; and Jet the 
credit highroads of commeres or- empire, fast opening in the East, 
be rendered safe for the merchant-hip und mun-of-war. 'Thia work 
should not be confined to British surveyon—tho Americans ought 
to join us in. making a complote survey of the seas and oiwst frum 
tho entrance of the Yang-ze-kiang to the river Amir. As yet 
they have left the whole onus and expense to England, and-all the 
anany millions’ worth of foreign property carried to and fro on tho 
colate and in the nivers are indebted for eafaty to the admirable 
churia of English officers, 

Aided by fine weather, during the first watch we felt our way 
canctully through the Straits of Mia-tao, passed some bimdredy of 
large junks at anchor in the sheltered anchorage between the shoals 
of Teng chow-fn and the aouthorn islands, and of 10-30 again put 
the «hip before the breeze and aliaped a course fur the bar-of the 
Poiho river, across the surface of tio Gulf of Pecheli. 

_ Before we puss. from the shores of the province of Shantung to 
thoes of Chili we mmst dwell fore fow minutes on the geography of 
that division of the Chines empire. Its area is jnet that of Eng- 
land, Seothind, and Wales! iis population exceeds. that of Great 
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Britain‘and Ireland by exactly half « million souls! In latitude it 
agrees with tho southern and fairest portions of Spain and Italy, 
but the extremes of heat and cold in enmmer and winter are far 
greater, though these aro much modified by one half the bonlers of 
the province being washed by tho sea. Tho western half of Shan- 
tung ia a dead level, forming portion of that wondorfally, rich 
region known as the Great Plain of China,—a plain which polls to 
the south from Pekin, in 49° N. latitude, gradually extending in 
width until ity huge base rests, at a distance of 00 miles, aguinat 
the base of the mountains of Che-keang and Kinng-si, The only high- 
land whieh intervenes between this plain and the sea ia tho nie of 
mountam, poak, and platean forming Eastern Shangtung, It looky 
a if in remote ages it lad once been an island, and had boon oon- 
nected with China Proper by the silting up of the intervening Kea; 
just as, in process of time, the Gulf of Pecheli will be filled up if, aa 
it is now said, the ermtio Hoang-Ho has returned to its ancient bed 
aod: discharpes its waters into the south-west bight of the Gulf of 
Peoheli. | 

The Chinees, speaking of this provinee, do not think very highly 
of its resources, ne compared, of course, with these of the fat 
soil of the delia of the Vang-ee-Kiang; but it seems likely, 
from ite prxluets and climate, te play an important part in Eurepean 
commends. Coal and iron aro abtindant, ond, it is said, larpuly 
exported to other parta of China by the natives. [ts froite oro 
famons for their size, if they be not so for flavour, throughout the 
whole seaboard of the empire, and we wore eyewitnesses of the 
prodigious quantity of millet and beans it contributed to the mmpply 
of the capital, shipped in strong-built junks, not unlike Dutch 
galliote, and mamed by a race of seamen who, for pluck and inde- 
pendimee, would not yield much to thoee of Northern Fnrope. 

To Teng-chow-fn the foreign missions to he herenfier stationed 
in. Pekin-will undoubtedly come to escape the monotony of their 
solitary existence in the imperial city, oe well as to enjoy a climate 
which, during the six weeks of midenmmér or wiilwinter, will be 
infinitely preferable to that of Tekin; and whion the sevurity of the 
Manchurian winter closes the Gulf of Pecheli to our tmilors, Lhiy 
will doubtless congregate at this convenient emporium, and thence 
by land eupply the triers of North China, ss well os the Corea, 
with euch British staples a» thuy must assuredly desire: and I fool 
convinced, withont being a prophet, that within ten yeors* time we 
shall sce at Tong-chow-fa ns flourishing a sattloment created by the 
chiro Uf Shintang. Chili, Shen, aud Shane, os that of Contml] 
China catl show in the great city of Shanghai. 
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By the next mail T hope to be able to send my notes on the Gulf 
of Pevheli, the Peiho, and the commercial and political advantages 
likely to seccrue from Lord Elgin having snccseded in Inducing the 
Ohinese to open the port of Neu-chong in Shingking province, the 
seaport of Moukden, capital of Manchuria. 

The map of China, by Mr. Williams; published by Mr. Atwood 
of New York, contains a better general view of China than any now 
published; but, for particular districts, those published by Mr. 
Arrowsmith of Soho Square, one of which, embracing noarly all tho 
region upon which T have touched in this paper, lies before mo, 
and, except in nomenclature, ia wonderfully correct, and, although 
not acknowledyed, is evidently the basis of the map by William, 





FPaer IT, 
Notes, Geographical and Commercial, upon the Gulf of Drcheli cnd the 
Petho iver." 


Berore entering on a description of thy Gulf, and turning my back 
finally upon the Strait of Min-tao, it Is right tliat I should aay that 
it affords tho only really seenre anchorage, in a seamin’s seeoptance 
. Of the term, between Shantung Point and the bur of the Peiho river. 
A glance at the chart -will show how tho islands to the north, the 
sandspit of Chang-shan to the east, the const of Shantung to fle 
south, and the shoals of Teng-chow-fn Point to tho west, shield tho. 
Tomistead of Mia-tan on overy sido from tho sens adjacent, whilst 
Veantls desirous of secking o still quieter epot for dischurging cargo 
and repairing damages, have but to anchor between the islands of 
Miatao and Chang-shan. Tho bottom throughout is mud, or mud 
aml cand; depths to be found at choice from 7 to4 fathome. The 
islands are inhalited; fresh water is abundant, and auch eupplics 
as may be needed and they do not afford, may be easily procured 
from Teng-chow-fu, only 6 miles distant, 1f, na I fully anticipate, 
& few ¢hort years hence this anchomgo be much frequented by 
European. shipping, it will be the seaport, so to speak, of Teng- 
chow-fn, and 9 colony of all those who live by, and live upon, 
the merchant, ship-tiaster, and ehip-wner will be rapidly formeil on 
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We found, as I have before eaid, vast numbers of junks riding at 
anchor in the Strait. It is from this spot, as I learned at Shangha: 
that tho mutive traders from the aouth take their departure afresh for 
the ports of Manchuria (or Shingking), the Corea, or Chih. Those 
bound to either of the two former provinces steer north along the 
islands which: guard the entrance of the Gulf, mtil they strike 
Cape Lao-thie-shan (the extreme of a peninsula strangely named in 
our Maps the Regent's Sword): thence they diverge on their me 
spective coasting voyages; whilst the grain-junks bound to the 
Peiho River take advantage of « propttious breeze, und #trike direct 
for it neross the Gulf from Mia-tao Strait, 

Thither we must now follow the Furious, which through a mudily 
sa and murky atmosphere, which eadly limited the cirvle of vision, 
#tageered before a freshening breeze, im never more ‘han twalws 
fathoms water, for the Jow and shallow coast of Chili, Knowing 
how limited was our knowledge of this sea, how scant the soundings, 
the set of currents, or existence of shoals or Tooks, one might have 
been serious or anxione in this plunging along at a speed of eight 
knots per honr, had it not heen thit we were constantly sighting 
some queer-looking “argoxy of China, rolling along like nothing else 
earthly but what she was—a junk af sea,” and tho feeling that o 
sea which a Chinaman can navigate in sucli clumsy oraft ought to 
be and ie ahild's play to an English seaman. 

At on April M4th, we found by observations obtained that 
the current liad #et the ship 22 miles por hour to the south-west 
since entering the Gulf, and wealtered courm sccordingly. This 
aouthorly ourrent we had subsequently reasun to believe to be 
very frequent, if not constant, wt this season of the year, for nearly 
all the vessels which made the traverse experienced i}, ins morn or 
less degree, until the and of May, and it is #0 far advantageous that 
it will always keep a hip clear of the Shalin-tion shoals, and of 
hur approach to the gout the leed-line will always give ample 
wurting, The cawe of such a current is very easily explainable, 
A. prodigions distharge of water, cocasioned by mummier thaws, 
must, in March, April, May, and June, be thrown into the Grulfs of 

‘and Pecheli'from the high lands and snow-covered plaine 
of Mongolia and Manchuria. ‘The surplus-of what ia not carried 
off by evaporation must flow southward into the Yellow Sea, 
naturally cansing a constant current in that direction, only partially 
checked by the flood-tide, | 

From noon the soundings gradnally decreased; many junks were 
seow oan every hen, stemuling it the «imo way ae voreelven, anil 
just ae we het pon by patent log the distance from our. position 
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at 12 o'clock to the 6 fathoms marked on the Admiralty chart of the 
Gulf of Pecheli, we obtained exactly that amount of water and saw 
the land rise like a Wack Hne ont of the waters on the western 
horizon, proving that the chart was so far very currect, 

Kunting into 4 fathoms water, and sighting the leading marks 
over the bar of the Peiho River—a bar which we did not then 
despair of carrying the Furicuw scross—wo shortened sail, and 
anchored close to the Russian war-steamer Amero, bearing the fag 
of the Admiral and Plenipotentiary Count Potiatin. Shortly after- 
waris, H. M.S. Pige, Captain Sir F. Nicolsan, joimed nm. 

Tt must be acknowledged that our anchormge, as well as the view 
of the adjacent coast, was far frum cheering, We were 64 miles off 
the shore, with only 22 feet under our keel at low-water. Thu 
sea was of a thick muddy colour, the sky murky and misty. 
Very indistinetly visibly to the westward the low land ut the moth 
of the Poiho was seeti dancing from tho offecta of refniction, whilst 
three eminences, more marked in outline than the test, dimotiml the 
position of the forts and. batteries of Takn, which, of courae, we woll 
knew, inspite of the surf, the bar, and all the Tartare in Mongolia, 
would very shortly be ours. 

At night the breeze slackened somewhat, and the sen booame 
overspread with phosphoric light, as brilliant as any ever witnessed 
in equatorial tegions; this, however, only took place ones ar es 
and that during the early period of our stay in the Gulf, and it is 
right that I should my that the very muddy condition of the sen- 
water gradually abated as the season wlveneed, and in July the 
water at the anchoroge wos simply of a turbid aea-reen colowr, 
This change arises, probably, from the rivers having conaqd to throw 
eo large a volume into the Gulf of Pecheli after the mows of the 
uplands had melted away, and becanse the constant action of thy 
eontherly monsnon forees in more salt-water from tho seas heyoril : 
an opinion substantiated somewhat by the increased depth of water 
at the Juriows’s anchorage of no leva than ono foot during. the threw 
months ahe remained them, the south-west monsoon having com- 
meneerd, 

“Time, hewever, reconciled ws considerably to the apparent 
deficiencies af the anchorage we were in, and Ihave ne hesitation 
in aaying that, ae 4 wunmer hail Aisi giorttinid | tis snflictiently mafe— 
that is, from April I4th to the end of September. Vemela wa 
know, have been much later at it, and.in o steamer, with rol 
anchors and cables, the romletead might. Ie eed until the winter 
jee, Which forms in the covers, compellinl her to start for Min-tiy 
Sirait. During the eleven weeke the Pnews atid equatron remained 
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at the anchorage, emart double-reef topsnil-breezea were frequent, 
and sometimes very heavy squalls, in which the wind shifted 
abruptly, and blew equally hard from south-eust to north-west or 
south-west to north. Tho sea that arose on these ooccnsions was 
never trying to the ships, neither did any of them have to get down 
their topgullun ta on scoonnt of the weather; but for hoat- 
work, infercommimication between vessels or with the shore, or to 
discharge the cargoes of merchantmen, there wae often sufficient 
sea to Tender such operations hazardous, if not tupossihle. The 
heavicet soa oxperienced wae from the south-east, the drift of the 
waves from that direction being the greatest; that from nortli- 
east galos, Which in the offing make perhaps the heaviest sea experi- 
enced in the Gulf, uing broken where ships lie at anchor by the 
extensive sandhanks known as the Sha-lin-tien Shouls, of which 
a very good chart was published by the Admiralty, in the your 1840, 
compiled ty Mr, Norsworthy, of EH. M.S. /ylade. To complete 
my rotuarks on this anchoruge, 1 mnnex the observations made 
hy an cxcellent officer, Mr. Stephen Court; Master of H. M. 8. 
Furious, together with a tide-table, kept by my officers and checked 
by myself, , | 

The most important points to be deduced from thor tidal 
observations are that the rise and full ia? feet at spring-tides, and 
that the time of high-water at the full and change of the moon in if 
4h. 8m.; whereas the rise and fall lui formerly bee stated to be 
as much as 11 feut, and the time of high-water had been yuriously 
slated as at Dh. G8, and Zh. 45m, : 

From the Gulf of Pocholi it is now timo to turn to the Peiho 
Liver. Tho Peiho, which, being translated, moans “the North 
River,” haa its sources in the high lands at no great distance be- 
yond Pokin, and rome for the major portion of its tortnows corse 
through a level country, the velocity of its etream, rather than tho 
volume of ifs water, having scoured outa narrow bed in the stiff 
clay which forms the substratum of the plain of Chili, This scour 
ing foree, however, becomes so weakened as it approaches the sea, 
owing to the low level of the shores allowing a constant overflow, 
tliat instead of cutting a 12-fect channel straight out into the Gulf 
of Pecheli, the depth of the river suddenly decreases, and the river 
discharges itself over an area sevoral miles in extent, forming what 
is known os the Bar. 

The best, indeed the only, chart we possess of the bar of tho 
Telho Hiver ia the American one, a tracing of which accompanies 
this paper, and I can testify to its gunoral correctness, xcept that 
the water found by the Americana on the bar is nearly two feet 
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deeper at low water, than itis at present—an error probably caused 
from computation, instead of doing as we did, remaining constantly 
npon the bar from high water to dead low water. My corrections 
are upon the cha | 

The manner in which this, the American, chart came into my 
isa proof of the necessity for a better understanding between pro 
graphers of different comntries, and amore freqnent interchange of 
information collected by each. 1 will state the circumstances to 
exemplify the case:—Prior to leaving Hongkong in March, 1838, 
4 conviction that the ultimate result of our Canton operations would 
be to carry the Priow and the British Ambassador to the Peiho 
River, if not to Pekin, induced me ta seck carefully for any in- 
formation bearing npon that part of Chins. I goon found that in 
the British chart-boxes there was nothing about the Peiho beyond 
the fact that the Hon. Company's steamer Meduyascar had once 
ermmesed the bar, but there was no certainty as to what water che car- 
ried over it. The French, of course, were equally ignorant; but 
from Mr. Reed, the American ambassador, as well os Captain Du 
Pont of the U.S. frigate Minnemta, I learned that, much to their 
astonishment, Count Putiatin, the Russian envoy, had shown them 
an dmericon Surey of the bar of the Peiho River, made by the 
officers of the Joho Hanccek, of which they had heen previously 
ignorant, and of which ne copy had even been snpplied them from 
the Hydrographio Burean at Washington. ‘That it was anthentio, 
however, there could be no doubt, end the good folkx of the 
United States can beat explain how it waa that a Ruseian conlid pro 
oure a copy. of an official record before it was furnished to their 
own accredited minister, Count Putiatin made no secret of his 
valuable document, and when we arrived at Shanghai, and faond 
him there, he very kindly allowed mo to make a eopy of it, and 
added some kind and valuable information tonching the tides off 
the Peiho and the dangers in Min-tao Strait. Directly the Pigun, 
Cuptain Sir F, Nicoleon, joined the Purine off the Poiho River, I 
wis able to lend him the American chart to copy, and we subse 
quently did as much for the flagship, 

With ‘that chart and on» of the river to Tinntsin, of which the 
Royal Goographical Society may procure a copy from the Admiralty,* 
it will be easy to understand the following remarks -—Tho bar of the 

. ry fai the riv m Taka to Tientein was mad ty , 
weed mover ef 3S Peed pd pretty gyre vid, teases 
ipa wees 7 the Admiral, 
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Poiho River,, measured on tho seaward side, extends in a great 
curve of 6 miles in length, and ot its narrowest point between the 
deep water within and without tt is 2 miles wide. It consista of 
very stiff clay, with a fow patches of shingle here and there; the 
whole overlaid by 9 or 10 inches of earthy deposit from the river. 
At low walter «pring tides we only foond 2 feet water upon the bar 
in the deepest pluces; indeed, on more than one occasion whilat 
living upon it in boate (o¢ Mr, Court the master, and J, did for o 
fortnight), we often found that a stiff breeze off shore reduced the 
water to only a foot in depih. The deepest water observed in calm 
weither, when such observations conld be relied upon, showed a 
depth of mther more than 11 feet. The time of high water and 
the amount of rise and fall agreed admirably with that observed on 
bound H.MS. #urour, vic. H.W. ot F.& C. of ¢ 4h, Sm., and rise 
and. fall=9 Enghsh foot. It is, howsvor, posible that in the Gulf 
of Pecheli, ay in other shallow, land-locked sass, these data ara 
to aime degree dependent upon the sensm of year; and that winds 
of a certain force or from certain directions may st other seasons 
retard or jiosten the time of high water, and affect the dwight of 
water upon the bar to the extent of afoot or 18 inches, At any 
nite, itis certain that vessels drawing 10 ft. 8 in. can easily cross 
tho bar of the Poiho at spring tides, and on interrogating the masters 
of trading junks, through an intorpreter, I learned that the largest 
vessels trading with Tientsin, varying from $00 to 500 tons bunten, 
never excooded 11 English feet indranght. The Chinese mark the 
channel over the har with bamboos; their positions when we 
arrived were inserted in the chart, but, as they subsequently cut 
me df these hanks away, We Toplaced them with buoys, by 
means of whick the gunboats and despatch vessels of the allied. 
eyulron were qventually carried aafely over the bar into the Peiho 
Thiver on May 19th, 1858, 

There is ny continuous surf upon the bar, but when it blows a 
fresh breese from the south-east there is quite enongh sea an to 
ronder the bar highly dangerous for opon boats; indeod the smallest 
native craft ued in this neighbourhood are decked. My own im- 
pression is that when the Imperial Goveroment grows wiser it will 
be very casy to cut a channel thromgh the bar, and that by driving 
a fow piles along ite margin to confine the force of the current im 
the mime direction, a passage fur junks will bo made fit for all times 
oftide. The force of the current of the Peiho River at tte month 
is always much affected by the direction of the wind; in calme it 
runs from 2 te 2} knots per hour. During the first three hours of 
the Hood and the Last three of the ebb tide the ourrent sets directly 
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in-and out over the bar, but whilst the tide is high enough to cover 
the mui flats, the direction of the current follows that of the tides 
in the offing. 

Directly the bar is crossed a deep channel is entered, which, 
although tortnous, has never less than 12 feet waterin it, and in many 
places mitch more, all the way from. theentrance to Tientsin. CHP same 
of the salient points where the river takes a sharp turn, projecting 
spits of mud or sand are sometimes found, but the general character 
was uniform, namely a apie Btream running through flat country, 
wonderfully free from all obstructions, and the channel generally 
steep ti the river bank. There are strung indications of vernal and 
autumnal inundations during the asemt of the first 14 milea, lout 
beyond that distance the river banks as far as Tientsin were nowhere 
artificial, tnt rose with a natuml abropt escarp 3 to 0 feet above 
high-water mark. It would be difficult to account for the sharp 
beuda in this river or its generally tortuous course, seeing that itruns. 
throogh a plam as level asa table, and has had apparently only to 
out ite way through stiff blue or yellow clay; nevertheless, in the 
short distance of #0 miles which intervenes between tho city of 
Tientsin and Taku, at its mouth, the river turns and twists over 
not leas than 50 miles of ground, very much 25 laid down ‘in the 
chart accompanying the account of Lord Macartney’s embassy to 
Pekin in 1793—which chart, howover, is decidedly vary incorrect 
directly Tientain is posecd.* 

Apart fromthe natural excitement of breaking in on now grome,d 
as:helligerents, nothing conld be less interesting than the first part 
of the asoent of the Peiho Kiver, On-either hand oxtenided a dreary 
nred flat, which looked as if it hud been only yesterday wring from 
the aes. Reels, rushes, and such plants as love a mambhy or saline 
soil, are scen in patches; but the major portion is nought buta saline, 
the glistening product of which, piled in great pyramids by the 
thrifty Chinese, breaks the uniformity of the seunery, The banks 
of the river are, however, turned to every possible advantage bya 
swarming population. Mud-built villages commence within a mile 
ofthe entrance: the largest of them, “Taku,” has now become well 
known asthe sceno of late hostilities —“ a crowstey mercy” which its 
nnfortunste but strong-emelling inhabitants will Jong lave occasion 
to remember. Wretched, dirty, and. foul-emelling though these 
villages appeur to the eye of an Kurope: they are, in fact, exceeding 
rich with the hoarded [niites of commercit] and agricultural talent, 














* ee Admiralty Chart of B. Peiho, by Capt. R. W ; y A 
lhabedt March 27th, 1457.—Es. cnthine Para 2.0 Pub 
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and the plunder carried off by the Allies from Taku, which looked 
about aa wretched aa Worthing does in the month of January, could 
not have been found by the most experienced leader of o Roxio” 
in anything amaller than ony af onr large cities. In front of each of 
thise villages fleets of junks were anchored or honled info mud 
docka ‘cut in the banka; the majority were grain-vessels or vessels 
pressed into that service by our active friend the Taoutue of Shanghu, 
who remorsclessly applies to his master’s service the shipping of 
Amoy, Fu-chow-fn, Shanghai, or Shangtung, paying them only o 
emall nominal freight—an act of oppression against which, instead 
of munnuring, the Chinese ehipmuster quietly indemnifies himeelf 
by carrying «small venture of European produce, optum, cottons, 
and lucifer matches, &c., which ho changes an enormous price upon, 
and cheats the government of all taxes and dues. 

Beyond the first 15 miles the Poiho improves rapidly: the soil 
overlieing the elay stratum increases in depth and fertility, signs of 
agriculture increase on either hand, fields of Indian corn, millet, 
bearded wheat, lettuces, and radishes, follow in mpid sncecession, 
The villages are embosomed in fruit orchards, or hide their ngliness 
in groves of hundsame trees, Some of the reaches of the tiver 
become exceedingly picturesque, alihowgh there ix a Inck of the 
grotesque temple and quaint pagoda which give so marked as elim- 
raster tu Chinese scenery in the south. From the masthead of the 
gunboat I waa in, the villages, population, and cultivation appeared 
confined tothe immediate vicinity of the Potho, in tww belta, varying 
from 2 to 4 miles in width. This I could only acconnt for by the 
want of water elsewhere, and it was romurkable that in a distance of 
50 miles we only counted two small streams or creeks flowing into 
the Petho. Beyond this belt of enltivation and its teeming popula- 
tion a dreary steppe was scen extending, on which trees wert scarce 
and the houses few and iaolated. It put mo much in mind of the 
interminable plains of Russia: however, | do not moan to nassert 
that the plain of Chili is wiinhabited, but that it is so by com- 
parison with the borderw of the fresh-water atroams, of which there 
are several flowing into the sea besides the Peiho, if the Chincas 
are to be believed, J counted wt one time no loss than 25 villages 
in sight from the masthead, and often 10 or 15 were visible: they 
were none of them ruined in condition, and all appeared full of 
inhabitants—stalwart naked labourers and hosts of noisy healthy 
children; women were not seen until afterwards, and of them thore 
waa nia Jack. Qur first arrival as the “ avant-garde” of the squadron 
waa a startling event to these poor villagers; but « stranger eght 
was the whole male population of a village ranged wane Se.raary 
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on their hands and knees, amd performing “ kotow" aa anr gunboats 
passer, if would be difficult to witness. Besides this form of respect 
and reverence for the Fanqui, they eaoh offered a token of peace and 
anity in the shapo of a fowl, and here and there some, more ficht- 
ened than tho rest, shouted to the mnterproter, Mr. If,.N. Lay,“ Hail, 
great king! Ob pray be pleased to disembark and reign over ua!” 
One man at a village, who I fancy was a Christian convert, improved 
‘apon the proceedings by placing himself on his knees in the position 
of adoration, and continued wo as long as HM. gunboat Susiord Te- 
mained insight. He, poor fellow, waa no doubt anions to propitiate 
the demon that had so suddenly lmrst upon the quietude of hia 
Chinese village ; but the application of his Christian teaching was 
aa original as that of some Sandwich Islanders, who I heard not many 
yours apo aimging the (4th Palm to sovthe a heathen goddess who 
presides over their troublesome voleano, 

A reach, Samiles long in. « straight line, bronght usa in sight of the 
city of Tientsin, ond the salt-beape or magazines for which the city 
13 furnous commence at the end of this reach, near the remains of an 
old mined tower which once guarded this approach. Owing to my 
comort, the Stewach, having grinded in this said reach in trying to 
turn under steam, it became my good fortune to enter Tientsin alons 
on hoard the Pusterd, commanded by Lient. Hallowea, The intereet 
of thet forenoon'a work, May 26, 1858, will not be cazily. effaced 
from my memory, .As every fresh point mentioned by Barrow and 
Ellis catne in wight, T could not batrecall with some degree of elation. 
the altered cireumsetances under which the British fag now made iis 
appearance. Then over the oraft bearing our Ambassador floated a 
fag on which wae written the lio that he was bearing tribute-to a 
Chiness Emperor; mandarins and mbble indulged in all their im- 
pertinences and arrogance; and whereas then his andience with the 
Emperor took place to the air of “ subjugation. perfocted |" hy a 
Pekin bad, it. nuw appeared more than prolwble that an English 

one would shorily be performing “ God save thy Queen!” in the 
nai As our tiny craft with hor crew of seamen and marines 
from tho Puriouw-eped on, wo. camo abreast of ibe lieneymiient 
walt, 100 feet high and 200 feet long, which formed «a 
defonce, and we natnrally hoped to see e gun appear in sight to 
add ene eda to our capture af Tiontsin, But wo looked im vain; 
not ataTmed man wae vikibly wnywhere. We now paxsed into tha 
sunthorn sulmirbe of the city—« long row of dingy hovels, the one 
on the vastern shore being the muwt extensive—or ruther I ought to 
have said we serewol in between two long rowa of human beings, 
pilod head above boad ws thick ne-stauding room world ediit. 


Presently we siw a bridge of boate extending across ohead, and 
‘beyond it the river evidently made o sharp bond to the right, whilst 
on the left, the month of the Great Canal waa distinctly visible. We 
all cheered with dolight; we felt Tientsin was ours, and that in it 
we liold, to vse the figurative language of Shanghai, the throat of 
China! Although the mob officiously opened the bridge and ap- 
peared anxious to cheer ux onwani,1 felt it was my duty to tuke up 
a poaition for sweeping the southern face of the city walls, and wa 
they were now only a few hundred yards off, I anchored at the 
bridge. ‘Iwo comspicnows public buildings were visible from the 
we supposed to be the Temple at which, im 1703, Lord Macartney 
waa met by the Exmperor's Legnte. This building subsequently 





became the abode of the allied Ambassadors. The othor was only 
seen from the masthead: it wasa handsome iwolated building on tho 


plain, about 1200 yards distance from the river; its gorgeous paint- 
ing attracted our attention, and it strangely enongh was the place 
in which the treaty of Tientsin was eventually signed, It wus 
named by the Chinese “the Temple of the Glory of the Ocean.” 

slo: onda cor seamen were rovelling in a dogroe of wealth which 
in the battorios of Taken, the good folk of Tientsin were nota littl 
astonished at the wonderful amount of wealth thus strangely pouring 








4n upon them, and evinood every anxicty to take all possible advan- 
tage of it. In the height of the excitement, which our men increased 
to fever heat by showering handfuls of cash amung the crowd for 
a scramble, a tridshiymean stationed aloft reported that « large bxaty 
of Chines troops were quitting the ‘Temple of the Glory of the 
OQeean and marching into the city, The pivot-gun was mpidly 
eleared away and pointed over the crowd: the buyers and sellers 
became sadly agitated between fear and eupidity. We made signa 
that all we required was room enough to fire at their commtrymen ; 
they appreciated the joke amazingly, cleared a space 50 yards wide 
im front of the gun's muzzle, and then sat down to eco the fin. 
Happily for the retreating soldiery, as well as for the Temple of the 
Glory of the Ocean, the Mustards gun could not be mufficiantly ole 
vated 1 clear the adjacent honsetops, and | was unwilling to fire 
* through them at the mandarins without some provocation, otherwise 
it le possible that His Excullenoy Lord Higin would not havo found 
that said temple sufficiontly wind and water-tight for those con 
ae 
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fereneca, which have evantnully led to the glorions treaty of Tiontsin 
being signed within its walls. 

Having sent the boats of the Furious into the Groat Canal, to be 
able to aay that my ship's boats had been the first European ones 
to reach the northern end of that remarkable work, a piece af 
jolfishness for which I hope to be pardoned, I returned in my galley 
to moet the Coremmnuds!, bearing the fag of the Commander-m-Chief, 
who joined uz an hour or two afterwards. 

Tientsin consists ofa small walled city, built in the form of a» 
aquare, ouch face ag nearly as possible a mile long, and each facing 
to the four cardinal points of the compass In the centre of each 
of the time-worn walls o single gate opens ont, giving only four 
outlets, a pretty good proof thet it i# not a very large place, and 
between the somth bank of the Great Canal ond the river Peilio, 
Tint its walla are from two to ‘three limuired yards from the water's 

% QSuburba of some extent he to the north and west and east, 
but on the pliin fxoing the: southern wall, few, if any, houses ara 
seem. ‘These suburbs consist for the major part, as doce the city, 
of nrod-boilt honses, giving the whole place an appearance of mean- 
test amd) poverty, littl in keepmg with the general reputation of 
Tientsin for wealth and commercial importance, Previous travellers 
have, they say, been always «track with the nombers and tusy 
chumuwter of ite population; we were disappointed in both respects, 
but it is possible that the circumstances mder which wo visited it 
Thay aooytint for the penne ine im ptivity of the people wehore and 
afloat. The population, moh aa we saw, never exceeded 100,000 
in Tientsm. All the prodigious floating population had naturally 
fied m their boats, and moreover it is quite possible that Tientam, 
like Nijni-Novgorod or other great martes of Ruwwia and Siberia, 
becomes at times densely populated with merchanta, boatmen, and 
other frequenters of fairs, and often relapeés into what we maw it, & 
full, dirty town with no large fixed population, and net exhibiting 
(becuse it doos not retain) any of the wealth which is constantly 
to tach other; in the eulrrbe they wore far ee casa airetoe 
excessively TL-kept, and of all the strong-smelling places it has been 
my hurd fate to visit in this land of strong and foul mnells, 'Tiontsin 
city und wubizhs—stroets, houses, and inhabitants—ary the most: © 
disagreeable. They seem to bw aware of. it, and feed largely upon 
gurlio to monster the difficulty ; but to a visitor the odour is perfectly 
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capable of giving one noseache. All the water drank by tho in- 
habitants ig either that of the river or canal, and all day long 
thousands of-stalwart water-bearers are: rushing in and out of tha 
city on four paved cansewnys especially Intemled for that purposc. 
This water as it ix drawn is fall of foreign matter and muddy : the 
Chinese clear it by putting into ita very small quantity of alum—a 
practice it became nevessary to adopt ourselves, ue the rive water, 
in ite natural state, gave our men diarrhisa. Next to the viet store 
of galt whieh lined the river banks, the wood stores of Tientsin ap- 
pared very impirtant and valuable.. Acres of ground were covered 
with magnificent slabs of beeeh-wood, most of them 100 feet long, - 
and from + to @ inches thick. This wood enters largely into tho’ 
construction of river craft in the province, and, in spite of its ten- 
deney to sun-rents, when coated with Chinces varnish, and wetted 
twice or thrice a day with water, stands the powerful sun of 
Northorn China remarkably well. Nearly every hoaxe in the sul- 
Uris was.a shop: those to which we gained admitianoe were very 
well furnished with the products of different parts of China; atticlds 
from the southern and west provincos— Yunnan, Quantung, and 
Fokien, 40.—being dear, showing the want of greater. fecilities of 
interchange. (Other articles—stch as mttans, canos, poppers, BPOGH, 
sugar, é&o—were plontifal ; but they, as well as tea, were in promt 
demand, andidear. ‘Tho profits that would have accrued to importers 
of all these articles would have been very handsome, and Dheard 
that it would have taken many cirgoes to have glutted the market. 
People at home often suppose tea and sugar to be produced all. over 
China, but os a proof how gret must be tho demand for sngar 
alone in Northern China, | would point unt from the Costom-honsy 
seeoetiy ie, Shanghi the following interesting figures, showing 
the extmerdinary vitality of commerce in China :— 


Evuornax Iurorrs.—Sngars Imported into Shanghal from Southern China 








1655, rene imported hy heatbeedl | F 
1a36. Dutiog ing the eutire yea pier cucieg ‘} 425,004 
1857: Bivtie os enies gear cw | 539,000 
Loar uf nm sa a8 5, Gr = a4, 569 
1. do not deny that it is possible that « portion of thin used for- 
merly io he imported in native oraft, ond that it may only be oom- 
sidered ae eo munk tonnage adiled bo the Furopean carrying trade; 


still it id said that the native vessels vinating Shanghai hove im nip 
wise decreased in number in am equal ratio, which would have 


27,308 = 404,54 
33,062 = Thi, 103 
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had some article or other of European manufacture; sad trash for 
the mest port, but etill high-priced; indeed 1 saw more British, 
or Shanghai usually exhibited. ‘There being no staple export from 
Tientein, the trade thore must be purely an import one; and from 
the profusion of metuls we observed here, there could. be no diff- 
culty as to purchasing until some products, such aa wool, hides, 
emile, were brought info the market asa return All the thonsands 
of junks from the eouth were leaving in bellast, their returne for 
grain being silver and copper coin. Considering how severely 
Chinn drains our money-market, we shall have every reascn to 
Tejoice if, apart from opimm, we can discover seme mode of creating 
& purely import trude in Northern China to balance the exports of 
fis Sostl 


Grain is, and must be, the great article of commerce in Tientsin 
Formerly, whilst Chinn was at peace within its borders, the canal 
anil the capital ssured, it would have been difficult to have eom- 
possible, for be it remembered we import that gram largely into 
Canton. But the canal is irredeemably ruined by the Hoang-Ho 
for yeors prevailed in Central China; the route by sea hay been 
up at Shanghai and sent by junks to Tienisin; as the following 
figures will show, we have merely to stop in as carricrs of that 
vemols ahows the following incroass -— 


Value 
Rive toperted Value Pheungiend. 
ex! in Tare. TiS peeling 


ra bear se Tae Soh. = == - “a 
Soi | fd yearto Dec. Jim... 110,00 = 220.00 =< T0000 = 7,335 
1867 | ha baltyenr., 1} 864,637 = 1,810,849 = 54,099 = 600,281 





—_— ee 


Increase in one-year 4, .. 47,000 = 505,048 


And how dire must be the need in Northern China for rice is beat 
proved by the following thots; which will give some RASUTEADe! Lo 
the trader of the amount of fair profit he may count upon -— 


Sommer of 1BGA we +, | i riba = pleat ae 8 per Ib, 
Winter of 1657-1655 .. Ricest Pekin = 14 # 5 ee 


" 
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Tho above price at Pekin was, of course, « famine one, but it wae 
not-eo wt Tientsin, for two-thirds of the grain expected had arrived 
safely, mod the local harvest of wheat wos an average; yet wo aaow 
hundreds of athletic men starving, and the major portion of the 
labourers looked. bat il-fed on boiled beans and fares, which we 
should only have fed cattle upon. This trade for the rice of Akyab 
and Siam will be the first amd readiest opened with Northern Chinn, 
fipart from hor ocasting trade; it will then remain for the Chambers 
of Commerce of Manchester, Leeds, and Sheffield to bostir. them 
solves, by employing active agente to ascortain the wante of these 
provinces, and then to strive and produce it better and cheaper thaw 
they con make it. It ie -very certain that the commervial houses 
how in (hing are too wall satisfied with the mpid fortunes made in 
their present course of export trade to speculate in new markets, 
People who, in ihree or four years, can clear 90,000). in exporting 
teu anil wilka, very justly will object to entering on new lines of 
commerce. Our impart trade into China must bo watched and 
fostered from heme, or other nationa more onterprising and apocn- 
lative, will monopolize the metallic wealth which: lies 1 fallow in the 
North of Chine as it did in tke Indies informer days, when.all nations: 
bought and mone geld there, American drills and Russian broad- 
cloth were plentiful in Tientsin: the former might have some right 
there; but now that Russia has become too wise to continne to tax 
those of her mbjects who drink tea, so as to furnish Chinamen with 
cloth cheaper in Pekin than » Russian can buy it at Moscow, the 
fonlt will be ours if, in Christmms, 1850, a yard of anything but 
Yorkshire broadcloth is suld in the poovinee of Chili. | 

All supplies needed for thn table were moet abundant at Tietitain ; 
shoep, poultry, vegetables, and fruit procurable to any extent. We 
onfered beef, and cattio-came; there wore occasional laments, on tho 
part of the authorities, at our voraciots consumption of un animal 

ao weetol for agricultoral purposes, but there was no lack of them, 
Tho following tariff was laid down by the allied Commanders-in- 
Chief, in conenrrence with the inagistrates, aa fair market pricen; 
and, acconting to our idias of muncy, everything was very cheap, 


Tautrr of Pusces eatabliehed at Tichtsin 2th May, Leos. 
essed cient miei ae gate Ae = dm, each, 
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The Peiho River, as will be soon by reference to the enclosed 
eyesketch of Tientsin, turns sharply off to the right (or to the vast) 
just at the junction.of the Great Canal, and then rocurves back fur 
northorly and southerly direction. By this strange twist the river 
gives a vast increase of water frontage to the city and anburla. 
Immoedintely opposite to the salient point formed by this sudden 
bend, a «mall canal is seen on the eastern shore, and oumbers of 
small boats, of a peculiarly flat construction, were daily seen coming 
down it laden with grain und millet seed, and then ascending the 
Peibo and Whoen-ho Rivers. I believe they came from the city of 
Luiai, situated on a stream northward of the Poibo, flowing nearly 
parallel to the lower portion of its course, and discharging itself 
into the sea about LO miles north-east of the entrance of the Peiho. 
This etream we hal varly infurmetion abont, and the junk-sailors 
suid it was largely used os o place of import for vessels of lighter 
draught than those usually ascending the Petho a high as Tientain, 
and that o canal from Lntai enabled bouts to convey the eargocs to 
Tientsin and Pekin. Afier operations commenced, anil trade wus 
totally interrupted in the Peiho, this northern stream was largely 
ted by the Chinese, and fluets of junks varying from 25 to 50 in 
number were constantly counted going in and out of it For some 
rewon or other none if the British vessels visited it, but in any 
ne necessary os thet of the Meiho, DLutai will be found marked in 
the map: of Chili (or Pe-choli, ag it was then called), drawn by 
Arrowsmith, to which I alluded in the first part of those papers. 

To return to the Peiho. Abreast the town—indeed, throughout 
the whole extent of ‘Tientsin—there waa at least 18 foot at low- 
water, without # single shoal or obstruction; but, just aa ithe 
northern suburb is clearod, an extensive shallow. commences, a 
mule in extent, having only 6 feet on it at low-water, and about 
10 feet ot high-water. Just above thie flat, « fine canal is seen 
to tho north-west, spanned by a handsome bridge; this canal, 
we wore informed, communicated with the great city of “ Pan- 
ching or“ Pan-ting.” Vast numbers of river-ctaft were reported 
to have escaped up this artificial stream. In Mavartney’s map this 
eatinl is not marked, or perhaps it has been aubeequenthy eon 
structed, althongh of that Ihave strong doubts. ‘The river hevond 
the canal, nid just at the confluence off the Whun-ho, or Salt Rivar, 
deepens auddenly to five fathoms, bnt does nut long remain so, na 
the Tetho now commences to pasume 9 tolally different character 
to what it is below Tientein. Artificial embankments exist on 
either side directly the mouth of the When-ho i | 
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mirrow, and turns rapidly from one side to the other. We soon 
found it necessary to abandon the Justard gunbout for one of lighter 
draught, the Avsrel, Licutenant Rason im command, Taking 
mivantage of high-water, which only gave us from 6 to 7 feet in the 
deepest part of a long reach 3 miles above the When-ho, we pushed 
past several populous villages, the men und boys in which volun- 
tarily turned ont to tmick our boats, or drag at the gunboat's 
hawsers. The river was nowhere more than 100 yards broad, in 
many places not more than 200 feet, anid the difficulties of the navi- 
gation increased apace aswe advanced, Under these circumstances, 
the senior officer devided on not risking the grounding of the gun- 
boat where she would not float off until the next spring tides; we 
therefore tumed back in our recunnaieance when ubreast of the 
village named, I believe, * Qoam-yin,” and about 9 to 10 miles 
beyond “ Tientsin.” At this point there was still o rise of tide of 
2 feet § inches, and the flood was perceptible. The river was 
900 feet brood, with a marrow channel, in which from 8 to 10 
feet water existed for a width of 25 foet, equal to about that of a gun- 
boat; the rest of the stream was very shoal, Three fine villages 
wore in sight, the farthest, » brick-built one, of ovident iImportanch. 
There was every appearance, in marks npon the river-bank, of 
the river being at times much highur than when we saw it, and, 
from all Teard, 1 foe) litthe doubt that, in early spring during 
the thaws, amd in autumn or summer rains, there would by no 
difficulty in one of onr small-clis: gunboats, lightened to 4 feet, 
sacending one-third of the way up to Tumgehow, the lansing: 
place for the city of Pekin, or about 20 miles above Tient<in, 
leaving only 40 miles to be done with rowboats. A boatman of 
the Peiho, whom I interrogated through Mr, Lay, said that one- 
\ hued. oi the way between Tientein and Tung-chow, the river had 
deep water in it; that in the next third itowas a deep as up to his 
waist, und the rest of the way it was only knee deep. Jt iw tro 
that, during the time the water in the Peiho is highest, the current 
would be strongest; still that would be no great obstacle with 
steam-power and an tnlimited amount of manual labour at com- 
» mand, The country above Tientsin varied in no degree frum that 
immediately below it. A splendid paved ron oxisty bhotween 
Tientsin and Pekin, and in dry weather the whole plain is passable 
for carriages, men, or horses. If, at any future time, mili oparn- 
tions againet Pekin bo nocessary, the months of April, May, and 
June would be the best to employ, The course of the Poiho 
should be followed to Tumg-chow for facilitics of transport, smp- 





established, and the fall of Pekin would be assured with no great 


“See epee renmuirks upon Chili ihat I have to add, are 
touching the climate. Nothing could have been mure invigorating 
and delicious than the weather we experienced throughout April and 
May, Europeans could work in ihe sun with perfovt impunity, and 
the nights were cold enough to wear blue clothing and to sleep 
under a blanket. During June the power of the sun increased very 
much, but the nights, particularly on shore; wero still very refrosh- 
ing. Two hot days wero, inJuno, invariably followed by ® tornado, 
generally coming from the nuvth-wewt, which ococled the atmosphere 


rly, 

Dry, hot winds from the desert of Kobi were occasionally expori- 
enced; they were not more trying than the airoccos of the Mediter 
rangan, and, provided mo violent exortion was called for during 
their continuance, which never exccedad more than twelve: hors, 
fo evil Tae! 

The following ara the maximum ond minimum temperatures 
Mgitered during 64 days off the Peiho River and in. Tient-sin — 


* Fake. * Fabs. 





Thermometer on hoard ship, si » 06 46 
0 in HO =F 74 Li 
- Jame is. 86 62 


" inthe ship July ,. 98 74 


During the same period of 84 days—that is. from the 14th April 
to the l4th July—the wind prevailed ns follows :— 


12days the wind prevailed from North to Fast, 
: piers 


12 days Fe North to West. 
33 days m " South ty Eat 


22 daya ‘re ee Sanethy to West, 


_ dust prior to quitting Tientsin the toinperatire rose to 98? 
during the day in tho shade, and we thought it very hot: bat when 
ina week enbeequently we found ourselves pasping in the hot, 
eee es 
At soma fnture day 1 hope to be able to throw together some 
romarks- upon the Gulf of Leotong and the Corea, bit for the pre- 
sent | must draw thix long paper to a close with every apology to 
the Fellows of the Royal Geographical Sdeiety for having so long 
detained them opau a mibject of which pooilaty IT Inny have over- 
éatimated the intercet and importance. 


AND THE PEINO RIVER. 
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OF the Paiho River, Gulf of Pocheli. tat. 380 55! 18° B, 7 fony, 117° 34" HO" we, 
distant B or BY miles from the Forts at the entrance of the River, in 29 ft. 
af low wetter, 
F this the land about the ( the river j 

tom» sips deck in é entrance 0 sin (ales eaters 


pce ener and with «a the fe 





' erred by: « stallow tank af . mud, aged in some 
veompletely across its month, and having at low 
1 2 feet over it in any part, © The rise and fall 
; therafor a vesse| dmwing wing 10 ft. 8 in. might 
a im al ace ya favournhle cir- 
Tashinoes epee south-west 
OME, wh , tin, appears to hy to that amount, 
Strangers entering should examine Hiri cupt ancy deghaak eageate 
Sa aie na tn nk wil bm a eve at 
a Mides to chine, Hy to no 
reso due we: hezins to deepen, when the ripple-on the banks on 
either sido will be « safe guide ide right to the entranga, 
The time of hish-water (x Ride penceilly karan ete akin 
des aftce a a rae bighest tide generally happened on the second and third 


iy o¥e Ig fronpsicicy Arcdlgs the har wae ll f.< but 
from the | of Tides kept ot board ship, allowing for the difference 

ot nd mh Sth in July. Tho tides near the the entrance ron 

¥ across tbe flood vuniies ithe seeker ee ae 

advunced, the flood ee ee tothe northward and ebb to 

phon ape the change of When ones the sicing hes cea 

very rapidly, anc the wack is of ery these debates A 

f. draught should theref ieonee ih Tee ieee ae 

chandler BO a8 fo enstire net thissing the greatest rai 
s commences to fall folly on hour before it dene runniive ip 


aiiettes from the Straits of Min-Tao Making knee 
oe niws Gouri wits found to carry several ships a coeideralte distance fo the 
fouthward—so tmch eo that they arrived steering x.x.w., aml even x, tu the 
pao This T attribute to a constant matherly got; it was observed 
<ianp a omiconeeg dering the timeot the nortvnst men at ny Yah 

* Daring th joamse acre from Min-Tao aonndines - 
whole distance, cig will Give sullicient warming of the 
Prevent rnni x 

The Sha-lin-tien and banks were not examined by ts ‘hut the jozs- 
thowse on the ceatee of the cater laland was ween, nat’ distinctly visible 
elght or ten miles off, would éerve ne o very good Inndfall to direot to the 
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pan dent ditbecic A ace : by heute ia 
ty the ship's eral dif waa ox tu 
mirvten-by wae to thd chips: they should therek he provided sine 
or wo of abate 





gan moi lrmexs geme on sannetinses very euideuily, and wore wot con. 


fine to: srte, changing without warning frm sonth-eaat to 
se yt part a force uf After the auth of May, or when the wrath 
sasiaoon heel Bik at ta, the weather becamn much tore jong ian 
or thoes: from soe grel scotineoe, allie Is onsite anon, snd. online 
toes thas ih-west, nred i Withile the lowed 
Lvs] mil { westeT carry 
eran Coury Mest a 





ma Wa. | re HAUT, ao BR — Ear beard the paper 
see thid'ree moring tbo pr pon tule lomany papers of 
ihe north sap loxt bi le pee = rae eghes sans esr beets 


coat; and it of great ‘that she whee const shoul fe cuefally 
invnat As to the Gulf of T Lportant region —we 
kun little wbout its fir when oar. sje wore thure i 1858 thers saa 
little oro sxiameivesatiers ty trade, [t wae eres 
sear fear tha ear of Usptain Gshern awte the fnercesing teede af 

ridlaeitenge rears — vA et it U8 tee 
aloulad place, Wher we wert ther there was 
orthiog on the banks of the river bot 4 fow niod-hovele and ahipyorda, 





itde an extensive anil handenme city of polaws, shone the ed the ri eae 

shee ell ora weeak cine *. Doce thse 
cto Pew ve apr for black tea—Shanghal for oll ond 
6 town Han-kow, tp the Yang-x » for the 


Sls of Hope goats will he the three | portant ‘pleees ior 
in) future. napa le cch on Wi rvedl grnechia tony 


to large portions of China, ecrally ou the northem wiich'wa 
Lars hitherto pot visited. Dus che other puwta in the howth ef" ins are ad 
bit thar sts laseytdil ovapbbeiesinsNeeeehsed ante cance Liree places. Fo-chow. 
wae ot ann tine of little. importance ; a ae the dishurhancea 
in thes south af China, consequent upon the brsshing robe si reheilion, 
omnes qimintities of black tea for exportation ba vo beett sent to that 
Shanzhsi, from the time af our British querehdinte- dele thane; Luaeieren te 


at 


Hil 


an NOTES EPON THE 





of. growine lpertance. Captain & Shermnl Cshorn'’s Sti of the silk true 
there is quite within the limits. These two pl with the aditition of Han- 
kow, are the three important points of China for fi trade. Canton mez 
Pepin for. some y manch of ite ancient renouen ax a plac of trade, bot 
never mportant place it was sume years Access to 'Tiets-tsin 
atu) Pekin te of sincera edges but the “new constiae ports of Nutr 





in Af ria, . 
Canton] province, Kung-chow in. Hainan foinan, aud 
crabby os never have any very great and important trade. ‘There 
or two ships go to them occasionally, but 
—Shanzhal, Fo-chow, am} Han-kow—will 





| the promontory, 
falls inte the Gulf of Pecliuli, An I said before, it is one of the most extra 
ordinary changes that have ever taken Place in modern dare in so laryw a river, 
It is astonishing that so extensive a atream ehould be diverted from its course, 
and pasitwo bundred miles to the northward, [think the (linese will have 
pe eae aan expense in building up the banks of the Yellow Kiver, for it 
cannot possibly remain in ite aan Htate hy great joss to tho aie. 

it in not merely that the atreum is diverted, but the consequence is, that 
of the level ground of the provinces of Che and Moccasin Sealer oni ae 
oF gine saan yrs wet hearer is thrown cart of enttivation, 
lowe of arable land bes been ao preat less to the whole of that district. 
aghtecarirae hilly, and the Yellow River having broken over the plains, 
inhabitants have very little ground left to yc erraey When t 4 een 
Fohallion is put down, one of the Srst things that tho Chinese will have to 
carry out will be o series of engineering works on the banka of this river, so as 
regi ‘it return to its former course. I[t cannot be allowed to fill u 
the Gulfof Pechell with tie deposita. iota keep opt eel oes | 
Chinese thomaelves will be very anxious to it open; and certainly if th 
Yellow River continue to flyw into the Gulf, it will shoal it wp, and make 


at 
See! 


Fees: 


a brow in, "That will be tundesirable tor the welfare and prosperity 
of: Pekin, which ls easentially the river for the whole of its ri 

which is brough: the south of ( ima to the north. The voyage fram 
Shanghai to the mouth of the Peihe ix male by sea-going junka ; and in con- 
“i ipreaatten rbnangetrentpese ped up tbe rebel, the Chinese hare 


i 
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will be rmdo nf fornign-eht this tic to Pekin os peace ia 
thoroughly restore). 1 ig rks fers have heard from Goptuin (hebeowrn 


that he bas seceriained secething mote about the northern branch of the 
‘Yellow River thin we previously knew. | hope lt the conse of a little tinn, 
aon? eiipe and cueof-wor are enahied to enrvey thn ora, thar we ny 
Li ime oxect mlormation aato the point where the mouth of the Yellow 
veresiatea, At present we do nut know where it falls into the sea, beyond 
tho moro fact that ita present or nerthern Ani i somewhere hetwean the 
wutlet of the Pol-be and the roe sk Coie ag 
£xT.—T be § eel wit btless heal with much satisfuction, 
from a peron wo well acquainted with the reseurces of Ching us Mer, Lock luyt, 
woclenr an explanation of what we may ekpoct as the result of our treaty 
wf commer with the Chinese. will really have stout work 
Sp gg ge mene er age omer 7 
u cow Tuver, Ww ow i Coto © Soveruen 
Deokoen {ts bounds an changed Us course by Rowing to henorth, 

Io summing wpewhat hied been lrought forward 7 ag Chinn, the T're- 
sident stated that, if time had Spiess ae-darlsp nable extmots (ram. the 
bot aed of the ase Captain Parish, n.a., who had conn patted Lord Macartnoy’ 

Th ae wrote huwe been read. Sir Woodbine 9s 
iat toad ly emer these doctments of bi» relative; inelinting ihm 
vib Siro. Staunton hed made great use iu bis well- 








The Second Paper read was— 
2. On the Search for Leichhardt, and (he Australian Desert, Thy the 
Rev. W. B. Otange, of Sydney, M.a., F008, 


Tre lest letter from Leichhardt was dated “+ Mount Abundance, 
April 4th, 1842." Since then two expeditions have fom tracus which 
are considered to have referred to him. ‘The one expedition wns that 
of Mr. Hely in 1852, and the other that of Mr. Gregory in 1858. 

Mr. Hely found two camps 150 miles from Mount Abundance, 
etch of them marked with the cyplor XV, A., enclosed within a 
rude bordor of bent Hines thal bore some reeenblanes to a letter L., 
and which ho interpreta as indicating “ Letowmantr, Armin 15." 
Ho also heard from the notives:of the neighbourhood that Leichhardt 
was murdered at that very place, 

Mr. Grogory found TRIOALDS that he concluded to bo thors of 
Leichhardt 8 to 100 miles farther towards the interior thm Hely’s 
camps, anid, ne mah 45 eft the report of his previows death at 
the latter place, The mmaink consisted of an L cut mpon a tree 
hy: camp; of the marke of sharp axes; of some sxplings that had 
heen out with them; and of two horses running wild, 

The objet aff Mr. Clarke ie tu show that neither the aouwerius 
of Mr. Hele wor thee of Mr. Grygory have any refermoe to tlie 
comps-or five of Lotchhurds. 


Ville DE, i 





os OS ‘THE SEVECH FOR LEICHHARDT, ENew. 99, 1658. 


In the first place, he arguca that Lrichhantt conld not have 
reachod Holy camy on the 1th of August, "Tha rite of hin pire 
viotta jonrneyings, anil that of othur travellers in the same eountry, 
ae Mitchell, Kennedy, and ‘even Gregory, make it highly impro- 
bable that 160 miles of direct distance could have been accu plishinl 
by him in 14 days, 

Again; the country north-east of Mount Abundance had been 
visited as far back as 1247, by many persows on the look ont for 
cattle: rote, and the trees were known to bear marke of an M and 
alee wf an Hy and Leichhardt -himevelf «peake of having found am 
Lim the Balen. The axe niarks are to be aceounted for by tho 
fet of Rennedy having given axeq to the natives thereabouts; and, 
if the saplings ad not boen cut by KRennody himself, it into be 
rhmembernd that according to Mitehull, the natives of thos parts 
use saplings for the construction of their own hits. Tho loose 
horses fomnd by Gregory in Cooper Creek are ascribed by Mer, 
Wiarke to Captain Sturt’s expedition. That explorer relates that he 
termed ont a roan horse that was unfit for further work “im pity * 
at this very spot, and uleo that, 145 miles father on, another horse 
stole away from his party (os the sme animal hul often done 
before), snd Mr, Clarke thinks it tamst have tracked its way buck 
to the exertlont pusturage where ity roan companion hod been [eft 
bihined* 

Mr. Clarko considers it questionable: whether Leichhardt went 
to the Victoria at all. Hismethod of tnivelling, which waa cations, 
alow, and persevering, makes it likely enough that when he avinally 
came to the frightful desert he would havo skirted it, looking out fur 
an opening, Tather than have attempted to crose it at once, Mr. 
Olarke concludes that it is somowhere between tho head of the Vic- 
‘toria-and the head of the Clarke that Leichhardt's tracks are to be 
looked for, not probably an Mitcholl’s route, but to the westwant of 
it, orelse that, driven in by drought, Leichhardt may have taken 
course on the 148th meriitinn, pinenat rn gcatn Sei tapitan 

Nigeria vr pk DHTky, WN Ftd —L pon this anbjet perl 

be perniltiet tor eny thas J hiyipenal ta be pireiont when. we nk. Pewee 
prptuk teorprinana ly aha pep alt parc We found it. 

tha finnet diatrlete tol Austenlia in; arch | most say that I think Port Kesincton, 

with the cteoption of Port, Jacksun, the finest harliur in Australia. [ wea 
thure luring eighteen arena aiul wre never had thoy alierbticet teense cr iinet bis 
cor iwe shige’ eam Ihave hemrd that port cried down, [am sory 16 
an by my late friend Captain, aby aod others; but Grom whet I hare 
thy L peerlomtly agree with the Lite Sir Gordan Promer, that sbers ia not 
Aphis on the nordtr comet of -Auatoulia bees Sod for uropanan, ta i 


SS 


. Whit were the'ulouts of tht horses asen ty: Mr. Greeury 2 F G. 
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porfest. harbour, with a the 
beck of sis jen it allen wh Why we: sith pei, 


seaaton of that const pa Ine oxtraandi L entirely agree with my (rial 
Sir Charles Nicholson about Ua Yorke; Taek: putting the Gulf of 0 ia. 
on one aide, | rowet say [thi « Port Essington the best site the whee 
— fe ia well cary eat me taker we Tot ne mag n 1838 two 

rench frigates would pro Tm taken posession it. ev arrived 
two months after uw. We bekl it for ete ya yr rely ete joay we scndios 
‘The proved advantage of Cape York as a of refuge for the freqrh 
wretka among tho Barrier Reefs and T ‘ores Dinaiie ia, among other consider. 
Hons, of great importance, 

‘Reas-AtwmaL Piratioy, r2.0.3—May | venture to remark that this — 
ty lie cont of these great squentions that sight fairly be tab biken ap by the 
Coverumant. I apprehend that the exploration hae oever yet 
been ina rin ie manner. Then a heen ay ae 
arin, enerey jeteyvoraiune, . | thom 

eT) butt {he unlertakinus Teste ais lev ental) Pathan She cerhrealiainaton, 
aul. by coosparatively ivate expoditions. 

How strange |} would appear to un Arabian of an African if we were to ask 
him to undertake on exenraion acres ihe raat deserts of Africa with ponies or 
horses, of oven bullocka! How ia it that wo have nover taken the ean)|— 
“ the ahip of the desert "—from those oountries where ib it ia Indicunows, asd 

it to those of ont colonies whith amineuch wantofitr We have 
in Atastrlia an enormous extent of which in all probability is a coem- 
parative desert. There may be steppes, ¢ on may. be a greet inland sea— 
fra fresh, pethags ® salt—who ean any with certainty ? ‘The prokubility is 

aro mo. Ferry by igh ranges of mocutaina, and peered ig Naty, Sr 
Sites caved ef torent ancl country, with perlape an extent of inland 
water, No desert has yet been found in any peg world. in-which there 
la nol anomie, ‘Chere may be such a he jutevior of Avatralia—not 
only = fertile 1 and valuable district, bat one in whieh there may letriles whe 
‘hare wver yet seen the white man. When we consider that we have hnndreda 

‘thonmamnds of gar countrymen epread round the bonlers of that continent 
(hur euch it ia), surely it ie worth: urging the Government t undortake an. 
| into the interior upon.a seale worthy of this reat country, 

It may be SAAT BR how shyuld ihe dong? (ne.very ane ihe quo ma 
eccan ta ine—sernewhal pailitary it may be—that of first entalilie @ le 
les prs pgpeubikatlanert abe bla ya yet go with , and 

there a temporary settlement, perhaps for two or Lines niu 














be get, on foot evast, another from 
| hor from the west, anil abother fram the perth—all exrried out 
trader Government hy experienoe! colt with much aide oat have alinded 
to, port —erphatically, ake “the ship of dhe desurt.” 


g for hi tera ‘pan 1 conctude earnestly pressing for the 


ihe rt earroneia: 
“ 2 kn Avanti Seah fromm Se ferro 
of a sncceesion of settlements on the north-amat comet. I believe the mgian 
in question would be (omnd very favourable for the pemdvetls of the 
Team told it baa been linown to flourish there, aml can be 
produced in aufiicient quantities to pthe Engllvh market, asad fray tim 
"agers te reel likely to bear & high valuc. [i must, thonefore, be a matter 
of the highest concern ee eS cee Ly dowd of theme 
settlennenta ta sncete Use, production of qutton for curyelvety su Shue kn secne 

u 


rirasine rermier te indcprulent of the Unite] States. "Thora ore other artiches 
natural to 2 tropiea!l climate whieh might be enltivated to creat tien ape in 
thesy prowitices ; and the climate morover’ te well adapted to Eur 

stitution, Thesolone | think It is6 question which eight te be taken: up 5 by 
the Lin Government, 

Dn. IMEEM, ¥.41,U18—E do tit oy robe te nell mere bo the intencating 
remarks: hy Aerie who have t I canndt allow 
then oppertenity to without calling atterition o cone Raabe | bave heen 
informed hy a ‘ plans sn gicche tima on the northem coast of Australia, 
ii the retin of Cn ¥ wrecks occur in that eee; 
and his stutemente cs i eepodiacre this evening by Brito 
Condidering the ntmber amd adits: of ‘the it tly 
al the octions to be oltalned from the lam), it mat be ki highly important 
Wo take advantage of the natural harbours to le foand on that part of the 

coast, where vyenacls ani theircrews might be saved in case of injary or distress, 
eres J, Orawronp, ¥t.0.6,—T believe | oan with confidence assert, that tha 
sae fertility af Cape York, or at any place in tte melghbonrbood, ia ian 
inne op Se this stow pe ia be en ci vat meen 

L-of ca se no adequate fens of iri or 
an sai afiorankatte tt ernest “witht within ten or twelve dogrees of grein ator, is 

ility : the mat fertile lari is unproductive without water, 
al phen for perennial irrigation does not exiat about Capo York, Horned 
ontilo may be mared on the shurs of the Ginlf of | fu, bout there ia mo 
tanrket for then. Sheep could not thrive oars, an they would prodince hair, 
or something like it, inateml of wool, and that would be nomlenblo, Pesides, 
Where am the labourers to onltivate the soil? No Kuropean conetitution could 
#and the heat so near the equator; and o8 to the Chinese, they lar too 
tiich good senee to go there ms long as they ean get to tho goldfields, ae 
fo Port Essington, that wae almndoned eight or pine years ay on seconnt of 
Ite imetabrity. The harbour may be good, bat the climate is ao unbiealthy 
that to European could live them; and each being the result of lony oxpe- 
renee, Ue settlement was wbetitoned b the Govyrnmant. 

Carran Brnos Diwny—I do not know where Mr. Crawfund obtaloud his 
tnformation, hut [ lived at Port Essington eighteen months, and F can ee 
tint wo grew every tropical prodoction in the luxurinnee. We had pond 
of water about ther; and during an excursion of ten days inte the interior wo 
found water wherever we wett. I do not mean to my that water be aa 

af in New Zenland, hut -we forte continnine stream; andne te 
fertility, we Taised enough to supply na in two months after we arrived there 
I will give another instance of the productivences of the country. Wher Sir 
Stamfond Rottee lift thin settlement, Captain Barker tarnod out some cattle 
Tn 1435, when cat chow seeh es | aie ie petetentes! thirty milles ints 
the commniry, we Leer wallowing in awainps; and now 
ther a we Hoe gould hy tive without water 2—anul yet there 

Ma. Tattawny Sacxorxs.— rag the bet answer to Mr. Crawiurd ia 
the statement of Fillers, who, when be explomd the Gnif of Carpentarin 
pres Ay a urpeh gale ana ha ding he hg rey 














‘tien th fe cat fr te, ig Aisegaialin tee Gino 
Sater pomenine presented a diamal appearance, covered ax it was with long dry uruas, 

Durrnit and then by the natives. Tho aiaanes mtel hare forzotten 

eS acrcigee lent Ninh bch lreeogn 1 

the proper sean by euficient moistere, Against the evidence of Flinders, 

anki stud: 1 think Mz, Crawlurd's opiniona inust give way, I 


weut avay from a fornuver meeting eriered to negra peeks 
would tend to hinder the sotiloniens of Northern A fon hee 

My. Clarke's hus revived my hopes ws to the early Nerseermenag ie mae 
round the Gulfof Marpentaria, Let it be seeollected that the two expeditions 

£ ouh to conneet the sorthermmost bend of the Baren River with the 
bottom of the Gulf of Carpentaria failed, not from mcg TH wy ad neg 
bat from. the failure of provisiona ; for Bir Thomas Mitchell descriten 1 
speed de the northwan! of the Baron as the finest he had seen tn the whole 

fT A. 

The Perstwest.—Tihe discussion has semewhat diverged from the point at 
which we sturted—tho expedition in march of tho remnine of hardt, 
J rrjdiee, however, that it hos taken thls turn, becuse prawn 
forward my friend) Me. Crawford, who, pom: certain 1 gl 
North Avatrilia, may be called one " ohjector-zeneral, mar 
indeed abwaya of ne an 09 this cca Shey have Pray sisagnin 
nen who Lave hved dpa the ate ar ae At my friend 








eigmatios as unfertile, and ‘Bot Pas for the mainter bab es para 
growth of wool, is in the highest gia a ei jpellsrakenie. mn acho pend 
for the nesriided 2 ee ctie pat that Sir John Pakington, 


conn of Her Majesty's Ministers most thtecasted ia in this discussion, eo Gor ae it 

the establishment of @ great noval dept in the northern part of Ans. 
tralia, wtiould have left the room jut ms nah beginning to debate that 
point. To me indeed Hie ok w naw subject, In the years 1844 and 1545, 





experienced marigater in those « | 
onght not to hold thro sides of the great — olf Australia without 
havin on ite northern frontier any one settlement, Provided only a port bo 
established, it ie unimpertant to mn whetber it be at heaped York or Port 
Essington; though, if | were eonsulted, | & solilianeres 
estahdichod also in Cambridge Gulf, which is well saterni os the Victoria 
iver, na le for mutied distanen, whore otr men wer encam | fur eight 
months, enjoying jeriect health, ond where the wool of tha did mot 
Tides fa sr3 animals baving te ystred po thes tne in or 
| Tom the. ecperience regory's ez certaitt 
E nlite could live there to their own advantage, aa well aa to that of the 
Prtyt lier ~ 1 rejoice indeed that gentlemen who have resichedd in 
Australia are ready to enforce the necessity of establishing some great entre 


fs 








ports of reflige, he vide against the possibility of thew 
may rasan ire haste test ; for, with the knowl ory Lone 
have tow ooenzrled aiul oltles! New Caledonia, with ite apleuiid natural bays 


and hartoors, which were discovered and numed by oor own Cook, it te 
lntely cmantial that we should be better prepared, 
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Third Meeting, December 13¢h, 1858. 
Sin KODERICR T. MURCHISON, Prerermesr, in the (hair. 


Purcsextations.—Earl Stanhope, the Ite, N. Lewis, and Mesirs. 
J. AD Rucker, G. MLM. Fess and Commeay AF, Shipley, ere presented 
a that election, 


Eecrioss.—Colond J, A, Hacelins, Chief of the Topographical Corpus 
of Sweden, cs a Corresponding Member: Capt. (. Cormwallis Chesney, 
E.F. | Capita: E. Monckton Jones; iter, Wiltiam J. Edge, MLA. 4 Jimes 
Allan ; Henry Blackett ; Henry Collinson ; Willian Davies ; Pascoe St. Leger 
Grenfell ; Charlee Sewell, Phil, Dro; Francis Lancs A, -Hendersen 
MacDougall; J, Sydney Stopford; and J.J, W. Watem, Esqrs., wert 


1, Note on the Rive Amir aud the adjeceat Districts, By MOM. 
 Pescrmmor, Vastuer, Ranoe, Usourecr, Pancacnmesnt, bc. 
Tue Paper read before the Society consists of a large collection 
extracts from o sories of reports made to the Imperial Geographic 
Society of Rusia. They were written by the leaders of the varions 
expeditions which had been despatched to explore the Valley of the 
Anuir, ite tributaries, and adjacent districts, 

lt will be recolleeted that the Amir is tha moat valuable river 
of Northern Asia, and the only ons that connects its central steppes 
with the rest ofthe world. 1t is navigable, with trifling interrup- 
tions, from the Pacific, by the Bea of Okotsk, to the very foot of the 
Yablonnoi range, and it appears that a very amall amount of road 
and canal would suffice to open a communication between that point 
and the Baltio by way of the Selenga River and Lake Baikal. A 
certain amount of commerce is already being carried on upon the 
waters of the Amir. American products and tmannfactures find 
their way to Irkutsk, and salted moat from the trans-Baikal provinces 
is exported in exchange, Russian immigrants are beginning to 
sattle along ity banks among the ten tribes (some partly settled, 
Taking, ae o whole, the accounts of the various travellers whose 
communications have been incorporated into the present paper, it 
would appear that the Amur is within—but only just within—@ 
climate admitting of agricultural fertility and pastoral wealth, The 
aummer is fine, but winter is extremely rigorous, and the natural 
‘vegetation of the land consivta alone of the hardiest plants, Farther 
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to the north the climate becomes’ rapidly more wnendurable; but, 
on the oter hard, w genial climate and a new flora are soon’ reached 
on travelling to the southwardL* 


by the An 2 pear periecin fap have Page visited dra eigen Exon 
mor, a appreech subject with some degres 
for Lalwaya like to see a thing before [ spaak about it: “But ax 
you have enlled me up, | must say that | have perused with a great deal of 
pleasure fhe) apors Which haven been intrusted to me hy the, Council foy juub- 
Transactions of the Séelety, nnd T cannot help exjreasing thy 
atuesion of the ohie tranner in which this exploration of a bitherty i 
country baa been carried ont. We pes yi ag ge pT og 
Goeinee aa large a territory by» sanier whieh ia already 
Ene an A, to gogo oy ec Tay ious 
thin territory is now open a Stetees eee 
ie rewl, ond from. what I have seen, |t offers an sittin tea 
who wish to culonise: lt has wy “at iba ser wine ita 
age Seamer { ules may may oun s a stern winter vinits mth biota it 
unboulited capabilities for the productien of corn, the 
maintenance, and the vino which rejoios us; eo that | Sk he hie oot 
will prove a most valuable acquisitiun to the world in genorml. Aud al 
it has not fallen to our province to mlminister the functions of ernment 
ta a yet I cannot but think that this highway balnig openod into Central Asia 
afford & great opening to Nritiah coramerce. 

Pouespesy—Thie subject be so pectitiney interesting. ta Itusaia ” 
well aa to ouredves, that. my. diyti frien! bia Eseelleney Baron 
Bronnow would have been here had he not hoon prevented by fines, Thal 
Eiuremiebes sioee suey be intets 06 fin of awinh on the part of 
“Tussia to co-operate the interesta of British commerce, Without intlicti 
on fou, genitlenien, any mare ohservations of my own, | will refer thie of 
‘you who wish ‘to know more of my seutiments on the Amir queviton, to 
the nl wolnsne, page S77, uf our Liners, pho In muy lnet “ Antiml 
pesnncesl l scidasorcusrec’ bo eit 60 spon nudnice th great bmportance of this 
noble nrer. 











2. Explorations in Hewnlor in 1850-7. Ty Mr. Ge J, Parrcerr, 
Communicated by W. Hottagst, Esq., race. 


‘Tux interest lately excited towards Ecuador by the adjudica 

of alone of vor of is Ltd o aati the lain of Seg 

creditors makes any imform about this country the more 
able, 

The limits of the republic were not accurately defined at the 
time of the separation of Old Columbia nite the three republics of 
Bender, Now Granada, and Venezuela; and, again, the frontior on 

the side of Brazil and ern mii sain niprepmeemnomigtny 26" 
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Eenador is intersected by the. Andes, ani, therefore, ite centre 
division being on w high lovel, has @ comparatively temperate 
climate, and is the seat of the principal towns; whilo the low east 
and west divisions are covered almost entirely by luxuriant forest, 
aamall part indeed of which has heen rescued from the dominion 
of the monkey and the wild boar, Guayaquil is the principal port 
of Ecuador. The route from it to Quito lies for the first 00 or 60 
miles up a river whose mouth is i miles from Guaynqnil, On 
leaving the river at Bodegua the arrangements for land traffic are so 
miserable that goods are occasionally detained twelve months in 
that town for want of ineans of transport, The route from Bodegas 
to Quito posses. the Andes noar Chimborazo, rixing by a series of 
lower ridges through a beautiful variety of scenery, but the risks 
and difficulties of commercial trafic along it are enurmons. Ottite 
has some fine buildings, us a cathedral, churches, convents. and 
oolonnades, all of the 16th century, and there are noble views of 
the enow-topped Andes from the high ground above the city: 

_ As the road from Guayaquil fs so cirenitous and beset by tiatnral 
difficulties, Mr, Pritchett started to explore another straight down 
fo the eea-coast, and went by the side of the Mim River, through. 
nncleared forest, ‘and ultinutely by canoes along the Cachabi River, 
to the port of La Tola, in the immeiliate neighbourhood of 
Pailon. ‘This port has been surveyed and reported on very favour 
ably, aud a road to it was actually commenced many years ago, bit 
afterwards was neglected and allowed to become overgrown. 

Ar. Pritchett returned to Quito by another route, and thence 
made a trip to the Bark country between the provinew of Cones 
and the River Amazin, Lastly, he went from Cito to Catielos by 
the north side of the Pastazs River, a tributary of the Amazon, 
which ia navigable for $00-ton steamers to within 150 miles of 
Quito, ad that capital may be said to be more. accessible: un tho 
Atlantic side than by way of the Pacific, Mr Pritchett here met 
Mr. Sprites, an English botanist, anil records his notes upon the 
climate, &o., of Canclos. Te diserihed the wet and dry seasons as 
fuend together : thus there is rarely 4 day all the year round on the 
upper Rio Nogro-without both winahine and min. ‘The climate ja 
remarkably healthy; ho assorted that one may travel all day soaked 
with tain, and sleep at night on the damp ground with little pro 
tevtion without @nffering from the exposure: ‘There aro trove af 
gold everywhere on the lowor alopes uf thy Andes towards the chant, 
and the mountain Thinganate is expecially motioned ne worthy af 
exploration, "There art mony traditions of ite wali, : 

Al present there is a monthly line of Brazilian steamers on the 


zz: os °°» 
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Amazon to. Nauta, a place within the limits of Ecuador: and Mr. 
Pritchott adda, it would bo well Were it generally known hate little 
aeettler in ¢o mild a climate has to go thrangh before hn ie im pos- 
session of all the requisites of « comfartable home, Mr. Pritchate 
lays much stress on the cotton-prolucing capabilities of Ecuador, 
and thinks that this terpid and roadless country, m litte known and 
almost wholly neglected, is fully a4 capable of 4 prosperine dhey 
ment os any other on the Pacific shore of South Arhabing 


Me. C, i. Magknam, ¥.8.¢.8—Ht appears to me that the moat linportint 
cabelas ris ner tis this paper ie with mfitncn to thy position of the 
that it iv more accessible from the Ailantic, thoiwh distant 
Se it fe from the Macific, which is only ahont $0 milos from it 
ide direct Tine, “The planta A wi atuetions of | << of Eenalor— 
Quins, fetins, Wak, BLrAl atk, ootlon, cosa, anil pntmeroita other 
valuable products—imay be brought to the Atlantic, by meana of the Ariaten, 
with the greatest possible onse, These pridicta ari now tying waste In tha 
feasmls, Guseah a Clade to the Pacific; whereas if steamers, which are now 
pes ages ad seKen fom its 2 eee bo ee ae in Peru, were allowed to go 
¢ Posto ech ge Fas Aekis all theae products down 
raga eiel fr. Pri that Eeusdor 


daca ao iin i sare haa tore 
ely saree with Me, Pritt a times aa tonn 


than 

in evry wa pecially in ith miners! seodivcthia: all af wht of which 
ent oink (be Bee ar tien oF rivers, Lt hos abundant wmppties, of 
Sepeak and silvers: =) 5 inde Aer alpaca Sool, which ii growtt oh 0 
peso of the Anil, quite within reach of rivers navigahla by ie to the 
Atlantic, Natta, which Mr. Pritchett montiona ax being in the t hilo of 
r, la uctually in the republic of Pern, Eenallorians elafra a ft, tt pos 
sion ia said to be nite pointe of the law, and it iv actually in ther peoteicesion 
of Port. 1 know the governor of Nauta, and { hear that that Wd 2 Wie war 
Sepreige betwuen Ecuador and Pern aboot thie very boundary. T trust ihat 

at tei prods to a Fa act amicably, and that both states will combina 

ai wal th i the Atlantic by moans of that magnificent river— 


“aa G. 1. *Patronert.—The gentleman who haa jost spoken line alluded 
With sore ipl deghdl to the Sasi ont midds between tlie af Flom 





am 


iF 


: Pesouiroed low 
and those of Pert, and ex premed doubts tices wentdacis bebig eda tered vine 


of the Seah aicieal ot the Cordillera of those conntries beltig convey 
greater facility to the Atlantic, a distance of 2000 miles, than to hep 
which is fees than 100, As the ex perimiont lias alreaily hoon tade by a line 
vincea, and whe oon hare os teen A sbxaecs sya fall Winey 
i or passage are alwa its 

be inferred that tha facilities referred to alremly exist, “These beshinbes toy 
expected, whan fink established by the Trasilian government, fo be an amiual 

experime to the country, but experiepce has shown that & suree Of revenue 
hoe been acynired, at A great benoit to the nation abtainest, As Pera gained 
ite indupe noo wavernl yearn before Eetador, and has had the advantage of 
akin intercourse: with forvignors, 1 ls not surprising that it is mich 
more known aml developed, Tt has Ieaeflte! iimmensily also by the effect 
thet ite different mining districts have had ln the formation af toada. Tee 
mines have aleo been tost extonsively worked Toth before and after the lide 

oe, A these things have forwarded ail aesivted in the duvelipmemnt 

of ita reecrrnes, Yotcnoagh haz heen discovered of Bouter, in epite of tho 
great diffiriltien atteuling research and explorntion, to jodie the infopeqes 


ToL. 11h I 





96 (Tine, 13, 1958, 
23 sd shaper gh mL sitar wealth as reganls the products of ite fonesta, 


tal gma, reama, hark — 
paced walla, st oi, are mons tino The timber of large site, and 
suitable for all sorts of useful may be brought to market both from 
the melern and ‘rosters slopes. y ith nese advantages, all that seems manired 
to consummate and oe a Aabite yep Eonador are food 
signet of be jail is her present and prin. 
Spal port; there i enothee Aiken natil. which heen wrrveyed by Captain 
ide called tlve Peton, or Cauthires of Baint Poter (Sea: Petogh (On socoup 
oe gel Me rest fo will ‘prota : 
ity, and greater proximity to tim Pallon w 
a few years be the foons of Meare = 
Bofore I sit down it ehoukl be toentioned, that although during ie mebiks 
rule ne mines were worked in thin country, it tray be relied om that 
Canelos, the Napo, and Macas (on the eastern Regaine hinge 
only extensive, Wait most valuable gold fields. Very Give yee of ruby 
giver have been met with, and also in ite native state. 
Ma, J. Gemetexsene.—The gentleman who doulta the Ais 
Sant 2ee BAT ies om OF S82 70n RY aIEE devi manne eal i a 
bruneperting the pralucts of say reaper anatase staan see je 
that the question depends upon the coxt of conveyance. Three thousand mi 
of navi tay el oexpensive, wht the abort nate by an 
the Pacific, recommended hy the gentleman, mane over the al 
mountain ridges of the Anes, proacuting inewpermnble Dare aide 
heriies an enormons 0 Shunld a proper road be construct 








vellera, it may admit of the conveyance of the precious metals, and meagre 
valuable and light articles in ag arden alga cheapness of trnsport in leas 
Important than expedition.” The genileman has mentioned that Nauta at 
present belongs to Pern, 11 is in ite possession, it is irne. That gentlemen 
prided staple jolts of the law, bat ta it ay gut the present moment 
that clalme an immense tract seems et pe weep even. be 


ta, alroott. within for tks ca pple Tf, then, nine ts of 
Aronia tng in ce follows that Scacchi hela on 
Sods ie Price ta Ecuador, Tho parts soles ie tne Wh bond- 





tercitary of f Beason, Ii ss cel Foation po Bis 
the cose, bocvose he has been aocnmd 

lands which were notorkeusly dispat 
that Pero was going to dispute | 3 
edict of the King of Spoln 5 in 1802 ‘which gave the jurisitiction over ‘hee 
territories tor thi i 1805 ihe th Seca ove Se 
that the Hing of Spain used to bk lot hie pen fall on ihe map of Bont ‘Aviweion 
andl divide it inte provinces in thet f Without the slightest mhorstanding 
or knowlorge of the apr Vuk = imme wart found to extend oven 
the clerical juriadiction of ihiv tdho Peet, ech, bASE eae Wee rae 


scheme was pover carried out, ‘Th pence 4 ton ountser! to in 
ng ee eg lng ae page 








@ mere pretext for the | ee Of making war upon a pesoriul nectghbour 
Pho Peruvian president and gra at ca dey 


be the secret instigntion and tsvish promises of the Ecnadorian ex-presidlent 
Flores, who haw been imominiously: Hed aa a: traitor, sind ain they alice 
ment of a rich booty im the bine wanlthy city of Ghayaquil, By the last 
advices it appears that two steamers of war have appeared before that peaceful 
and prosperous commercial port, threatening to bomben! and Wurn it moles 
the feotitier dictated by Peru, ast acme other humiliating conditions, wore 
noceded to. In former onitmsied the reckless amt turbulent captains appentes! 
in their civil conflicts to the King of Spain, but now, his juriadiction havi 
ceased, there is that mure powerful wal of public opinion, before whl 
ieee tyr allesetas dd atalino curqucharns p melbey be in the right. Bui, 
sain i Ren Saba me aA th parties may not be free from all fault, 
Ecuador deserves omar sympathy, not only as the weaker party, wantouly 
attacked rithyg ma atronger neighbour, but abso froin the — thet hier 
eonluct somata her her British creditors has bern mado to 
involve her in this present difienlty, I consider this = gecurphical nest 
on which you may by your impertial erste “x cnt pw 
infinence, Tt be sok mene the object of thn Soi tye te ve, to | 
promote almtract peogrs now ledkoe, rar hg peoranagats Sa 
make practical application thereof for the progress of civilisation and ihe 
er oideG ual nas sects ainly. ¥ there venti Reese og le, 
an partion Geograph nn to Taito 
aay & ream pe aac shad aa vist thes bald of wanton atk traseteaall rere 
ate. sypnrsesr parading ele of 2 Sinem inom the weoth as aie st Der 7 
ore, according to L a OW eccoinh, 1h thoes tir 
I ahould think that legall anil = Sowa the true bstdary bet pte 
and Peru would be the which formerly divided the Lonieonali of ot Pera 
from the jurisdiction of the Audiencia of Quito, and that would certainly (ci 
Pera both banks of the river. However, 1 thmk that the most just ho 
would be ihe fine of the Amazons, aml that would! bring Santa within the 
territory of Tern, 
Ma, FE, Hastewoop.—l! telieve the mal point al saw between Fewulor 
and Peru is the paawesdon of the head waters of the Amazon, ‘The object to 
be attained Bh iee had cliw the Amazon against the trade of ike world, at 
the instigation of Brazil, and to limit it to Brazilian and Peruvian ships, f 
23 on oflinvial state, han any claim to that river, she bas an un- 
doubted right that all vesmils whonld pe upinte her porte, 1f, therefore, 
Peru, and still more Brazil, can gain their object of depriving EKeuador of 
these lands, they can wal the Amann, az mean ti doe it Tt is af 
ge importance fo the biel at lange that the Amezon should bo con 
port, amd that the navigation ahall oot be restricted to 
PobMlh Beaainas rena iS ae eens say ah bo reaithe pied a Yao 
i a moure idle, glu pele wi Le ae political 
not exiat. Ii haa been my goo te fo tesile a short thoe in the (inited 
States, and | say that the Anylo-Saxon ants of ‘New York is worth to us the 
futinn and breadth of the wholo of Brasil, Now, Tmoat texpoctfully 
requcet a hitthe thoy the Can rr ere et are sven mie aftiuvial 
eee? flave ¢ omer to chow ty tivers 
i Ge at pon It ape i a dt am) Peru succeed in x wih poke See thoy 
will atromened tm eaitit aut Enulant 
The ee happy to fnd we hove had oa discussion of oe 
racter which has thre wi Tight om the advantages to Dritie: commerse, and 
on the necessity of soaking the integrity of the republic of Eeoadar, itut I 


rs 





Pree 
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must avow that ‘our dobate has Tbecome rather tuore political than what we 
re wet foie this row. Tt eer lhn arent ee 
usiial gecerraphical discussinns, not withent it to enmity anit 
satis te to nye. So that whilst the peers hiex) Soviet ’ 
a diotssioa of the pulitical bearings of questions which our science 
o voiie motion. 












ERRATA. 


Page ‘110, lus # fruina foot for: at Yeaat 28,500 read abaat 20/0. 

Page-114, line 1, for sarlgued, they tamast cubside, from 22,10) feet bo the term 
veanst, wubaide from 20,000 fevt tw tbe low altitude of tila, the lewling 
coset renge, of which they form. = part. 

re line @, for Tho ridge row! The const ridge. 
Tage 114, line 6 from: fout, for 29,500 rend 20,0090, 


— line 3 from fol, flor The height of loftien renf ‘Tha exact height of he 
Lifter. 
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THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


SESSION 1558-9, 





Fourth Meeting, January 10th, 1859, 
Siz RODERICK T. MURCHISON, Purswest, in the Chair. 


‘Parsexrations.—Franci Lyne dtm? Charles Levnll, Eagrs., were pre 
_ Eveormowa—Ren, Wiliam G. Clarke, WA; Commander JR, Boston. 
Creyhe, pos. 7 Liew. Henry Lamb, 1.8.5 Sir HL Pollard Willoughby, 
Bart., acr.; Theos H. Alsager, 3.4.5 ond Edward H. Bramah,. Sones 
Firand, William Broun, F. Selly Gosting, Valentine Lalor, Donoltl 
Lurnach, Patrick Leste, We Drury Lowe, Joka Miteatl, Mare H, Pasteur, 
acid Charles Ratelyfe, Eaqres, tere elocted Follears, 

Bxmnrrioss,—Photographie and other views of the Termini and 
the proposed Route for the Honduras Tnter-Oooanio Railway ; and 
specimens of silver and copper are, &o., brought from Mexico by 
Charles Sevin, Eey., v1.9.2, were exhibited to the meeting. 

The Papers read were :-— 

1. Notes on the Zambext Expedition. From the Journal of Troaas 
Bares, Eaq., F.8.0.3., Artiat to the Expedition, 
Communiented by Dr. Lavixesrows, £1.08. 

With Muga tg Mr. Seese, ns, and Mr. Tuunetox. 


The Paesinne read portions of a letter from. Thr, Livingstone, in which he 
dlesorilnl how be had navigate! the lower portion of the Zambesl, the good 
of tha oonl! which heen olisined on its lanka, the sffictionaia 
ion he tad weet with from his old native adherents, the cordial at }elaues 
of the Portugues: authoritics, and tho stomty ond vigoroty ac ol thee 
difforeest olives of hia Expedition, specially mentioning Mr. ‘Thoruton. for 
lunving constructed a good chart of a portion of the river. 3 

Ho ala) woted # peculiarity int this river, thal wherw the ripple on the aurface 

“Vou. mt, K 
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Ma. Barses's journal extend from June 25 to September 17, 1659, 
and the fullowing is a short abstract of its contents ;—Jane 25. Tho 
last of the Inggage was taken from the Par, put into tha launch, 
and the iron howse on Expedition Istamd. lat, 16° 24°, waa partly 
et up. The launch waa ovorhanled and examined deck-honse: 
canlked, d&c,—June 30. Dy. Livingstone left in the lanneh for Tete 
or Senna, and the parties loft behind were Dr, Kirk: Mr. Living- 
stone, three Kroomen, nnd a dog (lesiloa Mr, Bainos), 

Jy 3, Troublea with the rain ; the house looks. Tho wind has 
been usually south-conih-oost, and strong.—July 4. River falls 
about 1+ inch per diem, and is $ feet below its highest level, 
July 5, Two canoes passed the island, going seaward, carrying rice 
and Eaffir corn, 4 native, speaking Portguese, with a gun, buwas 
4 feet long, reed mrrows, iron-headed ond atont epears.— July ¢, 
Another canoe with five or six natives, bringing plantains, eqs, and 
firewood for eale. Cloth ia the medinm of exchange ; a tedious 
banguining is necessary.—July 7. Fhotogmphy begun. Sudden 
sickness of Messrs. Baines and Livingstone ; the two canoes returned, 
and seme alligator flesh was bought Frum them. ‘Thy alligntora 
are shy, #0 are the hippopotamit.—July It. Dannch returned ; Dr.-L. 
hail to stop five miles short of Senna, owing to the shallowness of 
the river, where the storcs re landed. Thi authorities wero dis- 
posed to be friendly. Mr, Baines ie to necompany the launch mp in 
her next trip.—July 20, Completed the reloading of the. lannch, 
1600 Ibe, of beails, &c., and sot off in har. The river-was broad, bt 
the channel narrow, tortuons, anil shooting from sido to side. The 
more exposed parts of the banks of ihe islands are cutaway by the 
stream at the rate of several feet per dinm. Several alligators and 
hippopotami were fired at; none killed. Dr, Livingstone mentions 
that he had never seen un hippepotamus on lund till within the last 
fiw days —July 21, River brow] and shallow; sormmded with the 
Whule-boat ahead, and got sifely through the thallowa; farther, 
diffleultics—July 22. Thick fog-in tho morning ; reached. the month 
ofthe Mutu, the river formerly Inid down on the maps as the main 
brunch of the Zatibesi. It was a gully 10 foot wido aud 4 feet 
deep, anil its bottom was actually 9 or:10 foot above the surfaee of 














ortnguese Governor was sick, and given a passage in the Jaunch 
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canoes, 30 fect long, 4 deep nnd 4 wide, were being neatly mada 
ont of jingle trees; their cost ia estimated at O04. each. Latitude 
aleyat 18° |'.—Jity 23, Bought some fowls ut Cipings, and went on 
i the evening —24th, Numberless anall islands; wed saile almoat 
forthe first time.—2i/h, Cama to difflenlty in tho river, oud 
grounded. —26e4, Explored for a channel in the whale-boat, and had 
& great deal of wading. Tho native pilot was completely at fanlt, 
In evening, came in full sight of the double hill of Senna. The 
launch anchored, aa before, son miles short of the town, and the 
party went on to it at might, for tho finst part of the way in the whale 
boat, and for the last seven miles on foot—2zTth. The view fron 
Senna of the river and distant hills was fine. Some of the Lan: 
deen, allies of the Portnguest, were in the town and danced war- 
dances There isa large stockade of green treea, lately planted, 
that have taken root ; 600 people, come from a distance, are living 
in it far protection. —28¢h, Visited the store-hows. The lamnch got 
op t within two miles of Senna. There was some difficulty in 
landing a saw-mill that had been brought in tie vessel; the natives 
had no idea of pulling together.—20/h, Returned in the lanneh and 
gromniled; at last gut near to Cipanga. Tho Portiguese and the 
robels wero encamped face to faco on opposite sides of tho rivor, 
Afct a black man why spoke some English.—Jist. Reached Expedi- 
tion Island. Cuptain Bedingfeld, who had-proviousty resigned, bul 
hal voluntecred to continue his services as long as noodful, ia uow 
rilieved from the command of the lamuch. 

Aug. It. Kirk joins the launch, and Baines remains on the island, 
Where he is to make maguetio olwervations, do.—2ad. Tho lanuch 
is reloaded, and ptarta under the command of Dr, Livingstone; his 
brother is Joft-in command of the iakand.—Srd, 4¢4, und G04 Warked 
nows of a Portugnese brig having arrived at Quillinmne,—7/. 
(Mr. Baines) very unwell and weak. Some canoes of rmaway natives 
came to the island. A heavy equal) of rein.—aa. 11.—9rk. Tho 
lamoch (including Gaines) started up tho river.—tor4. Still i. 
Ath, Ditto. Landed at Cipangn; much warlike bustle and somo 
war-dancing. The stores were landed; (Baines and) Kirk were left, 

wi the lannch retummed to Expedition Island.—4h. Conversed 
with some Zulus who head fied in former times from Inhambane 
through fear of Dingaan, and now fought in the service of the J'ortn- 
qnese, The conse of all thie war ie not very intelligible, De. Liv- 
ingstone offere’l to mediate, but the Governor did not desire it.— 
Tith. The pooplo of Cipange are sbominably filthy in their Julies, 
—16th, The launch arrived with the remainder of the stores. Cup- 

Kz 
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tain Badingfeld was left with Colonel Nunes for a passage to Quilli- 
Raines goes up river. Rao, the enginser, is sick with excessive 
work, and Mr. Livingstone tends the engme.—t7td. Reached Sha- 
mocima. Severn) slaves were on salefir a fathom of cloth each.—t8¢A, 
An actident with the whale heat: she fmuled: the paddle-wheels and 
capsized ; more than one man wad nearly drgwned, Several stores 
wore lost; part of the angar-mill, some boiler tubes, spades, &o., but 
the boast itself was not hort,—10/4, Further tronbles in havigat- 
ing the shallows —212, Dr. Livingstone and “his brother landed 
and walked to Senma—22e Began settling with thu natives who 
had worked at landing the stores; they asked 100 fathoue of oloth, 
The price of the country is one -yard -of cloth for carrying a man's 
load one league. The 100 fathoms was a great overcharge. Tho 
‘decision of the matter was deferred. Left Senna and steamed up 
the river. ‘Pha islands were numerous and the vegetation became 
richer,—2ind. Mado only about seven miles.—24¢\, Channel very 
intricate; the pinnace drew too much water. The loads ware ao 
wijusted that both launch and pinnace drew ! feet 4 inches;—2dih: 
Launch grounded, and was in serions danger, Tt was arranged that 
anil two Kroomen, and that Dr. Livingstone should go with the 
launch and one whale-boat only to Teto. Tho entire flotilla was too 
much-for the Taunch to tow.—20th, Tho Jounch waa detained for 
want of some slight repaire.—27¢. Launch started, Baines rigged 
up an awning to the pinnace; the natives bronght food ta- sell, 
There was a good deal of planted ground in the neighbourhood, 
Many hippopotamus apears were observed in the village. —28sh. Ar- 
ranged a cooking-place on board the pinnace.—29th.’ Natives rather 
troublesome ; their canoes surrounded the pinnace : observed latitude 
LT? 9" 30.0. Moved the pinnae to mid-stream and anchored 

Sept, Quit, Made a tiller to the whale“boat ; ehifted anchorage nbont 
a mile.—4th, The gras waa burning on the hills,.and taurmt leaves, 
é&o., carried upwanis by tho strean: of rarefied air, fell about the boat. 
—itth, Three tances passed by.—ith, Sailed a little farther, but the 
best waa eo heavily laden as hardly to Le manageable by the «mall 
crew in this strong current and intricate river except straight 
before the wind. ‘The diys passed with no -partionlar ineiilont till, 
om the 174, the launch returned. Tt had bean only three days re 
turning from Tete. Mr. Livingstone wan left at Tote. He ond 
Mr, Rac hail both been veryill. Same coal was brought on board. : 
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and Thornton, and cx the gratification which all mat feel to hear 

hop Livingstone bad been op well supportel, invited 
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Sir oes rnasiputh das'ds oom Oe 
to. daw only 16 tiches of water, and not 2 fect 6 inches, “ht 
was never intended to carry more than one or two days’ omla. When abe 
war first trie Dr. Liviogstoue bad writen to is (Br. Laird brother in 
very, cong ulutory torma of her success, in| the: neconal = a 
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where ie ie bron’! and ilies was tasy to uncerninnd, been the pe 
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Wid, dat whereas in the Niger, wp to the beul of the dita the wha 
wilth of the river, and the channels Isbenctian Wr crore ephost 
exteed four hindre! yarda within a edt Salle 06 £8 SiGe ak. Chae | 
Tiver seomeil-to have oa breadth of thre miles, Thot was a chan dle of 
the Zambost. and Ie abt would praia Baba eebicna Bengvsctincee Ho 
“was afraid from thai, and rac the fick of the rapids oeeurrig wt auch a sent 
diztanoe from the sen, thot they con eta much confhener loul: ; 
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rae party continued, by p.of Providence, to enjoy « 
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river Zamhesi, and ita importance for commercial, From informa- 

tion lie had received from the Governor of Tute, and a Portuguese who 

had teeeer ys bint own ita tamer of tina, be cout the Zambos 1, be 

eee or ni ane Cae Leet ORE TE the twelve, for reesei drawing 

frem four.to six feet of water. Tt was well known thet many of the rivers in 

America had steamers npon them with not-half that dranght of water. And it 

was a most important fact, aol-fnll of promises, that the banks of the Zambesd, 
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had aleo bronzht hore specimens of the cotton described 
which had the appearnuice of wool + aud he hut, oe 
otf the main land, enpesite tw the iaand of Mozambigue trai 
la, hid ten, and wthor wefn) products, prodacia, were to be had 
boetr : th a bad awa ware al the Cape a 
that they should have a 
[n te rear of 





Poliahoom, dro, and foul about ft town, over an extent often mens 
that ia tho evant of the erope in the lowlands | oved by am ituinds- 
tion, they have feserve in the muntain; amd jTuountin crops 
anfier for want o ratn, aa Hi ae eapplit by their nia the 
yr sthirra caus had no doubt Gant eres or trend could be eilideth there in sufiicient 


the Portuguese 0 did not find it to their interest to rh dis asumiow 
be suppressed. People now ms ney and go away; and if 
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Sonthern Afries, lat net without the eanployment of capltal, 
skill.: and where were these to come from: Enetand was the on eae 
exempt the United States, that could enter upow auch a work, and sf wee jot 


Mn A Quees, ra0.,, t with reference to the existence of cual at 
Tonatene ne ees Cerey aoe eee eee for twepity-five years 
ayo ~wern tried at Listen, att alo at ion and Mazambiqary on bay 
the Memrsis, and found Then with reference (to 
wheat growin oA: Tite, he omnld tall Ei ic. Coufal that i dose grow there 
Té was enid dhat ft could not grow there, because wheat did not ros 
near Ux equator: noe the Gneet wheat in the work) waa prod 
river Webbe, near Brava, close to the equator, ancl might ie bought chen 
reeatinp Aes Ab Wes cotton: tn Afiioas had been known. for 
biel ey fin tot van wall ee ithe 





impracticable, thera would be no plisce Liat « 
eéommerce of the conniry could not pas, Mr. M*Quees 
further called attention to ithe efforts pee yp Sacer poe iske Portugal to 
strongthen ite position in Eastern Africa, anak Binns Aiea valley the Zambesi, 
Bete, and wore establisti: ec aecren et am i, ey et dele 
Tete, eos 8. decree tt January, 1956, etme) 
Torino of the ‘gerermment of thn rivers of Senna: te be amd to inchide the 
visle 3 of the Zambest from the am Liars typ specally to include all the 
aitient prorinos of Zumbo, with tho districts of country to the northwanl, 
\ac~ sah oa pe mthamchl enadibad oat ay ok ver pba 
Me. Crawrunp again miu) amid baal nerrer rf 
crowing within the tropios, and af the level of tho sen, Fier watek comes 
6° lative before they could grow wheat, It would not grow either | 
Bombay or Madma, Ho know that in Jara, 6° or 7 sooth of the equator, 
would not grew until you reached the clewation of 4044) or GQ0 fevt, aad | 
eceatiick elles ith as, M'Queen in the growth of wheat at the ouator 
ani at the lu —. 
Ma. M'Qowex referred Mr. Cres feet: ot information with abilidjeess 
Sat Sho Sink Gut eet poet on to chs tes oto a He 
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far wa pcre the a tw bo hud For Liat we costertiioedl 
diiciddd hopes reganl : the commerce: OF the proce ih; ron 

Neh protien tore tire pt ander y of eee chicane wkill icy Ban tha 

shallipw parts of the river, anil lets bey ar 

44 was wall known thatall la vat or deltas and Lenihan 
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if the wood wore of a quality adapted forship-imilling? The argument ther 
fire waa good for nothin, And then as to Me. Orswiord's stateent that wheat 
could not be produce] on the Zambesi because it would not grow within the 
tropics; the fact wee that wheat was extenalrely cultivated in Indlis, exeept 
mouth of 15°). lationde. The finest wheat in the worid might be found growing 
at the level of the sea, end one of the six species or varies had ling been 
imported because fl tte: giciten in the preparation of colton clotha at Man- 
chester.» In spite, therefore, of thy gloomy prognuaticationw of Mr. Crewfurd, 
the pobtic might still live indhopes that East Africa would be opened up to cnr 
oo in & commercial sense. . 





Tho second Paper real was— 


2. diecount of the Lake Yooou or Tiruleld, in Honduras, Central Areriva: 
By E. G, Squme, Esq., of the Cnited States: 
[The paper will be printed in the Journal.) 
Thx lakes of Central Americy are among ita moet interesting foa- 
tures, and, next to. ite voleanoes, ure the most likely to arrest the 
sttentinny of a travellor. Few of these are more. remarkable than 
Lake tra, which receives the copious drainage of a great basin, but) 
hat no apparent outlet, and Lake Yojou, a sheet of water 45 milos 
in length, which has only lately appeared in’ our maps—a fact euffi- 
éient to indicate our very imperfect knowledge of tha geography, 
of Hondumes. ‘The waters of Yojoa escape by no lew than nine sub- 
torrantan outlets; there is aleo an open one through whieh enough 
water runs to float u canoe when the season ix not very dry, The 
average depth of the lake ia from 18 to 24 feet, and its elevation ia 
2050 feet above the: sea-level. It oceupies the contre of one of those 
singnlar basins, of which Honduras offers many examples, called 
not inappropriately “ bolsones," or pockets. ‘These aro formed 
by the contortions of the mountaing, whose spure frequently coil 
round upon themselves, sometimes describing almost complete 
tireless, and enclosing plains or lakes of varying extent and elova- 





tion, In these, the waters of the surrounding springs and the sur- 
theo mowntain drainage con rere mul form: the STiMencemMent of 

Tho subterrancan outlote of Yojoa traverse the mountain walls of 
the folame jn which it line, ond ita waters reappear to light bursting 
through their opporite sides. Thoy consist of limestotie, probably 

wich emeked by volcanic agency, reeting upon o sandstone Tatsis, 
and the subterranean outlets of the lake oxaotly coincide with tho 
line ut which this sandktony stratiyy is fonnd to crop ont, 

Coto BIKES, Ber, F.L0.8, sald ih appeared to ita that a cnream 
wonkl hare « creat sdvantave in working 6 railway, the whale’ length of whith 
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would be under one sovernment, namely, that of Hondurms, [He would le 
gal kuow from miele Binet what waa the greatest elevation that the ruil- 
eee er ewer That mizht bea serie matter in the sticecesttil 


Mn. Squizn replied that the » eat gratieut wrod be ia 0, 
Cotoset Srees sail a fonmethnhen only a 
and the rallway woul be exeoingly valle 


Ma. vor hag! oleae the gradients would be: quite trifling compared with 
those on several of the American linet. ‘The Ohio [ine, one of the best 
mies te the country, hod to ascend elevations of 100 feet to the mila 

anil 130 were not immeamumon, Itwaa simply a shaper af engines— 
of mechanical power, which waa quite within biman com 

Mn, W..I, Hasintex, F.2.0.4., asked whether the Saab tk Sako raed 
obnarresd to diminish or to run off ad Gacte ith slerse hy subterranean chonnile?: 
Bach » phenomenon was pet unneal with ina lhnestone region, wher 
ther wag ho apparent outlet, He observed that ho was- scented with 
béveral Inkea inv Anta Mince which ‘wore entirely: alu gy abs 

years, by the water vp oesien caH eterno He leo 
basin dt any olwervation nimily respecting thi 
Poot gy eae RE 
it, AMOS: iE mieht ii tctition, t if. . 
Sia iene Sensl te coma icy ay ye ae 
Stanton, 1&., nnd a detac cot K Soral Ennglueera: weir ox by Thee iajenty"s 
Ciiverument, of the spect gira alti Mr, Sqnier prope) thir 
-cerarreli fi nape meal Wurreyers, recently mare, wes tv thd-offiet 
hing ox rly te praclicshle, with ne steeper a 
er later curred than exist on tho lines soccessfully in Cee tal 
Butope’ ahd Anuevica, St il moreover would possess [hia paling 
mnique advuntage, that at cither end of of the. Jina thera existed a firet-clied 
herhour, "The Governments of Eugland and Fratoe led entered inte treaties 
with Himdtims, gtarantecing the toute, anil it now only remained for Iritish 
eb to masivt in working if out. 

Me. Mom filly cmeurred in tht remarks of the President, and provonneed 
2 hivh enlosium gpon the talent and permeverance of Ms, Ser thir inrport- 
are of whos eat could not be oe aria ty eh amtuly 
woul hare to he attribated on Were lin ihe Re ae blows . 


of ane of the greatest atherprises of the age. 
© "Tin aesinenT aud that this wea & Subject which cl 
attantivn, The phenomenon of the escape-of water by x 
ae egeat Squier had perticularly he Waa curlona, | 
Manea th Othier Himestore conntries, h ad perhaps neror . 1 
euch at ettensite scale av in the case 3 apiidintions i tenth ean 
ther were ten channels of exit froin the lake, ond only of these wus ber awe 
open river corse, ‘The chief 2 xe which Mer, Squier had. had in view in hie 
arduous researches in Central siete Poel Lito 
var ee territory of Hondtirae 5 mat if this work wore com- 
Sites an ives’ toh de ps ieee of trangit highly nl both ta, the Uulted 
also ope of the mest importast mudortakings 
ext would ot i dba, eps beieteet niet wrt tit genta 
ma who the worl won be pase saisidbeicys a enh ssed atten) 
is thi coat eubiia’ ed suichs 9 ite of palireed 
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Fifth Meeting, January 24th, 1859, 
Sm RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Peesiwexr, in the Chute, 


Parsexrarioss—The Reo, S, W. Kingz Lieut, H. Lomb, 15. and 


Jame: ATfan, Valantine Labrow, Jose Poul, dou! Theda Cxielli, Eogrs., 
were offtciully introduced upon their election. 


Exeurions.— Captain Absander Blaisley, t.a.: Coptame T. @. Mont- 
geri, D, Noamyth, D. G. Rotuwcon, and Jame Waiker, first assistants 
. Trigoa, Surery of Indias Captain W, S. Sherwil, Professor of Survey- 
ws Calndit; Captain Thomas A. 2, Spratt, w,, c.m.¢ Daowt,. loin 

» WN. | Major AL, Thuillier, Dopety Bircoeyor-(fmeral of Lautia ; 
Captixin B.C.8. Williams, offteer of the Surveyor-Geacral's Department ; 
JI, Stanhope Freeman, Viee-Consal Ghadames; Rev, Alezaurer Mackay, 
ou; Clark A. Ducks, Assistont-Surgeon, B.x.; and Morden Holy, 2 
Cortyn Jaasoi, T. A, Thonn, and Arthur 0, Viacy, Exors., were elected 

Exnmeriovs.—The third edition of ‘Siluria,” by Sir Rodorick 1. 
Merahioan; Sketahes of the comtry and towns of the route of the 
T ihe © Railway, by Colonel Westmmoott, 7.0.0.5. ; and Findlay’s 
Chart of the.North Atlantic, &c,, were exhibited to the meeting. 


Tho Pupara road were :— 


1. Journey in Mexico, By Coantes Sevin, Eaq., Fnia.s, 
(The paper will be pritited in the Jonmal.] 

Me. Sevm left England in May, 1856, with the view of examinin 
the copper and silver mines of the north-western provinoes of 
Moxico, and of ascertaining how far the mineral wealth of thoes 
regions might be worked to odvantege with English capital. Te 
was accompanied by Messrs, Hickens and Schahi The party 
reached Mazatlan in July, and started for their destination without 
delay. He deseribes Mazatlan o@ a cheerful, well-built town, of 
12,000 to 15,000 inhabitants, with ganiena in which the cocon nut 
and banana thrive, and far in sdvanes of any other place in the 

thern and Pacific part of Mexico. Mr. Sevin's first point was 
El Fuerte, He took the road that led along the flanks of the Sierra 
Madro, travelling with mules, after the manner of the country, ab 
tha rato. of 15:to 18 leagues a day, and sleeping ut night on riggs 
kpread on the floors of such ranchoa an ho eeltetod for his night's 
quarters. There i another road to El Fuerte, which skirts the 
seacoast and travorece tho lowlands of Cinaloa, Tt ix thy casier 
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road ofthe two, and the country it pases through is by no means 
unhealthy, notwithstanding the apparent insalubrity of its situation, 
but at the time Mr, Sevin waa leaving Mazatlan, the usua) sommer 
Taina had swollen the rivers and it was impossahle. He pussed 
dkren@hi Caiacan, a town of 7500 inhabitants, and the seat of a 
bishop. Tt contains many private liowses that wer beautifully, 
furnished, ond tolonged to individuals who had enriched! then 
eclves by meane of aomoe one or other of the numberiess silver 
mines of the adjoining Sierra. ‘There are large silver amalgamation. 
works in the place, and a Government mint, whose lessee gave Mr, 
Sevin a good deal of information. A conmderable trade ia carried 
on in the so-called Brazil or Nicuragma wood, which grows abunid- 
antly in the neighbouring Sierra, whence it finde its way to the 
litths harbour of Altatn. The inbabitonts of Cnliacan are of a les 
tnixed race than those of Mazatlan, amd the Indiana of the sur- 
rounding country are deseribed sa good labourers, whether in the 
fell orm mines. They aro of nomerous tribes, why all obey ono 
single chief; they go almeat naked, and carry bows ond arrows. 
Mr: Sevin states, that im the mountain-ridges from Mazatlan to 
the boundaries of Chihuahua ani Sonom, thera are numberlesa 
works for silver amalgamation, By inquiry at ovary village he: 
passed through, he invariably heard of some mining operations in 
the immediate: neighbourhood, but all thee undertakings are con- 
ducted op asmal! scale and inavery desultory manner, ‘lhe minors 
can apply but very limited means towanls their undertakings, arid. 
AA #oon ws wo deus, or piece of good luck, arrives, they conas to 
labour aml begin gambling. Hence the want of wealth of the 
inhabitants is no proof of the want of wealth of the country, El 
Foerte was more bookward than Culiacan; it was for a while the 
seat of a provincial Government, but sinco thon has fallen into 
decay. Extonsive fields of taine und engar-cone in ile neighbour- 
howd. attest the natural fertility of the comntry, and produce large 
returns to those Moxicnne who luke the trouble to rédeom threo 
lands from their natural stato of wildness, 

From El Foerte Mr, Sevin travelled thronzgh Chois to the old 
mining town of Urique. On his way he ascended the Bierra, and 
speaks in great admiration of the prospect from its flunke wt an 
elevation of 8000 or 9000 feet, The voriod tints of vegetation were 
peculiarly beautiful ; tho flanks of thi mountains were embellished 
with mameronsa cultivated valleys, dotted over with. rancho, and 
the main clin of the Sierra Madre rowe im abrupt cliffs above 
them, 

A great number of silveranines have been worked near Uriqno, 
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but the old mine of S. Rosario is still the richest of all: Tho 
advent. of Mr. Sevin's party created quite « sensation, for the want 
ofa new element to elevate the population from its present miser- 
able condition is severely felt among all classes in Mexico, und 
Mr, Bevin feels nesured that energetic forvigners, with a honk fide 
of trade and industry, would be cordially welcomed by the 
a a His next point waa Huneaybo, in reaching which he 
passed tho famous mines of Josus Maria, which are now worked in 
a moat desultory manner by mining squatters; the richest of them 
is Hooded with water, Tho copper lode at Huaeaybo appoars to be 
on an immense sealo, and ite position and capabilities are minntely 
described. Atthis point Mr, Sevin turned back: lia mules wore 
lamed, his stock of provisions and necessary Inxuries Word con- 
aumed, and he went back to Mazatlan hy another ronto. 

He reporta on nnomerons taining. districts, Bastosedzochic, Sen- 
tentrion, Cerocdhnie, Montende, Guadalupe al. Calvo, El Sy 
Hydalgo, San Diego, and Santa Eulalia. Inthe immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the last of these more than 250 mines have boon 
worked, 50 of which are more than 200 yards deep and remarkably 
extensive, but the working of all.of them haa been checked since 
the expulsion of the Spaniards, Ie then passed to Batropilus ; 
anil, after visiting another group of mining districts as numerous a9 
the last, and all of which are minutely desoribed in Mr. Sevin's puper, 
that gentleman and his companions reached Mazatlan in November, 

Mr. Sevm finds great fault with the cartography of the country 
ho raw -—" As for the different rivers, mountains, and villages laid 
down im the differont English and Spanish maps known to ma, I 
have not seen one in which their geographical. position was in 

lance with my daily obwervations, and where.the names of tho 
looalitive woro rightly spallod,” 

The paper concludes with o minute description of the physical 

geography of Chilhuulua, 

mp ng to remote pat 2 poeta serge ie eg atm 

haa of his cen accent, snd at his own pe ociners Fan pe no 

much Neutea anit talent in laging befote os a ficttire of a country, mene 

[asak which have been wixited wih viento sage deshnle rape le hich wo 


thal so clara general sketch, Tho wok performed 
without difficulty; fige-arme ete to be eiged. penn fn thine 








where the mal wae beset by robbers. y deed, ewairy Tenson 
to thank Mr. Sevin for having #0 mbcessfully Halbiath Ficcy object of hig 
gpa am) for having mado the remote bite er dae Moxico much better known 


ae J, Cuswrem, ¥.2.0,8.—Mr. Sorin, perhaps, will have the Enodabad Th 
vo Ge Bio estimate of tho amonit of allver proinem) within the republic of 
Gtesica At the gimme time I woulil axk bis, has the priceof q1 . iver 
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iy diminished? Sinne the discovery of ne aloksilver mines of Cali- 
T understand that the amount of silver necd every year depends 
almost pire nxn the price of quicksilver. 
ue Savig.—It is imposible wo state what amount of allver ia found in 
Mexico, because the silver ia exported In dollars, and also in bars, which ore 
out of the country in great quantities; the exportation of silver in 
g altewethur protihited by Isr —thorefirn nd exhot statlation bau be drawn 
vine yah ani prodoce aml exporta of allver. in the roputiia of Moxica, in 
fey ee -five millions of dollars’ 
coined. By comparing statementa, & « 5 that the silver-coined in former 
mister at amount toa0 rnch ; but w rit is larger thie year thun last, 
Willi respect to the alte bl quislattves ten years back, ft was 
ean a6 sod o-half in Qalifurnin, aml twodollars in Mexico. Now, the prine 
rigs abent-halfa dollar in Oalifornia: but at present the puis are a te ct 
a law-anit, and the price will iy if the American Government shoold la 
Infunetion upon the working of the mines, 


Tho seeond Paper read: was— 


Afnom Expedition, on thor ducovery of Lake Opi, c.. in Central dfreu. 
Uoyasyembe, Central Africa, 24th Junr, 1958, 
~ Ba —Dhevo the honour to transmut, for the information of tho 
Royal Geographical Society, a copy of a field-book, with a map 
by Captain Speke. The details contained in the map render all 
Temarke npon the country superfluous mntil wo may bo ablo to 
communionte them in parson. 

We left the Lake of Ujiji about » month ago, and aro now halted 
at this main depit of Arab trade, Captain Speke has volunteered, 
when ho and the rest of the party are eufficiently recovered from 
their present state of universal sicknoss, to visit the Ukerewn Lake, 
of which the Arabs giro grand accounts. Tt lies nearly duo north of 
Tinyanyembe, st a distance of fram-12 to 16 morches. ‘Thus wo 
shall be enabled to bring home anthentic details of the four grent 
waters which drain Fastern and Central Afrion, viz. tho Nyoma, 
the Chama, the Ujiji lake, and the Ukerewe, On Captain Speke's 
return, we shall lose no tine in repairing to the const, which, if wo 
pas safely through perilous Ugogo, we may hope (D.V.) to reach 
about December:of this year. 

We have both suffered coverely from illness, Wo sere com- 
pelled to travel from Unyanyenihe to Ujifi during the wet 
tmonsoom, and in fhe same season to embark in open canoes, exposed 
to wind and ram, aun and dow, and, when on shore, dleeping in 
mud to explore the Inke—a Inbor of wbout a month. During this 
time we endured great hardships and ran not u few risks, Qhur 
limits of the lake were laid down bythe avoounte of the tribes. 
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We are slowly improving, and the thought of finishing ‘our 
libore with what we hope will be considered mest valuntie 
resulta bas much diminishol! the terrible wear and toar of mind 
canned by wanis during our journey westwards. Our asses, 30 in 
namber, aut died; cur porters mn away: onr goods were left 
behind; our black escort became RO THmansgeable as fo require 
diemaiena! ; the weakness of aur party Invited attacks, ea one 
wretched Balochi deserted us in the jungle, and thronghont luve 
octasinned an infinity of trouble. 

We-deeply regret that the arrangements for the expedition were 
net-npon a more Hberal eeale, With 5000! we might, Dbelicve, 
without difficulty, have epanned Africn from east to-west. Huw: 
over, ‘the similarity of the two coasts ond the occounts of travellers 
who have penetrated the western regions lead to the conclusion 
‘that the other half of tha great continent just reflects the portions 
of which we hope to lay before you exactest details. 

HL. M. the Prince“ Majid,” ond his notive and Indion officials, 
chave taken the greatest Imterest in our progress; and we have 
reason to be truly grateful to them. They wore also urged on by 
tha Cans! do France, M,. Ladialas Cochat, who, after Lieut. 
Colone) Bamerton’s unfortnmato deceass, has proved himself an 

active and quergetic friend, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Tiicup. F.-Boaros, Captain Rombay Anny, 
Commanding E, A. Expeditic: 








Unyanyetobe, dud July, Lana: 

Sin,—Thave tho honour to request you will lay the accompanying 
umapanid fiekd-book before the President and Conneil of the Royul 
Geographical Society. Isend oa plan of the whole route, aa for os 
we have gone, on a diminished scale, ag it iaw safer means-of con- 
yoying our entire work to you than by sending portions at a time, 
as L hove hitherto been abliged todo, My office-copy, of course, in 
-kopt on the original scale, or the sary size en the four sheets I sent 
ona 20th Nowomber, 1857. 

Vhilst at tho Lake Ujiji, I-paid a visit to Kasenge Island, in tha 
See i eistig ek Sel onk ast at one ae | 
seeing those two points south of it, Uinmgwe and Tembwa, on ite 
vast and woet shores. I wasinformed that the sea broadened a good 
doal to the #outh of these points, and finally timed off with a tail 
to the west The distance from Kabago to. Kaeonge (morcss the 
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soa) I have-wet off from the ae conjumetion with 
the Ietitudes; it makes uw distance of about 25 miles: the time 
covupied in rowing was the samo either way— 11 hours incessant, 

To diminish the dimappomtment, caused by tho shortcoming of 
our cloth, in not seeing the whole of the sea Ujiji, I have proposed 
to take a flying trip to the Ukerewe lake, while Captain Burton 
prepares for our return homewarda. This business must be done 
speedily, or the ponds and puddles drring up, will render our pro- 
press wawards difficult, The only instruments I shall tako with 
me will be one sextant and horizon for latitudes, one compass, and 
one thermometer (boiling). 

The yoar appesri evenly divided into two seaeans—wet and dry 
—cach lasting six full months, We luwve fairly gune through six 
of wet, and now know nothing but mm ond wind: both elements 

aro very strong. ‘This is a shocking country for sport; there 
appears to be literally nothing but elephanta, and they, drum oon- 
stant hunting, are driven from the highways. All L have ever 
suecceded in shooting have been few antelopes and guines-fowls, 
besides hippopotami, near the coast, 
T have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


To Dr, Norton Shaw. Jd. H. Srexk, Captain Bengal Army. 








The Paeamert.—W's cannot bot fully return on: thanks to the 
authors of thes. commnnteniions. feats seminal shee Oa 

ious romarkalle exploits in nies traval which Captain per= 
Serene 

‘L beg to call your attestion in a very few worde gee 
that these adventurous men have male, We are not yet acyuainted with 
the schentific details, nor able to anewor for tho exact longituile ait latitude 
af different places ; for sot have hear} how the traveller have boon exposed 





ing the allbnles of 


iba tects ich Davies pod Spa bare rece ‘The highest point they 
nbows the level of the sia. Conseymen tibetan ea apr 
by ihe Misdonaries ou the north, | be futund to occupy the lofty heights 
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aediytn Sano ae Tani Sromn ASSO) Sec fies Cone lbenno ieee 


The lake wi oh tho travellers rowched. is sinted to bo 1600: fcot only above 
the Eastern Oeonn. | ‘This is wy fumfo a comoboration of the aaliial nm Late 
which | enteral in the year LSS2 aod which was first ascertnine ep ee Oy 
the inportant observations ul Dr. Lie iuystinue—that the interior of of Afric is 


watery Plates cconplod: by didie 3 
fn thats lobia to the ea throm _ponges lone tus  subienbine const 
continuation of the range of which Dr, Livingstone sac Parpagiars 
spo dyeael baa pat a dep geeseeytat ra i Sc lenrarrary sea 
la simply ® prolongation of the great const ridge subtonding that watery Interior 
pinta to w -absherenan healers wiry Go srant that Captain Speko may re- 
turn frot the hazardous oxpedition be ia making to try.aud reach the mote nicrth= 
erly and soit iealer tke oalled Uhercom, Hitherto there lies heen much mystery 
ting the so-called interior sea, laid down onder the mane of Uniamesi, 
ennckad ax BOO rile Jone, aul snhene ge infinitely larcor thas the emaller 
lake of Ujiji. Tho northernmost lake of tha two, eased went 
ge Sa jer boer altitude, where p Theses media ly ig sald), to lielhis of 
ait or wl feat, may after all Droen: bo snettaias the Thiet akueces of 
the. Nile, “We hav Uno still ayer altima serra sore Of the 
moat i Ons can engage attention of geographers, 
Me M'Qve See thas le sat ae room for any oleervations parnrding 
thie rote, exerpt, perhaps, with mforenoe to tho position of the lake. 
Inttor point is the only position that tina loon determined by sSerabtalssl oes ole. 
servations. Every other penition in the joumey ia fixed by bearings aml esti- 
mated distances, and sven those eatlinated tinder confessed dificultics,. "The take 
L conuller ia too far to the weet. You will remember that a§ tho time Captains 
Burton and Speke were tore, it way at the close of the wet season: 
here given us no information uf ite depth, themiion: we can form no iden how 
mioch it may diminish in tle dry season, Tt may be that the whole i dried 
up Ina Hoey exons account, the most curicgé 1 have ever mean, of the 
journey from the sen coast to the interior, to the coast of that lake, the Ambs 
state] that wher they cromed the lake, if was twenty-dour miles ocroe—the 
distunoe bow givun. With reapect to the podition of the other ke, it will bo 
fond, should in Speke ever ouch It, that it Hes more to the cast than 
weat, aud rona wos. aml eae, The okt maps of De Lisle, prepared ly 
authority of the King of France 150 years ago, then the best, and even new 
good maps, show a large lake in the position indicated, with islanda in. it. 
wie regard Jo ita connexion with the Nile, we uel nol, with the clear in- 
have, ¢o thore to-ascertain that point, Wehavea clear anil omn- 
| cre pai of the Egyptiin oxpedition sent by the lute Mohammed All 
yeate ago to explorerthe sources of the Whitn Nile, Tho. ath 
iP 22" ws. latitude, iu the meridian of Cairo, ur alent 14° 9, 
| Where the last metronemioal observation waa made waa in 
3 30 | , ond 219 By = lon. Gitamh one Sell cieeranrecabent te 
thence bo bis euuree-was given a &.n., divlattone month's Or whet i) 
days, say rap soho dts mpeabiiret eg At course upwandu, from polit nen 











» Te. Kropf saw thode inountains fron the banks of the Tana to the 
them, The coll, he was told, was exceedingly severe, and from then 
ran & Fiver northwant to the, country of the whites. ‘The Earp ptian ox peed btion 
collected many partioolars, ing thet in thoes parts were the sources of 
the While Nile, aay in about 35° 0. long. and 0° $0’ x, dat. All sccounts, 
anciont and modem, plice kish «cowy motutaing sound the sources of ike 
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western branch of the Nile, di aid p darrsnke hd beds orm: bynes 1270 
feet: broad, and falling fast. Now f beg tho Presidont’ B aphertien. tothe 
fact. Té-was falling very fast on the 26th of Jan annary—se fast that the. 
ton did not venture to prooned we proved any farthes, toe fans they sivoald iat be site:to 

a wht ready 


pet beck. The chief there told them it would aniiu in two 
months, at the end of March, which wonld exactly common with | the en 
coming to the north, | ing vertical near the equator, he river, therefore, 






ean have no connexion with the lake, nor with aay lake south af the equator, 
or it would not fall in the month of January : it would be rising at that tine 
hy the paina whieh fall frem the beginning of November to the end of May, 
hada ig sha igh lands on of, there cannot be the alightest daub 
abont li, 1 taut te mt leas 21,000 feet high to hare threo 
or four ious tok of now on the summit. Jt is utter! impossible an 
tropean could be mistaken, with his eyes, his ears, ils fort, his hands, when 
cre ne the has of the mountain, lioking up to the top, and seeing tha 
snow upon it, Mr. Rehmeann saw the mountain in his second } for weeks 
together. Two days befor: be reuched Madjame, he encamped about 6 miles 
from it, Ina cold almost ingupportable, Even by moan he oould clearly 
the snow. Naxi oo Wg Mande  Abnaeactba art | fear Cee iba wee 
summit, then traversing the lower part of the mountain over sumernis defies 
aid chasme from L500 to ZOUK} feet deep, appectag cin many atreama of very 
cold beri e pee ues a shi max hate. ree secre sis 
There, in chie!s trstlence, he saw im towering ve 
him: for days together, Northeast of lt aboot 10 10 mille, is a lower mountain, 
which generally in the morning was white with eno, but which sitelbed during 
the day, Mr, Tebmann took the bearing ¥.w., from the Talia hill, The 
distanos from Mombos is af least 180 geographical molles. In two journey 
from Mombas to Ukembane, Dr. Kropf in each saw tle mountain dally fo 
woulkks | , om) creed pivers w deasended from it, “ie cold chy 
discern and distingnish the snow from clouds which oovasl Soaliy covannt ie 
ooh ft can hardly be lees than 21,000 bist shove the tae of the sem: 
fext Her that. nity being ne line of perpetual congelation, ay near 
ar = 
te ean may-oMerye WH veteromie to the journey of Captains (kash 
Bpeke, ae aa could not bare: tons travelled more than ten miles a day on the 








averact, ty Das opera 1a 98 OD ANY Gan Oxy dition to 
tori, for Ta uk it i very doubtful © of opel ca unt 

ry know amething of + nature © t pole eg rip 
cannot. fscsar D anything sy wihi—his sad state of 


If is almost inaanity—as thie attempt to veutsare Peregrine ty, Dobe ar 
Perhaps worse than the cuntry he lina traversed, 

Yih rezarl to the acconnts sive: by the Arabs, Thay no atteution to them 
the Araby make stich grmes mistakes abou instares, 
where rivers rai. baton lalon thay. often say: they run ons of if, and @ requis 
great care and attention in examining their atoounta in onler to be correct, 

I beg that tt may not be sxpposed for a motnend that 1 wish to tnder-rate 
in any. way what Captains Burton and Speke have done. 1 have no hesitation 
us ey hug shat theirs is the mout correct route wo have, but Lthink ther ore 

of it that are not quite socurate, espécially those portions on the 
frst tl land frou ts nn coast 

To the west of the Kilimanjaro monntam, it waa stated to the imistonariea 
that there wat a larew lake, wi leh flocled the qouttry to a great extent during 
it receded left the whole conntry so covered with walt that 
tice of trade in the interior, Jt was also stated that « 
river ran late lt from the north. With regard to the pesition of the lake i 

VOL. It, L 
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ie a be found considerably to the south of the equator, in F* of 

Ma: F. Gautox, v.1o..—I[ trogt [ may be-exonsed if I dmw a conclusion 

wilyersé to the augzestion of seme some geographers pon the manner in whieh the 

Shab’ eomactabte holes white the Geese Kilimanjaro and Kenia being of 
e 


| t whi missicoiries, Messrs, Krapf, 
Rebraann, and Erh o rwlag sor tapi lt must be reoollected that 
in the view of these gentlemen jaro and Kenia had me southern pro- 


longations ; they were in fact the southern abutmentaof a mountainous dist: 

from whoss feet an elevated platean extended southwards with handily a1 
Wpori iis denser, but having a watershed 4 eithor hand. The only exception to 
; trots ee eee which Mr. Erhhardt 
had seen: from. the neighbourhood of Moa. fi, and which Captains Burton 
and Spoke have crossed and deseribed, Tt mst further be recollected that the 
missionaries’ assertion of an elevated platean running parallel to the coast with 
a ae pen epee Pin opinion curt among pf 
Now, Captaina Burton and Speke have, aa well pene et dios 

; the ona in the lntitide of Kilimanjaro, op the Pagan ives, 

Shiny: pace sahcing iTba bisd ancpechenoed saieta “anal ckitle and a eis 
that was literally nnendurable to the natives who had accompanied them them from 
the heated const. Here, then, were signs of a mountainous conntry, and 
reaps circumstances prevented them from penctrating far enomgh to he able 
pe fee Pecan connec arcane 

rom n Burton's wea in no 
Tin vate ofthe mda 2 sean’ tha Mid 
seem] joumey © Tis DERUtOt » OE, 
started from the coast two hundreil miles ths of "Fitinaniarn, exactly 

where the missionaries had aasnred them they would fli! no hills at all, ex 
SSE Rehan Sree DOW a0 Nee, and that, precisely, was tho only bill thoy 


Etherefore mnintain that Captains and Spoke's discoveries, so fur pe 
a Aeeenee any ie i rv ae arigadarsincagy vas Par uoieios 
P-gperaigced ; and J consider that we aro evon 


justifel pacing yl osicting ne tae ing the probability of Kitimanjaro 
and Kenia Veing capped with mow, 1 this much voxed question must 
romain of rest nntil ome traveller cari give us positive testhuony, 

Cossit. M'Lon—Ae every thing Sead vib that inland ea most be 
interesting, I would venture to state what T harealready communicated to the 
Government, that, when at Mozambiqne, | learned from the Arabs that the 
river Condurt, which disc iteelf inte the north+west end of the harbour 
of Monunbique, takes its rise ina lake, which, im the rainy season, 
Ee png pb ea 

i. — t you elo 
The Parsmerr.—In e 
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Captains Burton amd Speke havo done ; ong taper ey 
the important Gieeerations: of Tay. 
travernei a much of the Sanit 





e ee of which 
steal ie eeaoes fnsiness of thin evening. T may annoanoe that T no 
ieee ieee rea bie regia bar Maca yncane diesiogs Rohe orice 
7 ues! Socinty, nence af Might cape rae which I made, 
he authority of the Cathet, Her ty the Queen haa heen emoloury 
to grant ua Her Charter, and the Royal Geographical Boctety is now, 
las to gent er Chart footing sa the older sciuntific bodies of the 





Surth Meeting, February 14th, 1850. 
Sm RODERICK ©. MURCHISON, Pueanent, in the (hair, 
ParsentaTions.—The Duke of Wellington; Captain FE. M, Jonas; 
Alderman. Botterill, of” Leeds ; and T. A, Alsager, Josep Mayer, J. Milani, 
Af, Hf. Pasteur, i. 2. R. Rees, W. C, Themen, Arthur Very, and 
Phesdore Walrond, Ebgry., ere presented upon their election, 


Etecrioxs.—(Capfain Andewe Clarke, me; Dseut,-Colonef William 
Pottinger; Captain Lowis Tindal, 1.6, ; ; Suimual Clarke, cx: C. Wenl- 
worth Dilke; Anthony DL. Pishor, 0. ; ‘and John W. Osle, a0, Bogrs., 
were deeted Fellas. 


The Papers read were— 
1. Onthe * Aurora Borealis" in Grpmland,, By J. W. Tavien, Esq. 
Communicated by Sir W, C. Taxvetrax, Batt., ¢.0.0.8, 


Tue fime of the Aurora's bowuty ia well known, Travellors im the 
Arctio regions have written pages describing its fairy brillianoe— 
how it enlivens the frozen solitudes of the north, and makes kind 
nmends for the Jost aun: An extended serice of observations of the 
anrom wonld doubtless be of great interest and service. ‘Tho fow 
following observations have been made in Greenland as a small 
instalment. 

The distant glimmer of the aurora, as sometimes seen in our 





ns The Lake of ke of Ui lies, ae according tothe route maps eat by Oapising Berton 


| between Ka Renan te dvcet oh mii From this, crossing to 
Uvira, near its ek 155 nothes; the entire lnke being - milles in | 4, 


latitudes 3° 10'mnd 8° 30'S. and is there made to be about TOO 
from. the eastern contt of Africa, Lake Ukerewe, south ond, is estimated to be in 
abont latitnde 2° 40 &., tae 21° 30", But the observations for rade, 
eee cag See oe jiji, on the # shore of the lake, which bore since 
ly computed by Mr, Geofge, place it im longitude SE 27 Should 
this ian prove. to be correct, the distance af the lake from the cosst will be 
LZ 
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Worthern horizon, can give no idea of its appearance in the Arctic 
regions, where for hours continucusly the whole heavens from 
horizon to horizon is brilliantly illuminated with banda, raya, and 
clouds of luminous matter, waving, darting, and flickering ite raya 
to and fro, and changing its hues from a faint phosphorescent gleam 
to golden, green, and rise—neither do any of the aketehes I have 
hitherto seen give its true appearance, and arg mostly confined to 
views of it when hardly above the horizon. 

Ihave observed it most frequently over the sonith, and there- 
from half-way down to the horizon, the latter having been hid from 
my View by mountains varying in distance from 1 to 10 miles: the 
served as some guide in estimating the extent, height, and speed of 
motion of the aurora, the latter hereafter described aa “ Auroral 
motion,” 

The aurom, os it haa appeared at Arkent, Lat. 61° 14! N., long. 
48° 10', has been of the following description :— 

Lamg streams of light or luminous matter travelling at times 
with currents of air, bot having within itself independent motions, 
euch as— 

1, Bhooting rays downwards, never visibly reaching the earth or 
even extending long helow the main body, 

2. Rolling horizontally and doubling itself mp in waves, pre- 
cisely os if a long fringed ribbon were held at both extremitics, 
edges. up and down, and a waving and serpentine motion communi- 
cated to it. , 

$. Parts brightening. by doubling of the bund; becoming so 
opaque that stars of the first magnitude cannot be seen through it. 

4. Rapid and changeable motion to and fro, with and aguinst the 
current of air. 

+. Parts of the aurora, without travelling elsewhere, gradually 
disappearing, and again becoming apparent in the eame place with- 
out having visibly come from the main body. 

6. Bands forming circles and spirals, and mrely into hemispheres, 
like an enormous parnchute over the zenith, with rays projecting 

‘The aurora, or its downward rays, do not appear to be attracted 
or inflnenced by high mountaina, or icebergs, or water, appearing 
equally over them all, although the long projecting rays #hooting 
invramsed when passing over high mountains, 

Fitfal and changeable os are ita motions, one at least appears to be 
a law, viz. its long bands always occur at or nearly at right angles 
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with the magnetic poles. These bands almost invariably stretch 
east and west, or a point or two on each side, never gomg beyond 
north-west and south-east or south-west and north-cast. ‘This is 
the case whether the wind be north, south, east, or west. With 
north and sonth winds the bands. still hold their east and west 
direction, but are curved to leeward, like any long, yielding body 
would be if secured at both ends. 

With regard to height, extent, and density of the aurora, T 
have obeorved as follows :—tst, as to height, about 10 miles west 
from my place of ubeervation is a mountiin 4000 ft high; Thave 
never seen the ¢ or its rays descend below this, and consider 
it never ocourd nearai the earth, than between 4000 and 5000 feet, 
though its altitude is extremely varying, ranging probably from 
that distance to 10 or more miles in height. The most oertain 
means of cetimating the height I found was to observe the effect of 
the aurora on clouds, and tee perad. I have soon it with the enmuli: 
When the aurora is above thesv, the clonds appear as dark masses 
on it, and hide the light; but when the aurora is under the clonds 
(that is, nearer the earth than the clouds), the light is reflected by 
the clouds, and passing eae Gis the aurorm makes the latter appear 
more bright in that part; the whole under surface of the cloud is 
also completely illmminated. 

The splendid red und green colours of the wurdra are in general 
only geen when the sir is clear and free from vapour and clouds ; 
these colours are not quite #o intense os the solar iris, but con- 
giderably brighter than the lunar. 

Regurding the speed of “auroral” motion (by which T mean 
the transmission of a wave in the band of light fronvene part of the 
band to another, independent of wind), T have remarked on several 


occasions, When the aurora waa partly above and partly below the 


clouds (which I estimated 10,000 ft, high), that a wave moved from 


a part of the band, crossing the anminit of «a mountain to the zenith, 


in periods of from 4 to 8 seconds, rarely halfa minute. The moun- 
tain was 4000 ft, high, distant 10 miles, height of eye of observer 
24 ft. Supposing the height of the clouds to be judged with mode 
rate accuracy, we could caleulate approximately the speed of the 
“anroral™ motion. The wind haa no influenos on this motion, 


ainos the waves of light run equally rapid and frequont to windward 


or leeward, 

By reference to the journal it will be seen when the aurora was 
abore or below the olouda: the tompernture, barometer, and weather 
being given, will enable any one interested in this anbject to judge 
of the nature of the clouds, and estimate nearly their height. 


a 
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From the foregome remarks it will be seen that the aurora is 
confined to cortuin spaces at no very grout altitude, ond fe not, na 
has teen supposed, a luminous or electric vapour reaching to the 
earth, and encircling the beholder; that by douliling on itself it 
becomes more opaque, showing a certain amount of density, inferior 
however to clouds; that ite light is independont, and not a reflec 
tion of light from the sun, since its low altitude preciudes it; that 
this vapour or luminous matter has a motion independent of currents 
of air, and that it has diamagnetic properties; that whatever may 
be the cause of luminosity, it is composed of matter capable of de- 
composing raya of light, sinew the under edge of the aurorn exhibits 
the prismatic colours; that it lias within itself » strong cohesion or 
attraction amongst its parts, holding itself entire in strong winds, 
and not being’seattered abroad like smoke or vapour, yet showing 
the force of the wind upon it by being ourved more or luey to 
leeward. 

Since these fow facta are insufficient to draw conclusions from, 
or even to prove definitively the invariableness of any of tho 
appearances I have. described, I content myself with the above 


J. W. Tavis, 


Arksut, Greenland, Anguat, 1838. 
Eicplanation of Figuers, 
Fiz, 1, ge of the aurdra, when abore the clonds, 
aw 2 Thtte, below the sit . 
« 3. General aspect of an anroral hand. 


mw 4. Aurora, In the firm of a puracimte, abserved only once, 





The Paestoest.—I beg to return the thanks of the Society to the aniluy 
Of ‘this pothee, att also to our friend Sit Walter Trevelyan for having com- 
Mmumioated it. Ax there ia no gentletnan present who ean throw more tht 
upon this subject than that distingaished Arctic explorer, Sir George Back, 1 
call upon him to give ua a condensed ucconnt of hie own observations uyRen 
the anrors borealis, 

 oeeatem rahe asrstil Canine Mat Sh tiara srenh cretil te 
| 10n ways moving is not an easy | : 3 credit ja 
dnt to Mr, Tayler for havea, aveen o oonaenael) erp graphic description of the 
aurora borealis, as seen by him at Arkext, in Greenla: Tmay ag well say 
that Arkent fs tear Cape Parewull, in lat, 1° 14° x., jong, 87048" we: anil 
fiz, econ r doh vktin and , the OFith degree of Institue is 
was vuL-atened for that pasone ee Seton Gea eae 
wher about w. by #.,or a Hithe more northerly, and shoots Up-in rays or 
beams, hut frequently in arches, extending nerosa the gouith to the wimosite 
horicon ; sometimes retorming ih a counterdtotion, and bein met by tays 
of almost prismatic colours in ihe shape of w V, complating the semb-clrely - 
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pelo eee foe oe they a agxin to) shoot 
. and fro aad gradually. llaappear in the southern Streamers, too, 
quently shoot, as he has vet Gein, front prised az altitude of 60 to 





esr = oro less, amd are visible in various places altnost at the some 
nf aga oct northern face, aod reappear afrowh at 
their sates, Be ee ee dowuwards witil they disappe ppfientain is the 
taneously a ten : i all eapdtog- au the shar 
an wiser sey ete ind ei 
hind reached 30. degrees sauth of the zenith, I have seen at Fort 
Reliance, two years if succesion, many such appearances; bat on ore p 
cular oocasian thn - aky wae generally diffaeed rine be anrors, which q okly 
wptrated into arches, beams, endl’ rays, and darted to and from the opposite 
horizons; then us suddenly opened wp into bancis or curves, [it speedily r 
actrees the genith, nearly to. geste spec horizon; became broken 
Biberes Mears ieee upwards anow and formed near the zenith w beantiful 
corona bavrealia; {hei, dayrning tu n wtant of ine it formed el Int 
sx ntinct igure. re entire sara br jek paaslen hese anirtreeec TH 
city, thus presenting the strange appearanen of Se ey carat 
twist in wvery direction, until exlansted, aa it were, by excess 
gen a tiful phenomenon ogaln recoded and dissolved in the south, 
a cipal the aurora, they appear meey, a0 Me Tayler al, Ae for 
aurora, they oy ear pealy, aa Mr Tay ler stated, from 








‘ el ge 0 yollow, orange, red, &e,, rurying in lustre according to 


circum- 
aurora is ialoos wets Ak ta owe angle then @ degrees from tlw 
fatten, fin thi firet inatonce, thet there are two motions, the dirvet 
and thy Inert, ‘The diet — of Sy aurora is tusnally 1 ied esis 
‘Tons: 3 i magietic merkiinn |W. e 
motion lsat right sngiat 1s the magnetic meridian, "Thus, an arch of the 
gurore will sanietimes more from the senith 60 or 70 degrees towanla the 
southern horizon, whilat ita extremities cast and weet remain nearly stationary. 
roan ie Re-cters se neat ee eee 
of £ pying needle. ear the Thienatic meridinn asst & position 
to the horizon: but at some distance east and weat they decline 
towards the pevienetilar, nt grea meek SDE having occasionally a small 
deviation of parallelism among think Mr. Taylor jaya that 
the aurora, accordmg to his obs heaton, ia not a luminous or electne vapour 
reaching to the earth, [t te tru that. in seven wintery I never saw. the 
common cork-ball electrometer charged; but with a more delicate 
phere HL sof Semen ese apse, whch song tung 
say ee Os irks eek ct fr cr 
soci had a meedie inches ine, 1 wee sie 
pede o delicately ; think the vg of disturbance affected It This 
S ienaouly ¢ bed by the aurom, (On ope occasion it wae 
parma yeteng es consequently nearly ty 6° on ono side of ite at & 
temperature of 20° minus zene. The are of the instrament was only gruluated 
to 107, thus putting et rest for ever the quéstion of the aurore affecting the 
« Dmay aley mention in cowneske with the some bustrument, that 
when the arches kavo been urged with a counter-motion from ona horizon 
to another, actos. the mmguetic meridivn, the merle hay vibrated te and fm, 
pos yah angle we then again wnddenly stop Pag trie pty 
actually (ipped atone end uf the eS ee to the height of the 
samra'thire sro vasiods opiuiona, One philosopher thonght it ta be 800 
miles high, Another, Mr. Dalton, cousidered it to be 100 niles 5 Mit hat 
was doemel to be erroneous, In fe retin terchal oo sumeuaar at 
the nurthern mgions, jk was the general opinion, 
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the aurora varied between a height of two to four miles. but ry frequently 
ninth lower, 28 described by Be tes f, Indeed, it was fis fai a tin 
eee the lower surface of nebulous clouds iuminated by polar light, thus 
showing its proximity to the earth. | remember Bir Edward Parry, when ta 
b diftorent Intituds olewrving the anor, saw a bright my ehoot suddenly 
down between him and the land, distant at that time o wv 3000 yards, 
have frequanily seen it nearly—that is to sey, appa tonching the tope 
of the pine-trees, ae on a dha, oh pllcee acai a mile aril m = a 
my chwerratory, And | may wake ¢ Opportiniiy of mentioning, for it wi 
ek be duvold of interest ro same in this moyting connected with the old 
North-Weat Company, now the Hudson Bay Company, that oa Mr, Clark, 
ctw of its ofllcers, was passing over a po of the river Maligne, the 
coruucations of the aurora were ay low aud vivid that the Cunslian royageunt 
threw from them. their knives, axes, or whatever motallic things thoy, wore 
arrying, aud actually fell with their faces to the earth, Lastly, 1 wonlit 
retiuirk, that many have thought—old travellers especially—thai theto was 
@nelse caued by the surera re a he Fundling of @ Hag: iia atfong 

ene. We alnust agate toe, [ mean Fronklin, Richardson, and myseli 
for a long time ; but we discovered that it. was simply the effect of acters cols 
after a comparatively warm day; that is to say, when the anow hud boon 
thawed during the ds » and a cold of $0 to 42 degrees minus gern jul awe 
aurora was in rapid motion, it was natural to associate that motlon with. tle 
sound! However, thut was not the cass, Novertheless, ihe Indians atid 
tmuny of the old residents in the Hudson Bay Company's territuries are of 
LHwnOUS opinion that ite meticts are sometimes audible, 

The Parsipext.—bsic tioorge Back haa left very Httle mom to le asid 
pening this romarkable phenomenon. Lam hepspy, however, to se near me 
Admimi yan Dockum, the Minister of Denmark, that po ower to which Greein- 


land belongs; the cunntry iu which Mr. Tayle his observations, [t 


Tho second Paper read was— 


2. Lhscovery by Captain Joms Pariusm, F-B.08., aul Dr, Hector, of 


Possessions, 
Communicated by the Right Hon, Sir E. betwen Lrrrox, Bart., ur, 
, Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Carram Pavusen's despatch js dated from Fort Edmonton, his 
inter quarters on the Baskatchowan river, and narrates the pro- 
‘The chief results before us He in the discovery and mapping of 
the following numerous pases :— | 


* See Grash's Greenland. J. W, Parker, Stranil, 1397.—Fo. 


ii 





Tio from the 8. branch of the Saskatchowan to the Kutanie river, 

To from the Kutanie river to the Columbia river, viz. the Lake 
anil the Beaver Fork. 

One between the 8. and the N, branches of the Saskatchewan, viz. 
the Little Fork. 

One from the 8. branch of the Saskatchewan to tho Columbia, 
viz, the Kicking Horse, 

In addition to these, the Northern Kutanio Pass has been laid 
down, and found to be within British territory. 

The most promising of all the routes, for the purpose of crossing 
the Rocky Mountains, appears to be that laid down by Dr. Hector. 
He followed the Bow Hiver tributary up to the water-parting of 
the continent; then continued forward mtil he reached « transverse 
water-yarting, Which divided the waters of the Columbia and N. 
Saskatchewan on the one hand from thoeo of the Kutanie and 8, 
Saskatchewan on the other. ‘There he found the facilities for 
crossing the mountains to be so great aa to leave little donbt im: his 
mind of the practicability of connecting ths plains of the Saskat- 
chewan with the opposite side of the main chain of the Rocky 
Monntains, even by meane of u railroad. 

\As regards the scenery of the Rocky Mountains, there is a To- 
markablo absence of peaks. Fino glaciors fill the upper hollows of 
the range; and from different arms of the same large glacier pro- 
ceed the Nand §. branches of the Saskatchewan, The anow-line 
appears to have heen between (000 and 7000 feet wbove the seu. 
In let. 51° 40°, at a height of 6300 feet, mow was lying in patches 
under the shade of tress, notwithstanding a clear midday sun. 

There is very little game about the mountains ; the most remark- 
able animal of those that exist is the white goat. It livea on the 
highest parts of the rungs, and seldom descends, As a consequence 
of the absence of game, Indians are rarely met with, and none of 
them possess other than very vague knowledge about the passes. 
The Kurtanie Indiang are a wrotched set, though rich in horses, 

Tho country of the Upper Saskatchewan was found to be far less 
fertile and well timbered thun had been supposed. There are large 
tracts. of worthless soil, and constant prairie fires have nitorly 
destroyed the greater part of the timber—so much #0, that the 
travellers wore wenally tm difficulty owing to the want of firewood, 

About Fort Edmonton wheat is mised, and cattle rommin out of 

the wholo winter. Potatoes grow excellently. 

The Paestpext.—In retuming thanks to Captain Palliser, Pr, pages 
Lieut, Blskiston, Mr, Sullivan, and the other gentlemen gel ie “this 
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expedition, and partoslanty to Sir E Siiwend Bulwer: ri ha for his kindness 
in communicating thin ia, we onght io be of this tm- 
t communication, for cut rae iron that without the stimulas of the 
Roval Geographical Society the expedition never would have beet thader- 
taken. The objet we geogmphers had at heart wna to ascertain whether 
ble poses through the Rocky Mountaten eould. be fod within th the 
Pistia Hah territory. On the other band, Her Majesty's Government very rae 
determined, aa a perinte to auch explorations, that Captain Palliser slicnal 
occupy a pertion of his time in determining ‘the possibility of a com- 
mercial route being a between Cannila a the important possessions 
of the Hwlson [a Fy, and through the last to our now important 
lony of British ( sr ers va 1 so on to Vancouver Ieiand, The restilt 7 
axplorstiouhyand the plasivy allities af the exon aot te aT 
one ond the relative altitudes of 4 thew o 
the portaves, has been already laid before you, As your President, | would 
rather wish to restrict the discussion to the nattire of that to the 
eae Lake Winnipeg, the region, in short, of the sifineres of the North aud 
n rivers, which, we are told, is capable of beourming a 
Sear y ieee leas Canjstavire Pal baer Opes thie tegion ag ca 
= The elle ge af ater any. aril ‘crops ied ipo 








rm posses + 20 tart while 
: arti of California te have fo encotnter 
te oh tn nde Cae mere arene 
travel through gorges only 000 feet above the sea. 
Gent there are several persone present who or ere ton you von 
fnfirmation on this subject, For example, 1 see Mr, Ball, 
og An name who in the lato Government was a ma uionte remiss 
» ‘Then-we have a gentleman (Mr. Edward Ieliice), a a dis- 
i member of ihe Legislature, who has w lane stale in the Hunker 
Bie Coineenr, which has for e many years governed the region with great 
benefit to the poor Indians; then we linve also Lord Bury, who has recent recently 
returned from Asuerica, and has earuestly studied this subject, and who in 
emulating tie noble father in his xcal for geographical science. Sir George Nurk 
a whi ia Sisclltis- wetihs tha erckeen Weterparting of the “Beoky 
paitliteu + wellat hope that from. the discussion w ch may enaue, the 
Bicbop dasipunte of British Columbia, who hes honored na by hie attendance, 
may come tmeful knowlnlee preparatory to the os ater mission an 
owhieh j thanks to the Uberaiity of one of the noblest and of our coustry- 
women, ht be about to proceed, 
Me. Joux Bate.—t feel that f can aay but very tittle. Tt happened to 
Cee erat {a seniting -out this expedition, an acess ae tee 
t, bot to this ¥. Dmust exp that [ feel | watinfaction 
1s the Intelligence which wo have tocently received from them. For the fret 
time since nearly forty years they have traversed a district which has boro 
i. nanie among white ten, { mean the country of the Block Foot anil 
f Indiana, ms Hone #0 bs sifete is due ie same tio 
. dey See gE rid eer ly he iitiner 
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southern pass, which was discovered by Mr. Palliser, lends Into the valle 
tho Kane ver, eerie yon dow thecouran af hat ier nt A 
The two ture sortherly B irciint: entirely wpon Fritish ens y 
One of thom, the Vermilion Pass to the Kutani river, near to ite 
source; all a second el pass presente itvelf immediately you iy 
crossed the dividing ridge of Rocky Mountaina .‘Turing t9 the 
with scaredly any perceptible elevation, yo from, the mir 
the Entanie river to a branch of the Colombia. ri tiver. Northward of that is 
another pass, a little higher, called the Kicking Horee Pasa, of which T have 
Ihise sys poe Doth of tions vary oft It enue of peortantanal nin 
these . them e bso Th 
—will be Fe eadlaiae te oes, aakaeet soaniltieet per apn 
jar ofthe year the mtniaia raoge mst be covered dep in enow. Oyo 
worl, however, a4 to the mode of getting to this contr SP eli eroded 
epgene 30 se) Oo: Di dn, Rrseesinds Ciehis Some | portal eUbs lies between tho 
carmwr of Lake aud Rainy lake, If apperr, 
have received from Mr, l'alliecr, that thers: no insurmountable obutacle in 
a tand-road, for x.certain distance to the westward, parallel to tho 
of ‘tha White Fish River, which falls into the KRammistaquoia some- 
hat teluw the Kakabela Falls. But then there comes o region of swunpe 
a BO Intricnte that you never seem to romnin long eerie de 


of making a land-rnd in the dirggtion which they took, Nor is there any 
conveniett way of travelling by water, except ber the tediouh one of mini! 
crossing i af which. a6 were found in the lower calitve of 


ah 


‘enter sand, without some mormon Guilay, there ame no pro 








aoe tase canee sbeas sunloees by white men; and if it “hoa be foreni 
that thers is a. nt amount of dry and solid land on which « real can be 
male, it will Seow open ne Beiaed enterprise, in the valley of the Saskat- 
chownti,« tract of toritery of greater extett than the whole of France sw! 
: £ tozelhor, pata angie, + down [ may alinde to one peculiar 
feature "this oovitnl extraanlitiary nitire of the watur- 
shed in the Hooky wee ae hy in ary thian chain, wo. have 
eb te Meche Sessa, Beate - “The rivers seem ts 
“ar ya aud evgeeowdhesl rprperd hpedmsaiee greedy oni ng tn 
= . to the westward of the highest moutitalna in. thie 
cin, Mount Murchison Mount Hooker; and on nape ee Sapp 
chain we have this extraonlinary faet—twe ‘rivera (lowi ug parallel to 
other « farw tiles apart for a long distance, (he Columbie au) the Suisnin 
one to. the .w., anil the other to the as It appear to me one of 
the tons singular facts that we know of in psy af 
[oun Busy, xv, ¥.0:5,—T aball cortainly male it » nt to follow In Une 
direction which you, Sir, have resccenp vigit eccberid liken the last. 
too, onat mther a he ay Ml eke comutry to which he hes 
alliidesd, With resend ta the present expe on, Captain Plier hes bad the 
advantage, which he shares only with eonialsews ol wmne parts of Africa and 
Australi of dealing with ao. almost alien ot subject. ‘The reason why we 
itof this country is, that it hos been to a certain extent slut up by 
the | Bay Company. ‘That Company holds territorial sway ane excly- 
right of trade over the whole of the country, The importance of the iis- 





Sap tteapinea pao ltt at in a preat mesanre upow the taloe of 
the laod-un cath ailolot tho R onntaing, If the imu to the eastward 
wart ua t te te iy of Co Mowntaing, amd the land to the weat- 
eracil aaiced | 


Columbia, he , then the discoveries 
hich Captain Palliser hue mode will be equally tala But if we con 
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show tliat on the development of the country which Iles between Lake Win- 
plpeg andl the Rocky Mountains the fatare greatness of British North Aimerina 
almost oxclusively penile, then we shall be able to maliae the fall importance: 
Of these discoveries, We have in British territory two of the greatest harbours 
in the world,—on the Atlantic shore the harbour of Halifax in Nova Soodla, 
and on the Pacific ahore that of Esquimault in Vancouver Island, | Cannot 
roatat expressing a hope that at no ilistant day we shell see these two conm- 
neeted; sud then it will be that the importance of this discovery will Our 
into play, And now, if you will allow me, one word about this comer of ‘the 
country wlileh has hewn alladed to hy Mr. Ball, He intimated that in. the 
Acnteur oes terres separating tho waters running towards Hudson and James 
Day, amd the waters running towarty Lake Superior, ny the greatest diffionlty 
whieh laut bern aa yet encountered, 1 suppose that the eenilemen present 
koow that for the last two years the Canatian. Gevemment, aa well as the 
Hote Government; liag bad an explorh ¥ between Lake Superior and 
the Hed River. 1 have seeu the rerult of their explorations, anil Ido not think 
there exixte sock an inanperablo objection to the ormation of «a land road aa lie 
supposes. TI have myself been over that helwht of land, and the greptest 
obstacks isa swamp called the Savanne, Tn that ewamp, inthe space of three 
narters «of a. mtile, thera is o fall of thirty-une feet, Ezcept itt isnlabed or 
that wren) by poner Lota than three or wae sor on fe and at thy oa 
rou get a strong clay. [ venture to say, un the authority of greater men 
Tyeell, that it i Grin of thn enslost partie to form a soul, An Americun would 
ent own the brusliwood and pile it on the top of the ety then cut down 
8 few trees and pile them on the top of the broshwood, and that would form a 
iporiry Toad; and when a better road was wanted it eotild easily be anil 
On the top of the silwtratim this laid, With respect to the remainder of the 
country between Lake Saperior and Ted River, I think nu great difticulry 
exisia, Tam one of what would in oli times be called a campany of gdven- 
turers who have contrmicted with the Cunadian Government to eatry their mulls 
from Canuds to the ited River, Wwe de thot, with our present amall meana 


ottfficient 3 roger that the Savanne seamp is an ineaperable 
obstacle to mad-making. With respect to the alte and extent of the enlii- 
‘Yable tand between Lake Winnipes al the Rocky Mountains, Mr, Bl : 
the distinguished Amuricun clirantologint, estimates that it containe altowes 

aboat: 500,000 squmr millue fully adapted for the of 









every war. niming that estimate to be correct, a wt 437,000 ro tulle, 
or more than TL | of acres, would be in the British territory. Althouel 


feet w arnall Ste of the territory of North America, it wonld be ononghi to 
ecpport all Great Brituii and her dopendencies, We know that the buffalo 
can winter on the Upper Athabasca just as easily aa they can in Minnesota, 
We know, too, that on the two bmneches of the Saskatchewan. all the eriin 
ous fo temperate latitudes can bo rasily raised, Just south of the boandary- 

ne the urent equestrian tribes of the Indians winter thelr horses, otal it ie 
net to be sopposed that that ben 18 tere astronomical line, soparstes 
the fortile of the United States from a aterile region beyond. Experi- 
enee hue proved that that is not fet, Buffalo and wild cattle can live perfectly: 
well there; ane wherever grain is tried it has sticccaded ulmial hevond (he 
hagas of those who lave undertaken it Tha want of — market has been the 
grest cess So as tus stopped thom, | pes 

Tho noble Lord then entered ai some re inte the climatelorr of thy 
territory pth Marengo that it wae big ly faronmnble for colowbation us 
far porth as Lake Athabasca and Ponce Wiver, aml even in some plices on the 
Mackeowzie Kiver aw high as O° NX. Latitude, 

The Pusswzst.—I eenin congrainiato the Society upon the yalne of the 
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wa te have been read, and also open having -heanl from Lord 
ablo exposition of the physical capabilities t this great conritry. 


have also great. pleasure in anponncing that, in roply to an application which I 
tesla bye = E niaiggrae for Captain Palliser an tes i return » 
Fogiand sow g the Rocky Moamntains into British Colambia, Sir KE. B 
Lstton m rahe eb to that rei, which hal inderd been preferred 


travellers themacl res ; and thia many mast important and interest my i 
will doubtlessly be made to these discoveries the paturm of which we have 
n conehlering this evening. : 





Seeonth Meeting, February 28th, 1859. 

Sm RODERICK L MURCHISON, Parsmext, in the Chair. 

Paesesxtrations.—Liut.-feneral P. Cannon; Viscount Strangford; 
James Brand, Paso St. Leger Grenfell, T. Coriyn Janson, and shomas 
Soaith, cn, Eagre., were presented upon their electem. 

Fiecrions.—Majr A. C. Coke, we; Lord De Blaguiere; Com- 
acide WF. A. WV Aeett, By. Rev. Hoon Det, 24,3; Coplam Kenneth 
Murchison; Captain Reotert Hamad Pree: Lieut-Colonel J, FD, 
CrieMen Stuart, wi.; Ree, FW Trenlett, Mia.j and Henry Hulte 
Beress: William Bart, a.r.; Henry Hansard; Willian Mitohell ; Thomea 
Phin, q0.; Edvard Rawdon Power, and Heary William Witlowphiy, 
Esjre., were elected Fellas, 

Acnirors.—Thomas Tf. Brooking and E. Oshorne Smith, Esqra., 
on the part of the Council, and Thomas Leo, Esq., and the Rev, J- 
Worthington, D.b., on the *part: wt ithe Society, were appvinted 
Auditors. 

Exaanirioxs.—T wo large paintings by Mr. Atkinson, showing the 
character of mountain scenery at the source of the Bascan, and the 
amowy chain of the Ac-tu, were exhibited. 

“The Papers read were — 

1, A Journey throwh wme qf the Highest Pasecs in the Ala-tn ond 
o-tu Mountains ta Chinese Tartary, By T. W. Arxrxuox, Esq, 
F.F.,5. and 7,5, 

Denia my: wanderings in Central Asia I came upon several large 

river-heda, in some of which thoro was no water, in others the 

streamea wore ao emall that it was difficult to account for the forma- 
tion of such enormous water-courses. I shall therefore attempt to 
deseribe a phenomenon. cansed by a terrible earthquake 
distant period, which rent the mountains asunder, lotting out the 
water of a large Alpine lake, which has formed «me of those vast 
channels across the plain. I also hope that my description will 
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eonvey some idea of the physical geography of this extraordinary 


As it was necessary to await tho arrival of tho tribes, I deter- 
mined to extend my mmble to a pass about twelve hours’ ride to 
the eastward, For the first mile the steppe was covered with good 
grass, after this we came upon @ tract of sand and pebbles, with 
occasional tufts of steppe grass, extending over about three miles; 
this led to a sandy plaifl entirely deprived of vegetation. Par to 
the north we could see sume green patches of verdure surrounding 
a lake; but with this exception, the entire country appeared an 
arid desert, In sbont an hour ani « half wa reached the brink of 
oue of the dry river-bods frequently found im these regions, ‘This 
was. a large one, not loss than a mile and a half in width, and 
160 feet deep, and the bauks being nearly perpendicular, it formed 
a complete barrier to our progress in this direction. I sent two 

wn along the bank, and took my only other companion upwards, 
searching fora place by which we could descend. After a long 
and fruitless ride, the report of w gun and tho waving of a hand- 
kerchief by the two men bronght me to a spot where they had dis- 
covered & track made by deer and other wnimals descending for 
wator. 

We rode over the brink ani) began to descend slowly, crossing » 
lroken part of the path with great difficulty; at length the first man 
aml myself reached the bottom. As we stood watching the othortwo 
the sand enddenty gave way under the fest of the last horse, and both 
man and animal rolled down agurt from each other from n height 
of about 40 feet. Woe thought both killed, but on hastening ts their 
nid, they roe to their feet: the horse wave bimesel! o shake, and 
begun to kick and plunge furiously, and the mun beret into a fit of 

All hopo of retnrning by this truck was now ot an end, and wa 
redo on making vain guesses as to what had become of the stream 
which had scooped ont this formidable hallow. Sund and pebbles 
covered the greater part of the surface, interspersed with patches 
of fine grass; but near thy middie we found several pools of freak 
water, with o small stream uniting them. They were surronnded 
by beds of fine sand on which were the foot-prints of several anituals 
of the deer tribe. Near one pool other foot-amarke attravied the 
attention of my men, ono of whom ¢alled ott thatthe barss (tiger) 
had been there. Om reaching the spot I saw distinotly the printy 
of boge feline paws, though not recent: moet probalily this tignr 
had followed the other animals into the mountains, whither they 
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A little farther we found a broad bed covered with large stones 
and coarse gravel, over which » stream of water was rinning 
rapidly, making it very difficult to ford; and the opposite bank 
proved as high and abrupt as the one we hai destended. Tt was 
now past midday, and the pase in the mountains appeared still far 
distant, Questioning the Kirghie guidt, I ascertained that be 
had never creased this country beforo, and could tell me nothing 
miliable abont the pass Quickening clr pace over the mndy 
steppe, at five o'clock we turned into tho great tavine we had been 
secking, ‘The firet fow loumdred yards was between pristy slupes 
with a little rivulet inthe centre; having passed acme rocky masses, 
tho rugged mountain jaws opened wpon ws in all their grandeur, 
This waa o torrific rent; the dark purple slaty rocks had been 
riven asunder by the granite, and heaved up into erggy precipioes 
of enormous height. In some parts the rocks were broken into 
sharp points, in others they were piled up like huge towers over- 
hanging the base of these mighty cliffs. To add to the wildness 
of the view, three large cogles were scaring far aliovo our heads, 
und several were perched upon the crags. 

The Kirghis imagined from this that some of his countrymen 
were encamped in the pass, atid, riding forward, fonnd unmistake- 
able evidence that horses and other animals had recently passed on 
the other side of the stream. Presently we came upon three 
Kirghis, who, aftor a ride of little more than an hour, brought ts 
to a wide part of the pass, where they had pitched their yourts om 
enine grassy slopes, at o point where the gorge branched off m two 
directions. ‘The tribe was taking advantage of the rich gross fora 
duy. or two before proceeding to the pastures in the Ala-tu. 

‘All the camels, horses, oxen, anid sheep had been aasembled close 
ahont the yourts, as the space on which those had been pitched waa 
so limited by the precipices aronnd, Various ware the sountis that 
greeted my eats on waking the next morning: tho sharp cry of 
the camels and the bellowing of the bulls echomg among the rocks 
increased the confusion. As day dawned I turned out and stood. 
at the door of the yourt, gazing in silent wonder at tha scene 

The spot on which I stood wns a green grassy mound. in the 
middle of the gorge, and three yourts were placed mpon it, A little 
below, on the bank of a smull torrent, there were seven other 
yourts; while immediately opposite, and at abont 3300 yarda fron 
me, Toe up a mighty mass of dark tasnitic rocka to a moch greater 
height than the distance from me to them. They wore pillared and 
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of to the south and east: looking up the eonthorn branch, the eye 
rested on the snowy cresta near the source of the Ac-tn, and up the 
other were seen the dazzling peaks in which the Bascan has its 
source, While near mo ahrubs and flowers were hanging from the 
clefts, showing that sprifig was adorning these rugged formes with 
sll her beauty. The whole space around the bass of these rocks 
was filled with living anininls, prominent among which I discovered 
the curved neck and shaggy head of the camel above the horses 
and oxen, while the goats and sheep were climbing almost inuccds- 
sible rocks in search of food. 

Two of the sons of my hostess offered to provide horses, and 
accompany mine part of tha way, hoping to seo our riflee-nsed, T 
found great difficulty in obtaining a guide; the dangers that lay 
in the route I purposed taking were so great that the only man 
who knew the country refused to go with me: but on showing uss 
reward a flask of gunpowder and a few balls, hia cyes sparkled with 
delight, and his objections vanished, All arrangements for our 
ascent having been completed, and a party sent back with our 
horses to the great water course. we left the Aon], and hiring 
towards the southern branch of the pass, we rode wp to the hase off 
the basaltic cliffs, whence the view down the gorge waa savagely 





While Tocking on this seene T could not avoid contrasting tha 
puny efforts of man with these stupendous works of nature. How 
marvellously small the pyramids gnd temples of the Egyptians, and 
the great works of the Romina, would appoar if placed at the foot 
of these towers of basalt: or near the thelving masses of trap; 
forming mighty stairs leading into the great recesses of the moun- 
tains, which im some: parts are riven asunder, and horrible chasms 
seom to penetrate far towards their cantro | 

Our little hand consisted of the two young chiefs, the old guide, 
three Kirghis, myself, and my two mon. 

After riding two hours, sometimes between high precipices, at 
others rocky slopes, we arrived at a part of the pass 40 abrupt that 
we could not ascend on horschack, Even on foot, we found it no 
easy matter to scramble up, At laat we reached a amall level apace, 
bofiro ua that few could look down upon Without a sindder, Wo 
wore standing on the brink of a Precipien, anil looking thto i fearful 
purplo slate, with s few shrabs hanging from the elefis: yellow and 
green moss covered the upper ledges, and at the bottom was a mall 
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luke, the water appearing of inky blackness. To. the north, ergs 
rose up far above us, while to the south the mountain waseo steep 
that it appeared impossible to find » path in that direction, This, 
however, was our only chance. 

We began our ascent by going in slanting lines, gaining but little 
at each tack, aud turning our horses. with great difficulty. As we 
ascended higher, each turning gave ua a deeper view inte the terrible 
abyss, with nothing to stop man or horse shonld wither sip, After 
extruordinary toil and no little anxiety we reached & part more easy 
to aacend, over which wo rode. In. due time wo reachinl the crest of 
the mountain, when we turned towurds tho west, and saw that tho 
day was fast declinmg, The oli guide rode by my side, pointing out 
the peaks and orage near which we wore to pass. 

T inquired how he became oe well acquainted with this wild 
Tegion, and after a few qnestions to ascertain whenee I came, and 
finding be had nothing to fear from me, ho acknowledged that he 
ones belonged to a strong band of robbers, commanded by « cele- 
brated chief, “Kinsara."” ‘This man was the scourge of all the tribes, 
whom he often plundered, carrying off their horses, camels, men, 
women and children, His dering acts fllod the Kirghia with »o 
much dread that they dared not follow him into the mountains 
amidst econea whero they belleved was the veritahle residence of 
Shaitan. 


Our route was along a mountain ridge, sometimes at the base of 
high ignoous erngs, at others over parts covered with moss and shovi 
gma. Then we came into labyrinth of rocks, throngh which it 
appeared mupossible to find our way; bat our robber-gnide Jed on 
without ance being at fialt. We presently obtained a splendid view af 
the snowy chain of the Ac-tu etretching to the east and west. Its vast 
glaciers and high peaks were wparkling like mibies in the sctting sum; 
While leneath, several bold rocky ridges rose out of the haw, and 
nearer to oa at lower chain of muuntaina and valleys covered with 
Wegothtion. This is the region in which the Kinghia find their 
AIM pRabined. 

A. short vide sicrantis b-t0 the bank of o small and rapid é#tream, 
which we followed down into the valley, where we found o fine clamp 
of birch and picta trees, under which we took up our lodgings. It was 
indeed a.quiet gpot, for not a sound could bo heard save the mur- 
mooring of the stream and our own. voices. Near to our oncampment 
another narrow valloy branched off to the southward, running up 
between high mountains and rugged precipices. At the end of tho 
ravine some high cliffs rose up, and far beyond it one of the highest. 
peaks of the Ac-tu, reared. his mighty head, on which ak lark rage 

VoL. 1, 
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of the sun were shining, lighting it ap like a crimeon beacon, while 
acloomy twilight was creeping over tm 
The wffect was singularly beantifel, Arvund us luxuriant summer 
Vegetation was growing, intermingled with towers, blooming in all 
gruiually diminished throngh every grado, till the moses on the rocks 
disappeared. Then camo a econo of utter desolation, where the 
élfects of the thomdering avalanches aro palpably visible, the wreek 
of which out off the view of the glaciora; whilo tho high peak, 
elothed in his cold wintry garb, looked inexprvssibly ghastly and 
chilling. Wishing to get peep at my companions, I walked ta a 
As the valley was shromled in deep gloom, the bright-red flame gave 
a peculur character to the scene. Having jotted down a few notes, 
T joined my companions, when our mddle-cloths were «pread on the 
ground, and very soon all except the sentinel were fast asleep. 
Just oa day dawned I wax awoke by the neighing of ono of the 
hotwes close to my ear, On looking round I observed the sun's tuys 
had not vet touched the snowy peaks, and all the chain below was 
enveloped in a grey misty haze, Presently the poople were roused 
ani cach man attending to his duties; the young chief spread their 
kalats on the grass and offered up their devotions; thelr example 
wus followed by the other Kirghia and my men, ach in his own 
peculiar way. Inashort time we were in our endilles and riding 
up the valley, which waa covered with rich grass and flowers, while 
shimbs and dwarfcedars were growing and hanging from tho 
clefts, In parts the preeipices mse from 800 to 1000 fet, their 
sumimite split into vurious-shaped turrets and pinnacles, At one 
point huge buttresses jutted out into the valley, appearing as we 
approached to close up the ravine and stop all further progress ; 
having passed these, we had a beautiful view of the snowy chain, 
Near the source of the Bascan there was dne very high peak, which 
had evidently boon conical in form, and thie had been torn sasnier. 
One half only was #tanding ; the rent was ourved, and the upper 
part overhanging considerably. No snow ounld peat on (his pre- 
cipitons faoo, and the rocks appoarail of adark purple. The anow 
of ages, Wad Tiven into porpendionlar cliffe 700 or 800 fout high, 
appearing like Pentelic marble. This was a stupendous preetpioe, 
imt the whole height could not be seen from our position; my 
impression, however, is, that it cannot be les than 2000 feat: | 
Having reached a point where the guide changed our toute, we 
farmed towards tho west, op a marrow and abrupt ravine, by which we 
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‘were tp ascend (othe topof the cliffs, Herewe had to dismount and lead 
our homes over places even difficult to pose on foot, andin about an 
hour we stood on the mountain slope, about 000 yards from the 
brink of tho precipicss, Wo had now ascended to about 1000 
foet above the valley, and thissmall difference m elovation: had 
effected a wonderful change. Instead of fino grass and Inxuriant 
herbage, short mossy turf und stunted plants covered the surface, 
Among them | found’ the rhododendron chrysanthemum creeping 
among the rocks, with its dark 2 shining green leaves and lange 
bunches of beartiful yallow flowers. Even in eholtered situations, 
this plant never exceeds three feet in height. 1 have often found it 
apreadms over 4 large space, aml covering the rocks with its ever- 
green foliage, A dwarfoodar wae alao tiling its branches among 
the massea of granite, extending to the length of fifty pacea, The 
stems and branches were twisted about-the rocks, like hugs serpents 
oollme round them. 

Our guide now led the way towards the crest of the ridge. After 
riding more than an hour we left vegetation behind us, and began 
to pick our slow and toilsome way over a rough and stony region. 
At length we reached enormous masses of green slate, shooting up 
into high pinnacles, eo smooth and perpendicular that thoy cau 
never bo ascended, Passing round to the southward of these, wo 
came upon a scene of terrible disruption anil desolation, where rocks 
had been uprooted and hurled down into one chustic macs of a most 
fearful affect, extending to the brink of a vast rent that had ent tho 
mowntain asinder. A terrible convulsion must have taken. place 
here, rending the mountains in twain and forming chaxme into 
which the boldest man cannot look without feelings of dread, 

Having apent a short time contemplating this wonderful seane, 
wo left the apot and rode along the edge of the fallen rocks for about 
two milos, At length we arrived on the brink of the mvine where 
it dessended in m series of deep precipices; beyond this point our 
horses could not go, and here we had to part with our friends. 
Before separating we sat down ata little spring and eat our sunple 
dinner—a few small pieces of hard Kirghias choese washed down by 
water from the rill. Gamo is not abundant in thix region ; during the 
whole of our ride we had only seen twosmall hords of argali, and in 
both instances they were far out of tho rango of our rifles, 

Onr guide did not permit ta to mit long—he urged our. speedy 
departury, knowing the diffenlties we had to encounter, The way 
waa downward in ap oblique Hirection for about 200 paves, after 
which wo turndd the steep rocks, clinging as woll on we could 
to the projecting points: Taving. gnined a nirrow ledge. es 

u 2 
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alg the top of « high procipice, the Kirghis led ihe way tll we 
camo to a break in the rocks, Here a part of the precipice had 
fallon, forming a stony slope hoth steep and dangerous, with 
another precipice at ita base, where huge masses were over hanging 
which appeared ready to topple inte the gulf atthe slizhtest touch. 
We stood for a few minutes looking at this rugged spot with dread, 
fearing, HW we attempted to descend, the stunea would give way and 
carry ui into the depths below, As there waa ny other path, tho 
Kirghis stepped on to the stony track, when all fallow. After 
several alipa anid some bruises we reached tho terrace, which J found 
ton to fifteen paces wide, and covered with bushes anid plants, 
Prom this point I could discern the fearful depth beneath us, 

We proceeded along the terrace, which descended to tha west, 
narrowing to a mre ledge, forming a most mgged staircase not 
more then three feet wide, and in some parta even less, This hod a 
very ugly appearance, but by the aid of the bushes we lot ourselves 
down over many fearful places, and reached a steep part covered 
with fallen rocks, where poplar and birch trees were growing, with 
numerous shrubs concealing the cavities, and rendering our progress 
both slow and dangerous, We next came upon another narrow 
tarrace covered with Inxuriant vegetation, in some paris reachin 
above our heads. From the edge of this nearly level space a slope 
descended to great dopth, a0 abruptly that it wae impossible to find 

The guide led ua along through beds of plate, in which we lout 
sight of each other, We-had not, however, gone far whon we 
covered a well trodden track made by a large animal, that the Kinghis 
at once Pronounced to be a tiger. Creeping cautiously along, we 
reached the lair of the beast, where we found evidence that a 
tiger had recently beew, the place being still warm, We followed the 
aniinal’s track along the terrace abont 200 yards, and then found he 
had turned down into the gorge among rocks and thick bushes, 
through which we conld not penetrate. Leaving his path, we pushed 
on through the thick vegetation, anil came tala point beyond which 
it seemed altnost impossibly to proceed, The place was formed by 
granite rocks nearly perpendicular, with a few bushes growing in 
the clefts, the mass presenting jutting pointe, our only aide in over- 
coming the difficnities of our descent. At longth wo artived in 
eafoty on mother grassy elope, which led us to the brink of tho last 

ecipice. 

Miiecine reached this plact, we stood looking at the wild acone before 
ma. ‘The opposite side of the gurgo was equally mgged and abrupt 
with that we had dexended, We beheld stnpendons [Ptecipices with 
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lane trees growing at their base; shrubs and creeping plants were 
hanging from the fissnrea, which gave a softer, bnt a more aubliny 
character to the scone thin when viewed from above. At ono part 
u line of stony turrets were stonding on this vast wall, receding 
into hazy distance; in another, a huge mass 700 or 800 foot high 
was quite isolated from the precipico by a great claem, having 
around ite base kmge trees covered with green and yellow foliage, 
contmating beautifully with the red and purple moks, Beneath 
theses was a slope compused of déhris fallen. from the cliffs above, 
now covered with moss of almost every hne, and extending to the 
bottom of the pass, ‘The ground appeared covered with grasa, but the 
great depih mode it look intensely gloomy, Looking up the garge 
towards the south, I saw several of the enowy peaks of the Acta 
gleaming in the mun, while all around na waa in deep shade. 

Naving transferred this scene to my sketch book, we continnol 
our march downward, scrambling over many difficult spots, and 
reached the bottom to our great delight, (lose to the foot of tho 
rocks we found the bed of a torrent, in which a small stream wos 
leaping and bubbling over the large stones heaped wp in its channel. 
Following the stream down this tremendous defile for shout half a 
mile, wo saw a track by which the wild animals come down to drink, 
Proceeding onward, we presently came to 4 part where the water 
dimappeared among the rocks. The defile here becamy narrower, 
while down one of its sides 4 emall waterfall was pouring; its upper 
part was invisible, but the lest loop was from a cliff between 500 and 
GO0 feet high. Soon after bounding over the edge of the rock, the 
stroam was wilted about by tho breeze, like fine gauze floating in the 
air. As it descended lower, the water was dispersed im white spray, 
Which fell upon ts os wo paseod like a Scotch mist, and quickly 
prolucing a similar effect. 

The gorge became narrower, till we could not seo a hondred 
paces before we. At length it hocumne a mere fexure, in Bone: parte 
only twenty-two paces wide, in others twenty-five—with precipices 
varying from. 1000 to 1200 feet in height On one side tho rocks 
were overhanging, on the other receding, having all the appearance 
of being able to fit into each other, could any pawer be found to: Prem 
them together, The bottom was strewn with hoge blocks of granite, 
sinte, anil jasper, which hod been rolled on and ronnded by the 
torrent. Sometimes the water rushes down this place, filling it to 
tho height'of thirty-five feet, oa clearly shown by the lines on the fee 
of the rocks. At thes# times no poncil could dofineato the impetu- 
osity of the water, or pen describe the thundering of the flood, as it 
ruehes through this fearful chasm. 
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After proceeding about half a mile, which = ee 
climbing over stones strewn in our path, we emerged from the terrible 
cleft into an enormous oval-shaped walboip: tesaantsl nar wn Shy cade OE 
& channel cut by the torrent tothe depthof sixty feet. On reaching 
the top of the bank, I fond we were on pastures, covered with rich 
gress and flowere As our guide recognised the spot, his oycs 
sparkled with delight,—we were on one of the eneamping grounds of 
Kinsara, and no doubt it recalled to the old man's mind many scenes 
of fextal enjoyment after successful barrantas. He pointed to a 
place under some previpioes on the north-west sido as the locality of 
the Sultan's yourts; farther to the west he indicated the position of 
the Aonl of his hand, and directed our attention right aoross tho 
valloy to a point near the hank of a torrent, aa the apot where a party 
had always been stationed to guard the pasa. 

We were now in deep valley about four miles wide and fifteen. 
long, surrounded by mountains varying from five to seven thousand 
feet in height, from which there appeared to be no outlet, The sun 
was shining brightly, anid we fonnd it intensely hot; still the erase 
wits green, and the flowers blooming beautifully, proving that they 
recerred plenty of moisture. So great was tle change on leaving 
the deep and gloomy gorge, and entermg into this sunny spot, that 
W omtirely romoved «a sense of oppression created by the mgged 
seones Thad passed. Standing fora short time on one of the heaps 
of stones, which the torrent had piled wp, I examined the view 
aromnd, and clearly poreeived that this had once been « mountain 
‘lake of vast depth. 

Gomg towards the base of the oliffs on the oastward, I passed 
several scattered heaps of largo rounded hiooks of granite, with 
patches of sand around them, in which I found many broken shells; 
Had I possessed the necessary implements for excavation, I shonid 
no doubt have found perfectones, On reaching tho cliffs I saw large 
Teese of light green slate, ee [PATE STOR O28) MER RET 
which had been thrown up at this point nearly perpendicular, 
line wna alao diatinetly visible where the action of the water had 
smoothed the rocke. Having with much diffieulty climbed the pru- 
cipice nbowl 560 feet, 1 found great cavities formed by the water, 
and the slate broken away and roiled, Above’ this line thero 
wore no cavities, and all the rock: were angular and sharp. "Thins 
mn line wad distinotly marked along the faco of tho cliffy indicating 
the wuter level. 

Having descended, T ordered onr march to be resmued, when we 
proceeded over a thick grmasy turf, with occasional large patchea of 
wand wei pebbles, auong which | foun several beautiful opaton. 
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Here 1 again discovered numorcus sholla, and ufter digging up a few 


inches of sand with my dagger fonnd a bed of several kinda. 
Having gone about three miles, wo camo ppon another deep channel 
coming from. the south-west, in which a rapid stream was running 
over & rocky bed. The guide Jed the way up the bank to » point 
where we could ford without difficulty. Here the stream wae about 





twenty yards wide, and deeper than agreeable, for in one part it wis 


up to our middle and exceedingly cold, proving that it had come 
from a amdwy source at no great distance. Our guide mformed mo 
that this tiver ran into a cavern in the mountain, and that no ono 
dure approach, as Shaitan had lis dwelling there. 

Just at dark we reached our metmg place, where we found. 
comfortable berth under some overhanging masses of granite, which 
had been scooped out by water, and here wo lost uo time in taking 
our glass of tea with a few scrwps of soaked hyran. When darknisa 
spread his taantle over the valley, shutting ont of view the mon 
tains to the south, we bad nothing te look upon except the riven 
and serrated cliffe riemg above we. These were partly lit mp by the 
flickering light of our fire, y¢ving « spectral appearance to their 
hingular forme, This was the place on which Kinearn had lived, 
and my guide fold me that no one of the band evor dared to disolay 
hie onlers, aa doing eo wae certain death Te hod acquired un- 
hounded power over the mind of his followers by his bravery, Ifa 
dimparte attack hal to be malo aguinst fearful odd«, lie lod the 
band, and was ever first in the fight, shouting his ery with uplifted 
battle-axe; and plunging his fiery steed into the thickest of tho 
battle. This pave confidence to his mon and was the secret of his 
enocess, but the Rirchis thought he was in loaguo with Shaitan, and 
that no steel could touch him, 

‘At the foot of these rocks many a man had rested before boing 
sold into elavery, often eooing his wives and children divided among 
his captors. As we esd around our litile fire watching the red glare 
upin the rocks, we were suddenly startled by a vivid fash of lightning 
which fora moment Wlumined the whole valley and adjacent noun- 
tains with a pale bluelight, We were almost blinded, and tho next 
instant left in thick darkness, A heavy roll of ihonder now erhood 
amine the mountains on the opposite sile of the ridge under which 
we wero encamped, several other flashes followed, all equally grand, 
but the storm pased along the chain and did not reach ua. 

The night passed over and the day dawned withont our being 
distarbad, and long before the ann cast his mys into the valloy we 
wero op, While tea was preparing I rambled along the teee of the 
cliffs, and found additional indications of this bein having ones been 
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alake. Abont half a mile to the weet of our encampment there 
wort heaps of rounded granite blocks strewn over a sandy shore: 
ales several isalited mass varying from 100 to $00 feet in hoight, 
and standing about 60 yards from the elif’, The sharp angles had 
all been worn of by water, and the precipices at this part wer 
moh undermined, in some places forming recesses 40 and 60 feet 


At one place I found « great trinngular shaped mass, 190 yards on 
its éidea, and about 450 feet high. This waa pierced through by 
mitral arches formed on each face 22 yards wide ond of greater 
height, leaving the upper part étanding on three great wbatments; 
The scene was strikingly grand, and while sketching thia beantiful 
objoct the sun rose, when I beheld part of his crimson orb through ona 
af the natural arches, giving quite a magical effect to the landscape. 

We continned our march to the eastward along tho base of tho 
cliffs, in sume places over patches of and and broken shells, till wo 
reached # deep circular indentation extending into the monntain 
ahent a mile, ‘The bottom was strewn over with blocks of granite, 
and the precipice: resp to an enormous height; some to more than 
1X00 feet. Oroesing this bay we reached the opposite headland, and 
then boheld the rent in the mountain through which we expected to 
make our exit and join our frienda on the steppe. 

After a walk of nearly two hours we came to the bank of the 
torrent which'we forded yesterday, and not far from its entrance 
into the great ravine, Tho guide informed me thot there were two 
tranks by which we could cross to the steppe. Ono wie ‘much 
ehorter and down the gorge, but this was most dificult and dan- 
gurctts; the other wasa ttle way to the cast and over the mountains: 
by this route Kitwara’s batid always rodo their horses. I at once 
desided to follow the mvine, a it would tako mo to the cavern so 
We shortly entered the chem, which [ found was about 120 yards 
wide, covered with fallen among which the torrent: went 
leaping and fhaming with great fory, Our way was a rough and 
dangeruna one over the fallen rocks, sometimes 200 and 900 feet above 
the stream, and then descending nearly to the levol of the water, 
At last we reached = spot beyond which to all appearance wo could 
not proceed. We were now a» little above the torrent, which was 
hidden from our view, and close in front of uw: the rocks rose tp Tile 
4 wall to an enormons height, with their tops riven into pinnacles, 
sonia of them leaning #o far over the brink as to excite our wonder 
ab their stability. A loud rouring of ihe water was board, which 
imiltiedd my to inppaee it was rolling over a deep fall. 
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I was now lod on over huge blocks stright towards the hase af 
the cliffs, whore I came to some vast masses over which it was im- 
posiile to climl. After scrambling round the end af these wo 
éntered a cleft formed in the fallen mass, which was almost dark. 
The old man, however, groped hiv way on, I followed close at hia 
heeld, and our companions were immediately behind me. Having 
threaded our way through this fissure for about 50 yanda, wo emerged 
into daylight, upon a narrow ledge overhanging the torrent. In 
front a dark jutting precipico almost closed the chasm, riaing nearly 
perpendicular, not Jese than 1800 feet. A fow. small bushes wero 
growing in the crevices near the pasa, with scattered plants on the 
upper ledges, and in this Cyelopean mass was the yawning mouth of 
the cavern swallowing up the river; We stood silent with astonish- 
ment watching the torrent rush on into the fearful abyss, producing 
Te en Sah. cacikar ee 
the | ) thought Sliaiian had his dwelling bere. 

The of the cavern wes formed by a rugged arch about 50 
foot wide and 70 feet high: the river entered this opening in a 
channel cut into the eolid rock—it was about 20 feet wide and appa- 
rently 10 feet deep. A ledge of rocks about 12 fect wide formed a 
terrace nlong the edge of the stream and just above the level of the 
water, When imy astonishment hod somewhat subsided, I prepared 
to ‘explore the cavern by placing my packet of baggage and my rifle 
on the rocks, and the two Comacks followed my example. The 
guide watched these proceedings with great interest, but when he 
beheld us enter the cavern be was horrified. Having proceeded 
about twanty paces tho noise caused by the falling water wae fearful, 
and « damp, cold, chilling blast met ts, From this point the cavern 
extended both in width and height, but I could form no ides of its 
dimensions, We cautiously groped our way on in the gloom: fur 
about 80 yards from the entrance, when we could sec the river 
boumd into « terrific abyss “ black aa Erebos,” while some white 
vapour came wreathing up, giving the spot a mo} superuatural 
appearnioe. 

Fow persons could stand on tho brink of this guif withont o 
‘gludder: the roaring of the water was dreadful as it echoed in the 
lofiy dome. It was impossible to hear a word speken, nor could 
this scene be contemplated long; there was something too, foarfal 
for the strongest. nerves when trymg to peer into these horriblo 
depths, Woe turned awny and looked towards the opening through 
which we had entered: for short distance the sides and arch were 
lighted wp, but the great space and vast dome wore lost in darknem, 

On leaving the cavern we passed round the jutting rocks and 
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onterdd the narrow chasm beyond. Its bed was covered with large 
and small rounded siones, proving that water had once flowed 
through this part of the gorge, and I have no doubt it dooa still 
during the great storma in the mountaina, As we proceeded enwanl 
the ravine narrowed into a mere rent with over-honging meks, 
Tendering the place dark and gloomy. Through this part our 

gress was slow woud tedious, but in about an hourwe came to a 
place where the gorge divided into two branches, one going towards 
the north and the otherto the north-east. The guide said the latter, 
which was the widest, did not extend far into tho mountains, but I 
fond it a very picturesque mvine, Many flowermg shrubs ond 
bushoa were growing from the crevices, and a «mall torrent was 
mishing down its centre, The high overhanging cliffs at this part 
of the gorge were dolomite, 

Wo continued onr march by the side of the torrent: sometimes 
itwas bridged by linge masses which had been harled from their 
beds above; in one place our passage seemed completely topped, 
the whole gorge being filled with fallen rocks to the height of 200 
feet, over which we: found it no easy-matter to climb. ‘This masa 
of lébris extended abont 500 yards, and bad recently fallen, appurent 
hy the shrubs with their withered groom leaves strewn over the 
rocks. We croeid this chaos with much difficulty and no vory 
agreeable sensations, cansed by several hugo blocks which wera 
hanging en the cliffs as if ready to fall with the slightost shake, and 
inabout an hour arrived at anothor rent in the mountain. ‘This 
chasm extended to the westward, down which camo a rushing 

From the Jond roaring in the great fissure I was certain therp wag 
a waterfall at no great distance, The guide could not be induced 
to enter this dark nod gloomy eloft, 60 ono Cossack remained with 
him, ani the other accompanied me inip the chaam, It was not 
more than 50 feet wide, with precipices rising 1000 to 1200 feat 
above mz. Having proceeded abunt 100 yards, I came to a endden 
turn in the cleft where tho rocks overhung #o much that the sky 
cmid not be sean. It was indeed a gloomy twilight and o dismal 
looking place, in which all objects were but dimly shadowed firth 
—even the sparkling water, which wns dashed into epray sa it 
broke over the rocks, hal a moet Tartarean appearance, It now 
neytired care in stepping over the green and lippery stones, which 
Tendeted our progress aluw, but the roaring of the fall became londer 
every few minutes, adding much to the fuarfnl effects of the place. 

After groping our way on about 300 yards withont potting » 
gleam of daylight, wo entered a wider part of the chaem, and 
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beheld the sun shining on the crags. They were fringed with 
bushes and plants that were swinging about with the breeze more 
than 1200 feet over our heads, Looking up at theses from the dark 
and. dismal depth, their foliage appeared bathed in glorious light: 
this, and the glowing sky above, almost made me fancy that I was 
pazing from the shades of death imto Elysium. From this point we 
hurried onward, and thé noise of the waterfull became deafening. 
Presently wa caught a glimpse of whity vapour, and in a fow 
minutes we stood before a sheet of falling water, which camo 
bounding from a rocky ledge, 300 feet above us. It fell mmto a 
doop basin, ont of which it came seething as from a caldron. 

Looking upwards, the sceno was sublime. ‘Three successive falls 
wore visible, leaping from rock to rock, and flingmg their white 
spray into mid-air, ‘The preeipices have been worn by water into 
pillars and colmmeas, round which the spray and vapour eurled in 
wreaths as the wind wafted them wpowards. In front of the middle 
fall there stood an enormous muss of dark rocks, quite isolated, and 
from sixty to seventy feet in height ‘The falling water strikes 
upon the head of this, and is thrown off in innumerible jete, forming 
& eryatulline crown for the stony monarch of the chasm, while 
thin sheets of water descend over hiv sides, clothing him with o 
liquid garment, through which his gigantic form was Indistingtly 
visible, From behind this maze a clond of vapour rises which 
covers the rigged crags above as with a veil gently wafted by the 
breeze. Still higher there were other falls, but invisible tous, and 
unfortunately wo could discover no part by which it was possible 
to climb these tremendous precipices. 

Here was a fine study for a geologist, the rocks having been riven 
asunder, nul their formation exposed to the dopth of 1X) feet. In 
some Places they aro nearly perpendicular, in others overhanging 
masses appear ready te crush the introder. After retracing my 
steps, the Kirghis led the way down the gorge. 

Our march wae PRET See ee eee een over whieh 
we were compelled to poss several times, which could only be 
aceomplished with great difficulty. On one side of Gismavias dark, 
frowning precipices rise up to a great height, from which prodigious 
butiresses jut out, crowned with huge prmacies. Vacing these are 
docp recesses. in the cliffs, clearly indicating that these enormons 
masses have been torn asunder by some colossal power. After 
leaving the waterfull, a walk of an hour brought us to a wider part 
of the chasm, les abrupt on ono sido. Farther down I perceived 
tho tocks rose from the edgo of the torrent, without a ledge on 
which to «ct our feet. To proceed onward down the ravine was 
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impossible, and to climb the rocks before us appeared equally so ; 
but tho old man od on to a mass of débris—uyp this wo clambered 
to a ledge, by which we gradually ascended fo the hase of some 
perpendicular rocks rising to a grout height. Oy reaching these, 1 
ford some were torn from the precipices, and standing «quite 
isolated ; in other parts fissures wore rent in their sides, and in ane 
of these we began to scale the towering cliffs. 

We had not ascended far when I hnd proof that the Kirchis was 
on the right track, for some pieces of wood had been driven into 
the beds of the rocks, by which to bold on in this perilous path. 
Dur progress waa slow and laborioux; as oacl: new point waa gained 
we scanned the crags above, to which it seemed almost impossible 
to climb. At longth we reached a grassy lodge about 600 foot 
above the torrent, whence wa conld look down and seo whorn the 
water filled the whole breadth of the gorge. After treating a short 
time we began toiling our way up in many 4 Zigzag line, often 
swinging ourselves past jutting rocks by the aid of bushes which 
we found growing in the clefts. Having reachid the baw of 
some tocks, which formed o complete bar to our farther progress, 
our guide for a moment looked bewildered. He soon, however, 
dissovernd that we had taken a wrong track, and quickly descended 
about fifty fhet, and found the right one. We joined him, and then 
proceeded onward to the foot of some lofty slate cmgs of a deep red 
colour, row! which we had to creep along a narrow ledge with a per= 
poudiculur wall of mcke near 600 feet beneath us. Our Htilo 
and rifles were taken from our shoulders and pushed on before ns: and 
after crawling in this way forabout thirty yards, we tured round the 
rocks and reached & grassy terracy twonty fret wide, greatly comforted 
with the assurance that wo liad passed the worst part of the agoont. 

Looking down into the dark and yawning cham with the 
Toaring torrent 1200 feet heneath tried the nerves severnly, A 
little farther down I perceived the chasm became « mere fisenre—im 
ane place the apperrocks projecting so far, that a stena dropped from 
their edge would havo etrack the opposite procipicy hefore reaching 
mid-way down, So little had the hand of time affectid thse ‘Hae, 
that cach projection wonlil have fitted into the Opposite: recens. 
Aftor resting ‘a short time to hreathe, wo began our lost ascent with 
fresh vigour, As wo tured away, the procipiocs scemod to mite, 
forming & most etrpondom archway that would have been a fit 
entran a ee ~The path even now was enfit- 
ciently abropt : sometimes we hod to climb the «lift, clinging to the 
buen, by the aid of which we:reachod the small turmees tha lod 
ae uprrardis. 
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At length, after much toil, we stood on the summit, having been 
two hours and forty minutes in making the ascent. What a savage 
and desolate scene was now before na! To the aonth, the crest of the 
tountain rose up riven into lofty cmgs—enormons rocks were lying 
at their bass, tumbled about and forming a fearful ruin, extending 
from the brink of the gorge several miles to the westward. ‘T’o the 
east were similar confused masees, and the ridge terminated in a 
lofty peak. The view to the northward was over the vast steppe, 
but.no signs of men or animale were visible, It waa a dreary eoli- 
tude over which the last mye of the eum wore fading away, From 
this point ihe choam tarned slightly toward thy east for about 500 
yards, amd then it ran in a northerly direction till lost to my view, 

After carefully oxamining the precipices. along the whole of our 
two days’ march and during tho last ascent, I became fully convinced 
that this gorge had been formed at once, by a great and terrible 
earthquake, which rent the mountain asunder, and let out the water 
of the lake, and this had formed the great water-course across tho 
plain. 

Proceeding in a north-westerly direction, and leaving the gorge 
considerably to our right, we soon gained a grassy turf, among which 
were srowing numerous flowers, sume of great Leamty, particularty - 
o deep erimaon varity, which was trailing ita dulicato branches 
alung the grass. In little more than an hour woe attained a very 
abrupt part of the mountain, from which we looked down on thy 
lust low ridge. This appeared alxvot three milea noross, and at a 
éluort distance beyond we saw tho fire of our companions blazing 
brightly. From this place the descent was steep, but wo 
ata good speed, ax night waa rapidly advancing, and shortly after- 
wurde | was sitting comfortably at our camp, not sorry at having 
safely concluded an adventurous day's journey of sixteen-hours. 

T. W..As 
Presin Uist hay f 
Mice to Mr, ‘ikinon Pn twa thnt” ho is ae solv E 4 Neha 


who liu ever a a portion of which be hus a flied 

to-night; tina yh tliat ee oe excupt a few — certainly oo 
tuattiruliat wed po cou ball geographer, lies over Leen ‘our the latver part of 
Aisa: iid sects of Moncnite oni Contral Asia. He rit well aay tint 
seoligiats must winb to vist these somes; and, eurtainly, (ler meuny parte off 
dia description, I -regrt that Tam: becoming to oto flow ha fonisteps, 

Tha pout tn w A rte rr hatin tole erotik np es, 
dics pemnaskabls outlet of o laren bode ae water, dno as he supposes to am earth 
quake which ones m rent in the mountains. pi Lol taigtt Serre 
altempt to defino: he lates 14 to fatore ceolocists to na into the nalim 
of the rocks, and determine if they ci tho character of the rocks md glacier 
at thie upper end of thls deep valley, and ty sey et what period this rent took 
place. 
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frotn hia ability aa a water-colour artiet Mr. Atkingon je an excellent 
fais gana for he so delinertes thie pbysion! features of a cotintry, that yor 
seem actially to travel through a region whieh very fow of us can ever hope 
to visit. 





+. Despatch fron Captain Hexuy Sreacngy, Gold Madallist naa... re- 
aprcting the fate of Abou Seu Liomrwerr, 
Coimmanicated by the Right Hou. Lord Srasuer, sor, £.0.0.4,, Secretary of State 
ApoLritn Bonnicistwerr creased the Para-Lasa Pass from Indin to 
Thibet on the 3ist May, 1857, The last doonmentary evidence 
consists of hia letter to Harkishy from Chang-Chenme of Ladak, 
dated the 14th June, with « postscript, stating that it was tot sent 
till the 24th of June, and one or 'two notes, for Riuiry payments, of 
the latter dato. ‘These documenta were bronghit from Ladak by the 
Chupmssies who joined Harkishu at Khardong of Garzha on the 
20th of July, from whose statements it appears that before they left 
Hine money, and other articles belonging to M. Schlagintwoit, but 
wus Overiakun, and the property recovered. Harkiahn ‘gatherad 
from Captain Montgomerie, r.e.a4., of the Trigonumetrical Survey, 
and his native doctor, that they were in Ladak during the summer 
when hoe hed left. From the locality of his last despatch, Chang- 
Chenmo, it is inferred that he crossed the Turkish Wwaterparting to 
the east of tho Kara-Korum Pass, perhaps to Sugat on the head of 
the Kara-Rash, and thence followed the route inken by his brothers 
the previous year towards Kiliam and Khoten. Tt seems that hs 
hod laid inn stock of morchandise to favilitite his joumwy by trading. 
From anothor source, the Bholiyas of Jwar, the information serves 
to show that he had reached the margin of an inhabited country al 
the foot af the mountains; left his cup to reconmoitre, and, im his 
absence, the guide absoonded with most of the baggage and cattle 
to the Yanmlar of Le for asistance in men, cattle, provisions, dka., 
whether for the purpose of penetrating into Turkistan, or returning: 
from merchant travellers from Ladak. from whom it appears that hi 
had pussed the winter of 1857-58 on the border of Khoten, and that 
an his-arrival the provinces of Kashgar wid Yarkand were in a 
disturbed state from one of the periodical invasions Of the Turks. 
It is nulikely that he would remain moro than. one winter liers, or 
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with Ladak and India: probably, therefore, ho took the oniortanity 
of the temporary subversion of Chinwss su(ority to enter Khoten or 
Yaorkand. ‘To go far or remain there, hie ooulil hardly avoid the 
notice of the insurgent Turks, who, though contrary to their natural 
impulse, might, in the actual conjuncture, welcome him as an 
onemy to the Chinese, and the love of tavel and enterprise might 
prompt M. Schlagintwoit to offer himself in that capacity. In either 
case, When the Chinese got the upper hand, they would first regain 
possession of then southern frontier towurds Ladak, and he wonld 
Pirotably retiro with the invading Turks through Kashear into 
Khokan, with which our relations have heen very light, although 
Wholly amicable, and. on the strength of them, he might meet « 
friendly reception there; on the other hand, the Khokanis are on 
bul terms with all their neighbours, ineluding the Hussians, who 
are steadily encroaching on their north-west frontier, and this would 
add to his difficulties in loaving their country again. 

The ways out of Khokan are 2. to Tli and ax. to Kashgar, both 
complotely stopped by the Chinese; s. to Badakshan and Cabul, but 
Eiynowly and politically moet difficult ; &.W, to Samarkand and 

Jiakhara, and w. to Khiva, both probably howtile to Khokan, ond 
certainly eo to the British, A European, and especially an. English 
traveller, would find mifety there only from Russian protection. 
Lastly, to the Hussian outposts on thy s.w. and North Fort Anilek, 
near the Araland Ak-majed on the Sir (Jaxartes), where most pro- 
hably he las proceeded, as he wonld then be in the civilised world 
ngain, Jt would be futile to disews the chances of his ultimate 
escape, hanging as they do on the caprives of the vilest barbarians 
of Contra! Asia, 


‘The Presroarr, —You will reoolleet that the threo brothers Schlaginiwelt 
! 1 over Thibet ind the choins of the Himaluys, Kare-Korum, aml 
Kuen Lon te Khoten, and the descriptions of two of the brothers: Hurinann and 
easre a pithars nang to the ream atthe dict oy red tha 
went to arkand, where {was current! rt 
lg ps papi “a un affay betwee the Obitiese & the Turetehacs: rend 

yo The fit 0 putbere| mredallivt, Captain Hi 

Siracher, # well known, andl be haring SS hee to the iE ntiecrt-§ of State 
sai ether Stunley hee been sv kind ex to communicste thei to this 


Sim ( Moreay.—l love never beet able to visit. the country vo far cant, 
bot [can say this with complete confidence, that, from toy oon ox 





however-we tuay differ from Huseia politically, if any! Enuliah traveller fall 
sai the pe phy the Itvesian commanders, 1 am perfectiy convincal that 


honour will be respected in every way; that lean bear my 
own lestinony to from peremal experience. 

Mu. T. aad Tate of Sci Wn, 5.1 do not toke ve sane rin bie with 
fogani ta to of Schlazmeiweit ve enlertainod, v 
had some experienn st tks ied tn theta toplenen | ean aote thal aoe 
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sof too grat» value for them oil hm. 1h i very rare thal sock a thins 
1 Shae Neato axtruondinary circumstances if they resort to murder, 
siya pes ak Basdeseiwa, eit it cconmrsec anise (no Is 
rdé the Kirghis steppes and axaries, # comes trpon the Resin 
in that gountry he in certain to be safe, Another route ia towardla 
iheeanien hy Las « sreat chaneo of reaching that country and of 


aan ming ag oes as wey tami te de wien that hie is 
Ma. Atutssox.—But not to him, 
Sin CO. Mcesuar.—Not to him, but to tho trites. 
Min. ATEIKAOM, —I can give you at instanes of tha p lity of hia boeing. 
alive. While F was abemt I’ wat lost for meat ghteen months, and m 
Friends in Siberia gave me wp for dead, The # with whons Uh 
feft what littl: property I | f there, res abont fo fae ar application to our 
minister In St.Petersburg, to Know hui it was to be disposed uf. Fortunately, 
I returned and claimed it; and so, { think, Schlagintwoit may turn up yet, 
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Latter from Isaac J. Hayes, Foeq., bs a Brides onthe Arties Rpt 
tuuler the late Dr. 2. Kane, dc, 


Ty Sim Ropesice Inrny Muncuiwox, er oe ee Geoyraphiend 
Society of London. 
in, May 23, 1858. 


it—I ha sete tae ly ing of th Rusa Geographical Soci 
oi — re aul Macsirecing Deke e ty 
: by the American expedition tu 
Shin Asoo eds wtslee the cuenneed f Tie Be Kase ft 5. tary, 
ii “ona of the London jonmnala which reported the a ati 
Ing, it appenre Cat De. Rink of Copanhwn aubmitte 
the correctness of ocrtain observations made hy one of the “eaters par 
(William Morton, ra peer ms huuter) from the io 
vis, the geographical position of lands fo the northward 
ee ee raporidll ta hnwe been woos Beyond iL.° 
ity of Moston te tonched for by Dr. Rane to the extant. of ‘hes 
roan of er aa chtnmanider, in clroumsiances afforli inemreetn ye 
f character. one brahirial Wak 








Sir George Captain Collinson, aod Dy, A at bee 
mite Gory ac Captain, na, no Dy Art the renewed 


ee 
* For Dr. Wink'’s Paper me A a Se IGS., vol. ii, p. 195, des 
Journal” 1GS, vol, xxviii.— 7 Pir Be 7 alee 








Talat et your: Seakaty Soclety in same conmlerations to which dug welght 
not to hae been ren a the pabliabed reprt of Dr. Rink's remarks and 6 
the dimmesing h the 


saree of De Kane's narrative cannot fail to have perceived that ha 

carefully punrds aeninst the suprpc nae oe ee for his: materials 
than they deserved. at the ae aA Tae eth ia Bence 
stated to isda sean e's conan batten forton's sola ctwerrativas and hte 
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gextant, and who afterwonls 

his is pupil. T never ‘heard tho’ astronomer Tpke 

mervationa mma ly Morton oe eect Peston ere 
tioned ots ship-beard to my knowledge. On 





cr ques 
1. have god reason 


to believe that Mr. Sonntaz attributed. ehely. to the Scrupmlouiness of Dr, 
Kane's caution in so important an ati the later ottaman preparing 
és of the instrument was assomed. b by the latter er gentleman is peepering Bis 
ead ¢ trot | rie yi Pete sales 





capes Which are certainly not in the same parallel, jt is obvious that a tyy 
poiphical error ies tecaped notice, At pate $88, Ca keen is placed! at 
F U8" (axtroncnnically), pe Madison at S0° 20° 2", and Cape Jefferson 
nt 907 41’ 2”, Devond the Inst-mentionnd Cape, Moron reports that he 
espns ei age wand nccorditut to lifs dead pockoning about 20 miles, which, 
fr Che the chart, Dr. Kane valuea ag £2 minutes of northing ; making 
Cape Taependence's iiitnde of 80" 69 and for Cope Constitution about 


—_ 


a9 eae pe Independence the latitude 807 41', the sumo ae 
iven to cTeon by eso the Pee cipeonnieee of Morton. Now, 
t will Pr sae ton can Vt malniainnl, Mor 
oa seerrationn mba fs dincreditad, Wt wiio they have not yet been, nor ean 
ied rupedty Db th nee dual faiee teen, Seedaal Poi Geis G ta. 
anew wa sino reluctant to nasume the roxpousibility of final 
pipiens to the scientific world unless ithe date bal Yen hewn collected 
i wat ttre natal rie to ealesrour take sof Marta‘ eae 


position concur as fir as practioable to the determination of trib. 1 
ooh to add, that several persons forillar with the | Ae 
Bada chemcra tions hace echireneedl Ses phon. tab, Jt siny Salen cay har 


It tay peove thut in this way a al Ht watitional north > hae See 
niaiie's vt Gia east be sich was tt ras 





Dr. Hink's and besides, as the elemonts are all fully 
stata tor tha Teoh eat wi ees th eens apo 

beg ror rand in fast ustice to Dr. Kane, and T beg Peel we llion without 

cae of desire in an wnfriendly manner to the procedure of 

x, who I hope will see in: this letter if it dent 6 come to his notion, 
(nly a proof on my own part of the same tien which he manifests to 
guard against erroneous apprehension of all the details-of ao important on 
expelition. I think he agree with me, that it would be an excess of 
requisition to held Dr, Kane in’ tho strictest aciuntific sense ible for 
att inarouracy, if it ahould hereafter be be fiend, Hipon fresh Gheerrat thal a 
few miles of error appear up e chart whick we constracted from material 
obtained with great difficolty, a ‘peciiiar ieontistaisSed, sod’ whlely ih 
published with full notice of all the known sources of possible error. 

What ly of tore present inv e¢ is the question of the open 
pola Af we assumo that tho intitn of the capes above-mentioned arg 

yes 2 mabe: then the only consequence will be that the open 
sen, i b uxinta, will boeo much néwrer to ‘tix, abd of conne proportionately 
rou ace alveolar With thie evidence slick feepsction of the explore 

ml are é 
tious of De. Basie renders polable ret Mig Bet ek Ball ce 


The 
mactietio aud frigorific force, the. tendency o 
Arctic regions, the observations of Iussian nn ral poet the 
Parry and others, had mado it probable, ee te analttahal cakes ot 
eeisitiic dednetiog, tha, afler passing the belt of ice which encloees the cir- 
ioe of the Pole, there woul be found open Water during ot least 

portion of the Arctic summer af every . ‘To theme accunmulatl re 

what waa added by the report of Dr, ?. Prect 
is ra rae a, Meme oo on oe 

o reac it tle moment for t 
whether the the batitide tide waa 0° 41") BP G0’, or 81° 12") he.eaw waver wah 
pecs ise lito 1 hice geste ae of wind bed own for two i from tho 

also flocks of | 


der ralfol determined b Dr. J 











efly ced, were 
of poletifio sum! patie Motion hal ale the 
comfidente of Bis commander, 25 ho has iny own, in lite veruci a gu bordi- 
tite cleoreer: th oe Unig with him to the ahip "in attend 
ele te setuid dy eri —and it ia well known of pete slireiterr 
ed bear ia nwnally fonnd In the neighbourhood of open water : raat 

an yep aly ert ace into any oomspire 

tioeieet wes with difficn nicers through oan a etree : 








learned from him with doch ald tha 
seen: much water, wi with | es of oe and many birds, In such ¢ 

deny nem to acepltici ecarcel 
is ad raicies as ey 
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Bink ia well founded. Tint what data ore there upon. which to azsert posi- 
tively either of these alternatives, or npon which to contradict the 


testimony of the Tt and of Morton and his com rf What is 
seeimtul tuk Neette raion wich cat waren n.d pri eoclon we 
te aetty thei ent of witnesses otherwise without 7 





To my own judgment the antecedent probabilities are lagging if Mor- 
tn'a report were quetioned at lit wonkd be upon the ground that be songht 
to adjust his account to acienti ian ran ba te 8 3 eed 
who } the man, would be impossible. ahs 
To the enthusiastic reasoner upon Ci a eeee giving chor Expats 
ations affered by the literuture of my subject, ! 1's to Teter you to 
Journal of Science, of May, 1658 (vol, xxv,), for an exempli 
odbearhapapisdigiytid goth tps ager 
a a article, w was hastily nt friend] 
palit of Professor | rman are pied rae valal a _L beg your aceeptanca 
iy a in hugh te abn, hearty manifestation of 
sat be Smitha Toston, An std of my en 
Leen my ae voee Emithvonian Inetitution, Am abstract of my leo- 













biiahed in the National of Weahington is aleo herewith 
mail to you. At the last m the American Association for the Ad- 
piceazoeoedinlle pg tery te co arp rain po cee sai 
eport, w thongh imperfectly made serve to oxhitit the 
aspect in which T have adopted the evidence. 


eviderer. 

Se ten nuke nod eepaielly ofthe future daralepmomnt. of the 
vs we i he Raya Cpa I Society such of the 
Te, Fou to 4 to ie rch o 

See ram the discussion upon Dr, 
Ty hake ventured to bope thet sal he Sit LISLE 
ne to procure your indulgence for fox thie latter. 
Disthiree soe. Wiih ieouns sepasts 
Your obedient servant, 
Isaac J. Hares, 
Late Kaen TEEN, piheon 
ae xan Repetition, 
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OF LONDON. 





SESSION 1858-9. 
Fighth Meeting, March 14th, 1859. 
Sma RODERICE 1. MURCHISON, Paesinent, in the Chair. 

Prrsesratioxs—Mapr A. C. Cooke, 2.e.; Captain AL Clarke, 1.6; 
the Rev. FW. Tremlet; A. £. Fisker, woo.; J. Wo Ogle, wn. ; nd 
FLW. Wiflowghdy, Aegrs., were presented upon their «fection. 

Exvecrions.— Captain, Henry Harry; Molert Duthie, Fay. Mod. ; 
H. Dieirwh Jencken, Heary Loch, and Arthur B, Warre, Espra., torre 

Exatmrrioss.—A large nugget of gold, and a model of the largest 
found in Australia, were exhibited by Professor Tennant, vn... 

Accessiove.— Among the numero accessions to the Library and 
Map Rooms sined the lust Meeting were :—Page's La Plata; Explor- 
tions and Surveys for a Railroad Route from the Mississippi to the 
Paeific (vols, 5, 6, and 7); Hiteheoek's Ichnology of New England ; 
Cave's ‘Algeria: "Timory's United States and Mexican Boundary 
Survey; Sir Macdonald Stephenacn’s Map of Turkey, showing the 
rallwaya; Van de Velde's Map of the Holy Land, ce, 

The Papers read were :— 
1. Explorations in South Australia, By Mesers. Barsace, Wannvrtos, 

Sivant, and others. 
Communicated try the a Hon. Bir E. Boiwen Lrrrow, Bart, Her Majesty's 
cerutary for the Cotoniow, 

Tie papora submitted to the Society contain the romilts of numerous 
explorations made in Southern Australia during the season of 1858, 
In order to obtain a general iden of their extent, it -will be suffictont 
to Tefer to. map inserted at page 104 in. Vou. LI of the Procendings, 
which contains all ihat had been discovered up to hoes af the 

TOL. tH, 
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preeeding year, Not only has the large vacant spuce corresponding 
w the western and northern portions af that map been traversed in 
eoveral directions, but the path of one explure®, Mr. Stuart, has 
attiined oven to about lat. 40° 40", lung. 157° 20, aceonding to his 
careful deal reckoning. The horseshoe hed hitherto ascribed to 
Lako Torrens, has now given plucy to a representation of a chuits 
of lukes, between two of which a well-grussed aml qwell-watered 
equutry haa been found to oxiet: a commnenication has been made 
sorosa it by Major Warlurten from the neighbourhood of Monnt 
Serio to the district lying to the north-west of the likes. But the 
Tost important discovery ia that of Mr. Stuart, who traced o line of 
water parting from tho division between the above-mentioned likes, 
extending as far as he was able to flow it in a north-weeterly dinoe- 
tion, and having its slopes towartls the tuteroor of the continent, ofa fur 
more grassy and more promising chamctor than those to the seaward. 

A large expedition had been started under the churge of Mr, 
Babloge at a great expense to the colony, but it was hampered by 
its own weight, and did uot attain any very considermble distance, 
althenh the country it passed over waa thoroughly examined, 
both to the right and to the loft af the Hine of route, aud earefully 
mapped by ita leader. ‘The minor explorationa of Mr, Purry to the 
N.N.W. of Mount Serle, of Corporal Burtt to the WJN.W, of the 
same-plice, and of police-trooper Gelurty to the N, and NvW, of 
Streaky Bay, have helped ina considerable degree to fill up the 
space within the onrve of Lake Torrens, or rather of the chuin of 
Jakes by which ity course is now represented. 

The whole of the country that has been explored affords numerous 
distrivts capable of supporting sheep, Ite character is thus desorited 
by Major Warburton at the close of his ntanerous journeys, during 
which he traversed the principal part -— | 

* Most of the conntry 1 have visited meme admirably adapted for 
‘pastoral ocoupation. Itis one that would ‘be greatly improved by 
being stocked, the wurfico wonld become firmer, and the thin canting 
of wmall stones would be just wufficient in prevent mpid evaporation, 
bot not to interfere with the growth uf grat, which would soou 
spring up under sheep. Thoro isuo scrub. I axw very fow wild 
dogs, m Arie, and no natives, Sheep might ba run in (looks 
uf several thensands: und T believe that for every single sheep the 
country could carry the first year, the might be put wponm it the 
third house. The ground ix high, would be dry under foot whon 
muito firmer by. the treading of ahesp, anil it ic clean for the wool, 
A litilo rain would leave plenty of tomporary surface wnter. The 


& 
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conntry were blessed with periodioal rain ; but itis doubtful whether 
itisaoernot. Then there is an ubundant and sure expply of water 
from the springs. The comitry generally is very doficient in 
useful timber, but the reeds and mud would make good bitte.” 

‘The following extract of a despatch from Governor Sir R. G. Mue- 
donnell to Sir E. B. Lytton shows im a prominent manner the 
remarkable extent of the discoveries of Mr. Stuart :— 

“ Unfortunately for Mr, Babbage it hocame more than ever evident 
that exploration should precede the mapping of a country, when oh 
private explorer, Mr. Jolm Macdougall Stuart, returned only in Sep- 
tember from @ very extensive and eneceseful exploring expedition, 
conducted entirely at the expense of privute parties. Mr. Stunt, 
who hud been with Captain Sturt as draoghtsman in’ his second 
great expedition, and who was accompanied by only ono white com- 
panion and a binck—with five horses, and a scanty sapply of pro- 
visions, but with a moral courage and hardihood of the highest 
description —managed literally to describe an immense eirele round 
the contracted movements of Mr. Babbage and hie party; having 
penetrated in aatraight line noarly 240 niles to the north-west af 
Mr. Babbage’s camp at tho Elizabeth, and having traversed in 
Various routes nearly four degrees of longitude west, and three of 
latitude north of that position. 

“ These points will be more evident to you on examiniig a map 
which I have cateed to be compiled for your information, and which 
not merely gives Mr, Stuart's track as in the chart attached to the 
enclosed Council paper, but also shows the position of Mr. Balibapre’a 
camp, together with the general aspect of the country in the vicinity 
of Lake Gairdner, as laid down by Major Warburton, Mr, Babbage, 
and others, You will thus see at # glance the great extent of Mr, 
Stuart's discoveries, and the iwportance of their character, as it 
stems probable that wt lomst from 12,000 to 18,000 square miles uf 
country, available hereafter for pastoral purposes, hove been opened 
by Mr. Stuart's exertions; and I am glad to say the House of 
Assembly have presented an address to me, requesting mo to take 
the necessary eteps for giving Mr. Stuart a fourteen years’ lease of 
1500 synare miles of the new country, to be rent froe for the first 

“To would suggest that the labours and discoveries of Mr. Stuart 
might with propriety be brought under nutice of the Royal Geogra- 
pliical Society, on aocount of the extreme interest attaching ty sams. 
of them. T wlinde more especially to his discovery ef the range. 
which 1 have called Stuart Range, und which appears tu have been 
traced in a NW, direction; broken more or lras here and there, but: 

og 
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still forming on the whole a continuous dividing water-parting 
from alone the weet shore of Luke Torrens (about lat. 30° 30°, 
long. 197° 30") to Jat. 28° south and long. 193° cast, being the 
farthest Point on Mr. Stuart's map, ‘The fact of the waters flowing 
from thet range to the north-east and north, together with the op- 
parently feasible tale of tho natives of langw bodies of water existing 
etill farther to the north and north-west, aa well as the improved 
country generally existing at the morth side of that range, con- 
tmated os it is with the extremely barren ond desert comntry 
south of it towards Lake Gairdner and the sea—to which region 
the journeys of former explorers were principally confinod—all 
form « strong body of evidence tending to invest the hitherto 
supposed interior desert of Australia with a character at onve novel, 
important, and intervsting. | 

“At the same time, whilst admitting the great results attained by 
Mr, Stuart with comparatively insignificant means, bot by the 
exertion of a courage, enenry, and judgment acarcely paralleled: in 
the previons history of Anstralian explorations, it is nocessary to. 
boar in mind that the chart of his track has been constructed with 
the aid only of a compass, and the dead reckoning whieh hea kept: 
Under such circumstances I -sholl not bo surprised to learn lere- 
after that his distances are over-stated, as is so often the case whon 
travellers rely entirely on dead reckoning. Noverthelees, although 
there may be considerable room for improvement of his chart in this 
respoct, it will nder all circumstances be a great monument of 
what can be achieved by the indomitable pluck of one man, imbued. 
with a thorough spirit of self-reliance." 

The Parsrnest.—We return our thanks to the Secretary of the Coloniew 
for senting to us these voluminous and interesting communications, atu] alpa 
to the palinnt exphiects of thea hithorte omknown triste of Gouth Anstrulia, 
The gentleman who in the first instance most distingnizhed himeslf in thes 
reewitches, ati! to whose merits LT udverted Iust mecion, is Mr, Merkchel Ful 
hage, Who hed uniortaken his journey with » fair prospect of poccess, He 
lil comlouly prepared all the tuquisites jo enable him to put through the 
routtern eating district (rom Port Angnate, onal | give him dl for the enter- 
yess coal, and talent hw exhibited fn gto nt Of o nioet diitewlh palpi, 

@ sooner waa he free of hid berry dimys, than, taking to horses, be wont 
forward to the north, and fixed with more acoumey thay any other pore 
the lotitude onl louwitude of varivas places, givin we a clear acount of the 
chiet freeh apringe, the nature of the rocks, mud of (he natural produetlona of 
the country, and delinonting the form of the «alioe sheet of water natned by 
him Lake Gregory a sopurted from: Lake ‘Torrens, 11 wae whan ho teached 
his borthernmost point on Lake Ciregory that he wie recalled, Majig War- 
burton taking the command of the expeditio, (All that tmet | _conniry 
Which extouda 100 sniles inland bis now boon “determined, first ny the ried 
evverca of Mr. Babbage, wal sccomlly by those of Major Warburton and: 
oliers; and the revults quite coincide with the original ulsieryutiona of that 





i 
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ines adventurony traveller Evro, in provi reap ih this sone is-mote or lesa 


saline, ‘This salt country has boat by that romarkable man, Mac- 
dotigall Stuart, who beyond it explored a vast fertile and woll-watered region, 
With o creat many watercontees ¢ from a chain of hills, to which the 


Governor of the: colony hag very properly awig the ‘name of the “Stuart 
me.) This nee ! ray property oi indeed ane which we might 

haves expected from tho former observations of ‘that rocat distinaniahed © 

ef Australis who now éite of m Sylora a ‘gree! aS itera, 

let nite remind you, waa troly the discoverer | lt was was ba 

wha, advancing from the tert: t, discovered rite on Sori aetihy part a 

tin - ‘Murray Means aml wie buticated de Bouth Australia wae likely te 

Leeortun. din ge Shed yoy Nog Ronde nk age Myre Arr 

Preaal eitablishad thers under the “ijetoonce of Sir Gheorge Ga 





that great gallne, desert, Now Mr. Monona FSeun was co of Sturt 
just, and lemmed from him that, whilst all wos mline to the north, ye 
probably towards the north-weet there woul be found afertile hess dalbestr 
rily based on the flight of birits from that quarter. 
Sepia Sturt coe this day tran Cheltenham to attood our morting, 
joire te weloome bir ; Wetliek 4 aed PSY hee ee a 
wl ‘tha bard Perth in Westorn ie teenie has jr gtr le lhe 
ood ¥ previodaly to beescua ni t altsrn! : 
was foe aon years at the bead of an jduicuitcon! pete Hel sahil 


"Capra Svar, V..05.—Yor may im that T have read with v 
gets talureet the ditirent socounts Sh re Leos mcentiy sent hinknvn sil 
agit discyverics. in South Peete tine ened that wih 

lo my rp follower Macdougn!! Stuirt, of whose courage and perseve- 
rance {waa well pesured. Ho attendod me on my second attempt fo.ctues ive 
atouy desert: and ft was en that occasion that le ond his companion ox 
their reailinese to fallow ma wherover { should load them, when (after ha 
been twoidays ands half without water, oor farther advance Into the pire 
would almost tnewitahiy have coat us cur lives} I teft i¢ to them to decide 
whether ta vet on or not—"! Sead ealel ay dint ist rihowiae Wr 

Lass > Wo Wi on of tom aa YOU Aisi 

celica Gs Cha naive dn which: were explayed timed back, haw- 


ever, sl tn log every recess, I stale that 
in re rw Bore” antl asving nthe ittle water= 
ee 1 ee quitted (ea which I had calentated fur wedel) ev Some 
dire! up 
The vifeot of poch 9 discovery may be fmagined, wher life or death 
on our ring woler, Wo Gd est ak thet tine pean lictic’ ential ¢ 
any ki re thee omafe walled for days, but sinldenly a a peo passed ita, 
wud itches for a mommt anly on the stony plain from 
hie flight that he was voing to water, we went bathe apok wid there kid bs 
supply of GF that listed ne foe two days, and! which we should never have die 
covered but firthe timely appearance of flix binl, ‘Thin was one of the many 
instances we had on that journey of the goodines of Providence, leh dan 
only bi appreciate hy those who | have Twn placed in similar circumstances, 
Fa b dvlivernce wielved my compunlins listo tar, The kind of 
cdtiniry which Stuart has discovered in hin recent journey, and which he 
araeite ie dsreped Hr suri Gre wf that wilich | frond over niywilf, 
een torgotigh sie nevated ome 
echt wide’ af the creek whi 
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flows between the mnges, and which gives a value to this locality aa to that 
OTe ace 4 Mr. Babbage’s jou have ! uch ised wt 
n feline? tf wir. | we Gury Ti 
Whe: eliftude ee givin! iota faxes cha he anaes scovercd, lecamse [ take the 
interior tobe much lower. At my det, whence I stared ity the ine, 


aod which wea «nly $0 feet ubove. the scarey TE descended very oon 

mi fir flere ee mony desert, which eeuite ts ede ton 
hatha sinea the rivers, 60 far aa [could fudge, fall into it 
by from the south awl from dhe north, em -bis apales Acir in it ae & central 
channel, for the main channel of Coopur Cree cu the one side, and Eyre 

Crook os the cu of Comer Oe run into it; but Mr. Gregery having traced 

the western arm of Ooope Arena after overfiowing 8 ploi 





aren of Coop Gay water the at 
Sas ee opens an i Reta: aay oe 
most inn L tarts ie 
evailable country which be has open out, is the key which his eae! ere 
Jee Sanee taney sf nae’ of Contr) Australis, If the ranges he 
mentions continne to the north-weat, mt we hava. avery: tama. to hope, water 
re, ni rds rsh ede ig jc io gee edie the interios 
every proipect of anceess from so prom Stuart, at his 
farthest nt, NAKAO sation fonen har eae oki Settee tk eee me 


in bat 24 ond long. 138°, Mr. Gregory, at his farthest distance sonth 
Victoria of Stokes, wan 4° of latitude tude higher to the nerth and 11° of lungitnde 
he wap about TOO miles to the 


further t) the west than I -w. Nor pve De 
‘west-north-weat of ney whee Thad nie At th 
ha serie ae: flue cireintry: wiikods 





an the samo kind of bat Gere wa hin rare ieee 
A aN pote , that « Mr. Gregury-was, atul-ridce 

wet; aml w was, thay ran orth td son How far. is antice Mind of 
country ma prt sheg Stak God chict ho ete ee ee 


dint north of Stnart's farthest point, aml about 700 miles distant (onr 
Myue-formuiny un equilateral tristyrle it by impossible to sy, 1 stil bulcatiae 
there id a larer basin. of water in interior that there may te aged 
doen w nil ronnd about It, A black, who camo to aur dept 

wales anil Gah a being to the wort of ‘ux in 20: « etic & Manher 


overy one of us to bulicve and to hope that we wem within 50 of 
60! mifles. of an, intand on. I believe now, whin the country is farther ox- 
plored, that the ewutral channel will be-found to lead into or b6 eounocted with 
more large basin if water, 
i Laptbemey pa nestor in goede at led 7 bo cast do 
Sh tage coniatuinn rok freah water may extend } 
ier Steere should say it would ran to the meridian of 1899, 
The Paesinext,—tI Se pas. Captan, Blast, dows ‘wat wish you. to 
fa Sonne oe Mapladl Aeieatic rai 
: rom Tro 
freah, water lakes, rirers, or springs, - Si cil 
Garrat Stora 3 gentlemen, that all that low region fe considered: 
——On Be, ta 
by Captain Sturt to be sterile, 
fast pee driargtarerima heed ani barren country, Tt is 
to the weaterurd aldocether that my obecrvations the great western desl 
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the wnexplored portion of the oramtiy 7 and guy thew is momdened aciit 
| apna flere ced fowls which Stuart menitione aa going to the 
over 
Mu Tomawxx Sauwpetis—The duiceivaey: of the rye betwoen Lake 
Sep sealechice BAU Oe 
iT vol oumiry at distant fat my nitervent Pike dies 
eouttatatlon af the ate nature hat for a. deinetion of tlle. ki hi the ise 
coveries uf Babbage and Stuart on the wast of Lake ‘Torrens might lave Ina 
tiieestet ct the Aa Nenad In penetrating at that time mio the 
ect of i ppt Mr, Eyre found hiw course ace 
four d pointe by pending ary rea ea a galt Inke > onl | 
born thaw py obstracted by iden tical features mi nie great distunoe et 
bab (lined fratures were continusts, Comssymntly a long 
of horve the inp ng ove inn tara apr ay we hy i 
af Lake ‘Torrens, Mr, Hlorselse! Babbage hoa, hewerer, now discovered 
tract of practicable country Regaine matty the whole distance: betwen twa 
of the poinia reached by by te eres so hei: iin lnigth of Lake Torrens boa 
oe eae in kas to be mrongnised uuder: the name of 
e Gregory falld a permunant stream oonlaining fish, 
Sal aeniies wii air Macdongall Stuurt discovered during the admirable 
 explorntion which he has ey heared, aes poten — such remarkable suecces. 
A well-watered country waa therefore a rweareh, 4 be had 
Maar eueadte eiantheantingd on fhe emt which had: herred 
Sia ee rating 0 tempt 


in 





! | Thorefiro it: ta eupposed thet the 
Fabout 700 mallee fo also desert. Jt met bo kept in mind, howerer, 
that « few ranwea of no greater ry efron ea by Stunrt, and 
Semaied afees Meng would probably tostinect and reteln the moketire which 
ethics oo wtoy of sundy plitn mizht dbaorl lefore it coukd descend to 
parched ground. Such ranges would render the commetion be- 

Ssoonnt thee poeth anid south costa pructicable ; ani Hiwatt hea indicated the 
extension northward and weetwarl of those which he haw Lately mace known, 
while it ey ae highly probable that similar Tentates tiltice tinay 
Siantey and Grey ranges, exiat hotween the waters tecminating in Conper Creek 
and the Ginif of © , 


Fag ca enenepeentpien yep 
a rt Tot a tice ie aT 
of objection. Lappe athe cont of all the ned recy dk se 
. {portant discoveries See esa Salt dior They 
have conferred great sbligations upott colony iteeli, olfigntiona mpan 












the steam-enzine ar bi the electric talesraph and of 
the only people who could) vanes sap ine the fonts Pregl have done, coy 
sein SAutty now here, bit. with: wrbom \1. have nol’ the fortune to 
ease ie, ancording to my judgment, the greatent wf all Pe Anaivaliary ibe 
ea ed a ane bearslly obtigd to him for ¢otuing op bere fit bite rather 
aig pes of boalih : peng erimpltroned ytrenth Ge rage og os Jiang 
snothive veaidie, that hie ought to te employed i1:-souse high office elsew : 
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teainged dy shag? of South Australia or of Victoria, or some equaily- 
Piasegeepbisatspiacr eminently 1 I have in amy 
time apere’ acvural hooks on Anstratia, aod fear | sty quail Tost of them, 
Not so those of Captain Sturt, which no one that ha perused them can ever 
ee ane thiry -trath more interesti hue heligg = 
Puxecoest.—These despatches are full of interesting anecdotes, which, 

when pera ra will ee with great interest. i 

(Here ‘resident two pasar | one regarding natives, another 
describing the habits of the em.) 

_Oarrars ee ae vale with apa § President that ench is the 


for me to suppose that they world spoedily terminate foc, wR kacnoteiietend. 
ing that the dlatanoe betwen Mir. Giregury’s position and my own is so erent oe 
Ti) miles, not only ia the charmeter of the country the same at both points, 
but the vegetation bs ythe afieale, Profably o better country than 
either Lor Gregery f = 1 rninetonMgeaagroledl enamel ech. ones epost 
Of the.comfinent, which haa never yot been ayy pal in. 
hopes that Mr. Gregory would hare found that Stn Creek, t 
south, either ran farther to tie south, or that it terminated in @ takin - 
bat be found that, like all the central rivers of Australia, iad ina ing 
interior, ly Tot hy wvoeration a’ ab then asmmed a chain of ponds, and was 
orp tii. Such is the general fate of 
whiek reneon there ia so utils 


iti | eer allowed mya to I eusbll Sigel othe ce # journey 
: mes this bantion Loren oo fromm 


hi 





ue 





This rizeling min lasted twe days, and it waa on the choca ieft by 
it that I ventored to pish on farther into the interior, drinking from shallow 
pide that the win made uo thick ov toud, and sotmnetines water that waa 


Prortason Ownk—T would ask you r permission to my a. few. wonls, 
because [amin hopes ripatiicn Aipen sna ag & little towards: tnereasing- our 
know hedges af the pecullas nti y the quadrupeds, which inhabit 


the continant of Anstralia, respectin ag Whichiee bane just caach new and. 
interesting Information, By nie, of codres,the narrative of the mmnarkable 
son phical discoveries in: South rapa ig Seer ag listened. to chiefly. in 
not Ww nit Caiise my disappoint 
tient at bearing mention made of ohoatt it ira But 
estimable President han consoled ene. y intinaating tab clea? of Me. 
Stuart cmtain a few other o toad history wal 


Macdougall cron RA 
ject, And yet one onght not t bea pal pig ronbhyor frp eer ht 
quadrupeds ee ler, who wae nut expresly bent on 


"All tho mare padieugeds ans tt fa che oF thetr custous Vari 
fae seanccal: Bren it Saceevion Tey Reply spied pander 
fealing out on the ne i ee in roel iota [te tlie pict ip 
dawn or the short twilight, and, alwve all, the hright mooulizht nigh 
regand to most of the other Australian forme of marsupial animal, 
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mom strictly nocturnal, So that, ifs traveller were not aware of that peen- 
linrity,, ihe ight faney i te Mors Seb a comiry aeec t= the tam 


of aiimal life, If, elas! af oumey he 

ih re ost ag Hy ht he wo Fu x moma ins aah o 

were to eet traps by nig probably be su o find buw 
great a nomber peed sefl-aby lb eeeed ie | 

ih ts pincer sere Tieny Tas hot dies ateuhbeas aqsientened 06 aed tacts 


tine, 

t is nos? interesting, with recand to the very peculiar characterisation of tha 
prevalent roibindlin AS in tis pares continent, to look back itite 
times just—of imtold antiquity—and to find, from the evidence’ that hare 
been lately coming over ela ee of the fossil remains of matomeslian animale 
that are from: formations tn Atitralia of the same eruenil cha- 
macter anid guological ago aa those hrick-fidlds and other lacustrine deposita it 
mur own country, where onr old eb rhinoceruses, Bienes ant 
sare large riley spree be undirupeds are found; to find, | ey, Vhat in Augtralin there are 

creatures of equal halk, but af maran hatory, which have alag 
sche = away and become extinct We con tt : in the British Museum, 

f vsatup , the fowl! aktiy]l of Wkesaired—2hah fa to weil of an anitnal with 
the cranial structure and dentition of the genus Mocregire—tooth 
for tooth, in kind, in shape, iu wamber amd position, ti no other creature bot 
a kangaroo; and yet this foesil cranium ts more than three feet in leneth. 
The euvernor of New South Wales, Sir Willlom Dhetison, hes trameitted, 
end throngh your excellent President has distrilmted to these who can test 
nihichelicta ‘the evidences afforded by a hap application of the piotaera eae 
art, excellont photographs of other singolar feewila that have Intely been diac 
vered in Darling Down in Australia, Thoee evidences lave brought to oor: 
kro whedge the Dkull of & ytundruped not 96 large as the one | have referred th, 
but the most extraordinary in its proportions and characters that tho 
tologist has ever before sen, and which, in reference to its sllinities, ful its 
nearest analome in that rare marsqpidl aniial called the koala. The Noto 
Heri was at gigantic, in reference to that recent mareqpial, ws the Tipro- 
tedden with = bead three fore 08 ie to tbe existing kanzargo. These great 
herbivorous marsupials. were pares upon by au iecally mareitla! carnivore 
of the size of » lion. ‘Thos we learn that jwarsepiutin enjoyor existence in 
Avatralia fn tines long past, and oder forms 28 ¢ aud remarkable ae 
those Fliocntalin discovered in the Buropean Asati continonts, which 
have revealed the former. existence there of hairy elephants andl Pistia 











‘storie: 
In tegand to tothe ndation of trarstipial cil cir tien la, the adapita- 
py of their peculiar characteristic pal et coontry haw been ros 
mere than on any other evasion, while listening to the rapide 
Teall account of the duiticulties which the highest form of mammalian 
ite finds in maintaining bis existenee in that continent, In eonsequenee of the 
t acurcity of water. | have always connecteal with the long droughts in 
Avstealia: with the eatensive trents whore there are no waters, with the diffleulty 
of obtaining that necessary eloment of life—the anaes acgrgarend nf ee 
nination Which prevaile mone iheavisatotuat illic 
enrnivorotis species and the tps Being ere ewe fi sch ae spat aidier 
anil the Inafenting quadrupede—nu matter what their fr dict, whatever In thelr 
powers of locomotion and spheres of action: whether they barrow like the 
woubat, clint like the brietanceg jump Whe the aia trot like the 
hamdtiqnot, or tty tike the petanriat,—no matter what Weir node of motlon or 
oan Pr et thea creatures. Ii Tere creatures Bir: Foen he waked, Wonk 
in cesupial ® I nan Uist having the power af 





tog ther delicate: saktaitistnen young about with them negli ee 
Aes ave, thie see, Ch 8 Shs well-limed portal 
; F peram bolt Tako the case of one of our wild q add riiye 
suppose a fox, or will cat; they make their nest, they have their titer, Sup- 
pose it shogh! happen that they mmet travel one or two. hnmired miles to gut 
a drink of water, Incpelled by the pecullar thirsty oonilition of a nursing. 
mipther, but ablignd to Inara. the litthe family at —where wonld that 
fanily be when the parent teinrned from tte imndred tails Journey, : thn 
poor, little, blind, deserted litter? Why, starred to death, In ender | 
thai ret aboull be flited to exist ina great. contingnl Uke A u 
int: uch as een a ama T 













» find thar qnaranpia! | Tiamte Irom a tery 
remate arate ao we may inter + that ite ei cia prevedied Moser 


Ba roae 8 Seren. o€ Fins. Pent me to oonolude by tay a 
ian forma of Anubralia. hide thementves ard “ie mit pee 


foe by nig blight or vari dawn, or twilight, "The scientific traveller 

marsopialin are nocturnal and keep ont of view, would do well 
toy bork mp sight post without setting ar) baiting traps for them, He would 
protably thos be able crently to enricl our catalogues of these most curions 
sad Shkanaabbngy quidra ede 


‘The Secand Papor read was ;— 


2, Nites ow the Monavust, or Hirer’ King George, By Coanizs H. 
Hitasann, Mate of the Cutter Herald’. 1857, 


Commnnicated by J. L M‘Lnon, ¥-1,0.2., late H, Mi, Conunl 
: ated by TO ee oF, MG 


Tae Aeraid sailed on a trading oxpedition up tho Manacnsi Hiver 
i she had attained a distances of from 100 to 140 miles from ifs 
mouth, the Portuguese anthorities forbad farther progress, and the 
‘wossel wae ordored to return. Alr. Hilliard gives on account of 
what was observed during the three wocks the Herald woe in the 
river. The bar at ita mouth 14 described ag the scene of o fearful 
aunt, dangerous to a boat, but offering no difficulty to the veel :-— 

“Opposite to the pasace by which we enternd are sevoral large, 
low islands, denaely covered with the finest red LANEY poles I 
evor saw, on whiok the urchil grows in great abundanes, and on thu 
nish by the banks of the river, For ote ‘nile arp theurkvee the 
hanks are moro or lest covered with bush, mangrove jungles, mil 
trees, genorally a eapecios of baninn, pnd othors, indioting a wet 
-soil,the most of which 1 lave seen growing in swamps in Natal, 
Qn the first night, by whorewo anchored, tho largo bosh-buck 
(Inconeha) appeared to be plentiful from the number wo hoapl 
barking like suall dogs. 
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continuots, bot very irregular in ite direction and elevation, «x- 
tended the whole longth of our journey; at afew points it approached 
the river, bui genernlly a flat, marshy tract of comntry, many miles 
in widthyand densely covered with a course kind of Guinea-pruss 
five or six feat hivh, lay between it and the river; on the opposite 
side flats of the same description yosinhod -Frein ths tivur to the ses, 
and from the highvet point we reached they were only hounded to 
the northward by the horizon. The lower part of the river, as fir 


‘aa wo felt the infiuence of the tide, was of good width, and much 


more étmight than it was farther wp, the banks in its whole length 
generally fringed with pw thick border of tall reeds a few yarda in 
width, Tho banks here were froguently studded with trees or 
emall patches of wood, the trees of the same kinds as those near the 
mouth of the river; and two of our party having landed in sane of 
them, in pursuit of same guinen:fowls, werd soon glad to retread, ad 
they fomnd no ground to walk on, but wero half way-up their los 
in aoft clayey mod. Near the bead of the tilo-water tho river 
became narrower, boi continued the same uniform dipth the whole 
distance we traversed, having from 6 feet to 9 feet by tho banks, 
and from two to three fathoms in the channel; only one shallow 
spot wae found in the whole distance (from 100 to 140 miles), 
where the water anddenly shoaled to 6 feet, and we frequently 
ehaved the banks eo close that om little craft brushed the reeds 
down with her mainsail, with plenty of wuter under foot, For 
many tiles of the npper part of our jourmmer it was wholly without 
wood, except here and there a straggling fig-tree, generally on the 
edge af the hank, and bent over the river hy the foreo of the south- 
easterly winds (several times tmuch te our annoyance), anil all of 
them destitute of branches on the weather side, and appearing a 
if ewept down by o hurricane, frum the effects of which they had 
never recoverdl. 

“We landed several times with tho idea of searching for game, 
bot, wherever tho pris had not been burnt we found it impossible 
to penetrate it even for. few yanis, and in most parte of it-s bulfalo 
might have been started within ¢ yards of a person without his 
being able to see the animal. ‘The course of the river is one of the 
most serpentine that can well be. imaged, ond I believe that in 
passing ite interminable bends we headed to almost every point of 
the compass; but the same uniform depth aml monolonons appear 
ance thronehout, and our view venorally bounded om all sides by 
a Wall of tall reeds ond yrrase, from which sia So 
idsued and tormented us all-night.” 
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‘The banks of the river were found in some places to be honey- 
combed with pitiills for hippopotami and other animals: Therd 
were large numbers and many varieties of birds, but only one kind 
of fish, and that wae a species of burbel, which oceasionally attainad 
i greatsize. The natives canght them and sold them in bundles, 
eplit, ehewered open, and dried in the emoke, 


Tn adjourning the meeting, the President said that ba moat 
remark that the communications made to this mesting, and. tho 
observations which had been made on them, had given him as much 
satisfiction as he had ever oxperienced on any farmer occasion since 
he had oceupied the chair, Hy then reminded the assembly that 
he had directed cards to be sent to every Follow of the Soviety, in- 
Viting them to somrées on the Jéth and 30th of March: and that if 
any Fellow had, through aeccilent, mot received the card, be hopod 
that the omission would be overlooked, 


Ninth Meeting, March 28th, 1859. 
Sin HODERICK I. MURCHISON, Presmest, in the Chair, 

Pusexrarions.—Captoin L. 8, Tindal, tox:; Captain A. Harré; 
Captain Jehu Woather > HD. Jenchen; Dheid Kity ; aml Thomas Phinn, 
@.0., Engrs; tere presented upon their eectom, 
| Eauecrions.— Colonel Howry F. Atala: Lieut» Colonel: A, Tatna Fox j 
the Fier. GF. Croke Rowson » £. P. Delors Broughton ¢ Johu HH. Gurney, woe. 
C. Hf, Rogers Harriton; ant CL Orby Wombwell, Esgrs.: were dected 
Fellones, 

Exnmrrioxs.—Several Chinese Maps and Drawings of the Vang- 
te-Keang, and a magnetic varintion Chart of the World, by F. J. 
Evans, Esq. 1.%:, ¥.2.0.2, were exhibited. 

The Papers read wero :— | 
Ty Notes of at Voyage up the Yoog-te-Arong, fron Wong to: Hon Aine: 

By Laceesce Ovrnast, Esq, vad, Secretary to the Earl of 
Figin, With-a Chort af the dimer; by Carr. Saenaun Osgony; 
C0, P0448, in command of Her Majesty's Ship Furious, 
‘Tur squadron: consisted of the Mefrifiution, Cruiser, and Furious, with 
the gunboats Mow and Ler, anil started from near Shanghae on Nov. 
Oth, 1858. ‘The Aeteiietions was found to draw too much water, atid 
ran vitimulely left 00 miles above Nankin; the remaining vessel 
Attained to the far-famed Clinose mut Han-Kow, which ia npwarda 
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of 600 miles from the mouth of the river. Tmmedintely on com- 
mencing the voyage, ¢xtmonlinary changes in the soundings uf the 
river, since the time of Collins's eurvey, became tanifcwt—shoals 
had been converted into islands, and spote’ formerly avoided ma 
dangerous were new in the course of the deep and cafe channel. 
There were numerous delays from groundings, expecially at the 
outset, but al] dangers from first to last were surmounted without 
accident: Many forts, nsually of a small size, hod to be pureed im 
the course of the expedition, these i in the district adjacent to Nankin. 
being in the hands of the rebole* They frequently opened fire 
upon the: squadron during. ite upward voyage, bat inno ease wad 
any damage mtstained worth spenking of, and ell attacks were 
spudily silenced. With these isolated exceptions, the reception of 
thre squadron was wufficiently friendly, The character of the river 
hanks is desoribed minutely and with great. dotall in the paper: 
it is very varied ; all kinds of scenery appear to alternute. In sooo 
parts’ it is level and monotonons, in others highly picturesque and 
Tocky. The river ia often filled with islands, and in all places it 
shows eigna of great alterations of level. The well-known pro- 
vince of sealant with the waters of most of which the river is con- 
nected, appeared troly remarkable for ite extent. Thera was not 
much sign of lifp along the river, The citicw were sudly desolated 
by oivil war, /Hon-Kow was the only place visited that had any 
pretension to commercial activity. There is no other spot in 
the empire more suited than it to be the centre whence foreign 
trade might radinte, But“ althongh there wna every appearance 
of a denser population (in its neighbourhood) than had characturised 
many sections of the lower portion of the river, we wero not im- 
pressed with tho idea either of the fertility of the aoil or Hie wealth 
and abtindance of the Inhabitants, which the meugre accounts that 
had-previously reached us led wa to form. The peasantry, whore 
‘the country ia not harassed by civil war, are. contented and com 
foriahle ; but there is a total absence of anything like a display of 
wealth or lugury either in the towns.or eaintry. It is difficult to 
judge of the trading capabilities af a country 4) internally convalsed 
ae China is at this juncture, but there seems a great danger af over- 
estimating them,, Even between the Poyang Lake and Han-Kew, 
whors the river iy perfectly free from rebels, hardly any trading 
janks ore to be seen; ind until we reach the latter city there is no 
spotiat which any considerable head of population ia colleeted, on 
any indication of an extensive internal traffic apparent.” 
Tho mode in which European commerce appears likely to find ite 
way ap the crver ie by means of small river veesels starting from 
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Shanghae, und it remains to bo sen whoiher or no the inexpensive 
bat slow Chinese junk will hold its own in competition against 
river steamers, No chart will supply the requirements uf « nevi- 
gation of the river, for the remarkable and rapid changes in its bed 
dufy all anch facilities, It is only by a succession of native pilots 
—inw for every 50 or 00 miles—that it iv ever likely to be asremied 
with spoed and safety. When the expeditionary squadron returned 
great changes in the hydrography of the river hod already become 
apparent. All the vesstla had eafely arrived im the neighbourhood 


of Shanghae by the middle of January, 1859. 


The Presiuest.—to yee you, gentlemen, mturn thanks to Afr. 
Hipiunt, Captain Sherard On Nee aead ae cftiogry af Lat Bi eeepc 
{ the excellent chart now before ax, I may state th this val 

eoumuniestion contains variety of Ilustrmtionw of the state of the ipso 
cines thé tebcls inve.iaken poarasion of Inne: ion of it, which the Secre- 
lary hss ot hed time to road. Tami persiaded that when yor ports thiw 

memoir in oor Journal you will nmuler every jostice to Mr. Oliphant, not 
ae for hia description of the 4 pips segrnby of the country, Lutaleo for 

you an exact pletore of the mopar cindition.of very large tracts 
“Nas Bde formerly in a very foarivbiine state. Forttmately, on this oota- 
dim & gentleman is present who haa known the river and hus visited the differs 
bot stations on it when the whole pojtilation was ina most proxperous con 
ition. . This is Sit Jolin Davia, whi Js is aheouneed as second | thas 
Het. Ein will, give you's desertption o interior of China as it waa before 
the rebellion, as contnuted with the preeeut miserable state of every truct 
which haw been invaded by the rebels, 














The Second Paper read was— 


2. View of the (treat Valley of the Yang-te-Keong tefore and since its 
cecupation ty the Rebels, By Sin J, F, Days, Banr., «.c.n,, 70.0.4. 
Si Jouwx Daves observed thut, hod mot the recent expedition of 
Lord Elgin up tho groat river of China rendered such farther 
details superfluous, he might have oooupied the time of the meeting 
with more of his own personal experiences on that river, na high wa 
the Poyang Laka, within no great distance of Han-Kow, the present 
. | sh investigation, Tut, after the interesting 
mAmNOIE jst road, he should confine himself to. brief view of thie 
high state of prosperity, population, and trade existing at the time 
of his.own. visit as-contmated with the utter desolation since 

by the rebele; and the abnmlant depth of water 
in 1816 os compared with the low ebb of the river, which 
liad formed the chief impediment te the progress of our wteamers 
in 1858. ‘They had been about eleven days from Golden Island 
to the Poyang Lake, and this, for them, was justly considered 
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aa alow work: but what was it compared with the twenty-six 
dayw which were oconpicd in the sume transit by the clumsy 
Chinese boats in which he had jourmmeyed againat the full stream 
and « gentmlly contrary wind? This deloy, however, gave 
ampli tine for inlund exeursious and observation, to which -the 
Olinese, after a time, made nd opposition: The high, mandy, and 
barren nature of the banks; remarked on by the lato expedition, 
wae a disuivantage resulting from the low stute of the river; while 
the aspect of the country on the previous Occasion, as vinwed frou 
the surface of the greatly-raisad wators (estimated by some at 40 to 
50 feet), gave ma much more favourable impression of the region. In 
fact, hie companion, the late Sir Henry Ellis, jnetly remarked that, 
however absurd the pretensions of the Emperor of China to uni- 
versal supremacy, he cartuitily possessed the mort tangnifioent teri- 
tory, within an imperial ring-feuce, in the world. 

The enormous estimates of population, as given hy Du Halde and 
M. Hue, for the central position of Hen-Kow wid the twe adjaining 
towns, were muuifesily exaggérated; but, if taken at lees than self 
the amount, they proved the value of the position as a commerviil 
mart. It wae not io dasy to overestimiale the aniount of desolation 
camsed by the robels m those rich and populons districta. Tut 
Lord Elgin’s suite had observed tho rapid restorations already 
effocted since tho retiroment of the barbarousgierdes. Any one 
who had witnessel the celerity with which the indomitable m- 
dustry of the Chinsss has repaired the offects of » comfagration:in a 
large town, might feel emiguine as to the speedy mrvival of oon 
mores aml popnintion, as roon se there was tenowed «nafuty to 
property and person, The Keung would soon ¢guin be covered 
by the Chinaman’s argosies :— 

“ Mon roficit rates 
(riasaes, tnduciite patyperlee pati,” 

Indeed, a well-known couplet of our own poot might (with slight 

¥uriotion) be applied to the Chinese :— 


“You break his web of dodsestry In vain, 
The creatury’s at hia bony work apain.” 


It is inrposethl to anticipate any other than the beat results from 
this well-timed expedition of Lord Elgin. It seeme-to have tosted 
with enooces the gual intentions uf the Peking Government, if we 
tnay jodge by the conduct of their repreventative, the Viceroy of 
Hakwang. But if it had produced no other result than to esiabligh 
a proper understanding with the insurgents, and show them the 
folly of aggressive measures towards our ships, thie was well worth 
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aving. The Court of Peking prolahly hopes from us something 
better for itself than perfect neutrality as regards the rebels, anil 
may baye Keen confirmed In this hope by what our squadron, in 
mem silf-defoni, was compelled to do against them up the river. 
Should this tend tu secure good faith and practical sineority in the 
oleervance of the naw treaty, we may accept the results with sutis- 
faction, without troubling ourselves about the disinterestodness or 
purity of the motives, If they are encouraged to strenuous exer- 
tions, and put an end to this chronic civil-war, which has desolated 
the country and paralysed trade, this will be a great common 


1t is only prodent, however, to note tho extreme difficulty of 
predicating anything of a people whows ways art so dinmetrically 
oppusite, in almust everything, to our own; who designate the 
compass aa“ south-pointing needle," and who call the north-west 
the weet-nerth, and the south-east the ental; who monnt a hore 
on the off sidg, and mourn for their relations in a completa anit of 
white; with whom the left hond iv the place of honour, and who 
keep the head covered out of civility; who begin o book exactly 
whore we ond one, and read vertivally from top to bottom, instead 
of horizontally from. left to right; whose men wear petticoats and 
necklaoes of beads, and carry fans, and whose women smoke pipes 
of tobacco, but dg not wear crinolines; whose old mon fly papar 
kites, while their little boys study philosophy; and who, pour 
reafort sie ppoluge, place the seat of the human intellect in the 
stomach | 


The PreaipastT.—You will return your thanks to Sir Jolin Thavis for his 
lncid description Gel of Gk aeees lest features of this river and of the 
character of the Cite, 


‘Then, poloting ty a long Cliinese proclamation which was suspended in the 
Daethie avant, Sir Roderick sant -— 

There lw heres proclamation or something of thut kind in Chinese, taken by 
two Enetish sailor, thesans of Mr. doin Cleghom, of Wick, who took it: in 
warfare ju the neiglibourboo! of Canton, 

fra Joux Davi, F.2.0.4 —The red letters aro wand tuliacrininately, except 
ft the autograph uf the Eniperor himeell to public documenta, There le no 
peucen Histingtion attached to red letters cst the Chinces on other 
. ut ‘That appears to ind to he a notion Cow the genarnl of soma body 
of men I think st Impertallits, but prohalsd the bnves at Canton, 

The Parsipexr.—I entirely coincide with Bir duhu Davis in his euloginm 
apon Lond Elgin's expudition. "There ia ne Englishman who does not fel 
that the ere at Lond oie hn te ye ant p ksi anihareghi cot are 
aomervitg all yvaten, our, mb owerer, 1 iis uj 
thetmen to speak to the grozraphical pinta of tha paper, paren thom 
extraondinary physical yma that (ih taken pl ioe In 
river, the longest in the port World, aml the only ome that | have Sa el ch a 
sp which « syuadron of armel vesieis, one drawing sixteen feet of water, hus 
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proceeded G00 nullea [nto the interior of theconntry, Wheri we know that this 
was accomplished through the energy of Lond Elgin ond the naval officers who 
accumpatiod Lim, our atiention i neceaarily drawn sent to the great difti- 
culties which orn oe en every year to "thie navigator in ascending thin 
river. Captain who surveyed it a lew years will, 1 hope, 
etplain to wa the changes that have occurred since his time. 
In fact, from a letter which | hold in my land frem Me, r, Blackney, of the 
airtel it appears that ead woh iee river a it. willl be a to havea 
& a plot for every of gixty miles, 
ight y a of gta sere af 


vhonges, pend, feature 

Chinn, that ab this irgn tre, hice 3900 taller lng, dees descends, jt be fed ly 
tailluente that iluw flow from suowy mountains Tho euidin aueliing of the 

tinge with ita quantity of boulder, sand, and mud, which encumber 

the bed of the river. 1 the ther hand, the foree of the cament, 3c sudden! 

swollen, cenraiee Setp for vessels in places which wer formerly 

7 Captain Collinvor:, trp banal bere Mr. Lockhart, who 

has already ue en bo a pea ni madrid a of opens up the Yany- ten 

Keang, and who las been so here ia aloo present 

an Aimericun gentleman, A Aires he axcendod thi river for some die 

tance in a frig: onthe the Linited ae Teall, therefore, tpor these 

sul others who ate interested iu this Host important subject to favourike » 





Society with ol 


Carraix B, Cotruxes, 7-84 8.— Having ken w port in the opening of 
thie. great river, I look upon t thlin with. gremt | interest ; and, with 
your permission, | will paint ont the progress of its examination, the 
ft Yat of the finn mar, 1840, entrmor, as ir ao the north ent of 





ungming, Waa surveyed by ain Eethime. Lord Ambon 
iu returning from Peking in iter * Sir J. avis hos just noyusinte! tn,. 
came upon the river as f and proceeded mp it to the rang lake 


its Chitese boots, The fleet, emai the conmmud of Bir W, Purker. 
Of 76 wail, some of which drewmor than 22 feet water, meocnded the river 
to Nankin. The present tom has proved that it ia navigabls for seaborme 
Mare boroni that eity to fan Kow the: portion between the Poyang. luke 
pec aoe re mut be considernd mz entirely new, not har beets 

European, This opening of GOO miles of river n 

Staten erat upon all who have beon engaged in it, and it bea 
reat pleswure to many of wa here to wileed that there are several officers with: 
whom we have been smnciated in other Feito who have takon so pro- 
rah atlas this great expalition of Len! Elgin's into the interior of 


With respect to the geographical “rhich relates to the 
we ln the ghannel of the ror tale “ate Nanke n tad thesea, [ would 
» that it te every difficult thing to fix the pain Mogi of a ahi 
mary few or po qrpaeeta teip ell le ibe coer in the lower r part of 
hie It was, however, ij cy Soe gregh Kellett nad myself, 
are fteapequth! fir this ectissdinie hall chewn on. tho Se ak 
of which are cartectly fixed. That changes will, continually er nist talks 
Is between Koshen a and the sea must be expected, ax tip to this point 
the tide ie felt; bat T think above the Kushin ercesing the nari i’ 
ir haklfiekag bo mune sinsple, thomeh still liable to chamees during ab  peticd 
4 
fe “uticertainty of Re pavieation of the tower part of the viner count 
be batter peored than, by the fact that we took the feet op by one channel. 
snr i ring them down by another. 
ehiert of "42 will, howernr, be neful, to show the chances that harg . 
ae afford a oud igped Wouindations kor remening upon the syiters ot 


iit. r 


apt 


hil 
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ates which can never be better exeniplified than bythe Vang-tac-keang; 2nd 

Thies Lrogetealins 6 wi Haier er chervaiions tpan thi chang 
whieh ta tas rare interesting to geographers, 

Mx. pas Cane, of the United Seiten anil peeently Asistant-Sevretary 
of the American Legation in China feal very high complimented, Sir, 
at being called upen to participate in this disenssion, Wnt eam scarcely 
impart anything either of interest or Dorey adh the el wil Ho hy Mr. ‘olighant 
whieh has beet read this thea: NG Nor am ] 
here this evening many distinguished officers of af i. M.'s wervice anil 
whos: opfortinitivs of cleervation in those waters havo been much greater 
than my own, and who ara seth esd action hn becapce 1 am olay 
without any notes of our trip up the river, laving only been apie this day 
of she sabe that was to ootapy Pu ayn care therefore quite 
dithcalt to ealtgise too: Migity the ryder Ht wal 

t to en too t aoe & 
lendid. river, an ont a refi serait peat tipan Lond Raich de 
wpm the officers of H, M.'s Navy. 

Th waa mig gro fortiwie in the year 1854 to necend the Yang-tee in a 
very large Americas tan-of-war, under the command of Captain Franktin 
‘Buchennan, of the 1. &. Navy. Wo are sometimes called a boastful people, 
ft is sanething to beast af, that the ch pleas 3 bey ship thet ever 








tha Wane teh Sane ie for ae Tfu-hu wae the 
; 7 of 2000 tons, aid drswing, 1 believe, 23 feet wales, etka ee 
ma eaaratractalln end gil dnay Sunray eco ied this noble stream above 


Nanking. 
T was attached to the Amorican embassy in China Lo wat ben 1854, with 
His Robert M. M'Lane, ‘nd “tis Seyurhana ha 
at hia disposal br our Government, he availed if of the acporate to 
alr ph eine eins to sacrrtain somedliing of the rebels who 
then he Siferande Sant Pring lane pie It wae not the good fortune 
of Mr, f = hs Goverment anh etre rte ied 
font Eigin, nor to et a had fora: ie anch entire om nee 
Seapertinpe the nbomnt kaplorations Sf this river iivht have. heen | ) 
fact, with much appr o that Captain Bochannan » the 
agus Amber be fearnd the ahallownees of the stream wotil! embarrist him, 
as well ho might, with a ahip of that lee, and all her armament on hoan!. 
Put cohen gabirype: non ra yepiry aay ah 186 te oe ‘be er 
at Shanghac, we tnt t ae ‘7 864.  Oor @xperinpes | 
Gkating: eo duis sing be ciate useful, inasmuch as the water was then 
Alinost at ite highest, [0 entering the meth, I have particular occasion bo 
romember and to verify the truth of the remarks made by Captain Cullinson, 
coal - is almost fexpeestbla to pe ay =e whatever ; erste. a 
man rinse acy yar it pion, «We wor 
, oh Mer Kem se wulehvoea cl cake tat wid. 
rookie of al SS lees ny aes Oe ce 
ti 2 pry hy til seine mimember, That wae the most serious likl- 
vesre| of wer Wiad dneunded eho aver: This shoal, I think, jv shout 
10 or 16 mille from the month As ww pase) there very carefel soundlng 
wert male, and the Suepuehaeaa just touchel ws che passed crer (ee shea, 
‘The reanlt was decried for that-waa shppesed to by ooo uf 








il we onme to the ata very large twnd in. the 
Up a sit) iver Talund™ You amet tha Tngeertal Niet. bie skip Wee 
tod hy the entir was Hy returned by the Swmyme- 
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feroyne : sod the Admiral in. command canie on boanl, aid its tine : 
anttatien earnestly impressed jper Mr. M-Lane the [ropriety of tha; 
honea: taking part in the contest that wna then reginy. The rebels 
pomsession of the forts at Chin-kisng-fi, and the ‘Adnatral wes Wee Very anxious 
that wesbonh! bring the ship and ait the Imperialiste in sllencine tise 
hatteries. This waa, of course, 1 ined ; he was assured thut the Government 
of the States would be entirely neutral in the civil ebits now extotutinw ital f 
over the enipiro. Wa counters! no other difficulty eo far a4 the navigation 
of the river itself was concerned, and from that motment we went on with id 
Tanoh vase and aafoty aa a shi oe ee size coulil go into any river in the 
workl., The waters wore very ly Sir Joly 
Davis this ovening, it enabler tai lo see Ube ea sei conntry for miles, Jt 
ecmied to be teeming with Inxnriance—that in, before: we reached thn dirwctiotw 
of tho retela TT cL aprebon he for of hcg, ab was fire! 
al the vessel, §} inmodintely atreast of the batteries, ani 
orders were gi gira to her tio ab for action; aml a deputation was sent to 
inquire info the éitcemabnions The afficers in command sseured us thai 
it Was an accident, bot of tho Hutne time they stated that it waw very unwise 
fo attempt going tip the river, as their party had posession of it. ‘They 
Tather expostulated with ta, but we iatimatid that the ship-wonk) os Ohi. 
Notion was ucconlingly seut on to Nanking. No Lay fame a ghel iain iy 
fownrds us were shown at Nanking: we anchored cif rethalned 
there a few days. J remember going on shore, and cabnies visit to te far 
famed city. All was niin and dilapldation, and ik bors no resemblance to 
what cnn could have 1 Nanking to be, The appearauce of the place 
aa. sla j auch desolation and misery everywhere ohaervalde, 
wrtfiiciently 3 etal of the recent distur A more 7 Hfeet bar qt 
cn mliey one Btw motley cred OF ace oe le enon 

works presented ; ao met “crown énitire 
jtieersalon of all tha witter taliestes that command tis eee ok the ni, | 
saninamnitg Hat a company of tmerines could set have disposed of in half 
wn heats 

After w fer rs at Nanking we preveled aa fer aa Wr-hn, on of tho 
bibeeis eniget dey on the anes abont 10 rahi sitar above Nanking. The city 
war visited by many of the ollicer : it ie A wall, and is said to 
late had, befern the telellion, a half wine panes an Tia trade at 
that thne wae entirely interrupted ane ab aa and the sam scone of 
desolation wun observed ax at Chin-kian anki This city is par 
ticularly allmlod to hy Sir Jickn Davia ie ui Bsr 
thos far, insamtch op it waa dearriled to he a Sea er some commencial fin. 
portance, At this Paodrak: in er na sno nw atu! the strean 
Cf sud thane ‘tserpeul te =cfovrding Nomnciy abe th. So far we we thonglit 

per. Bat npon a conmitation it was ime to return, and we dit i. 
nv demending Oe tae ee cemales to appreban apprehond, the shi made 14 
knots an hour a goud ory nprohis thin eeaeua.? Wier told the 

t inay he navieuted, Whilst at Werke coe Lincorveren 

eval in potatldable abehcie ae obtained from = mountain 2) miles distant, 
twas. kind of ally cpemy ne coal, From its appearance it occurmnl! to 
me that it mioht be nade vary servicenble in tbe ertgetiony of ‘the iver 
| tied and reached sa pre (nn, aie pamelor 
é in openin up ecm 


i um easil; ibd aa inproed wih t 
Mi i 4 itenlf. All ly Dy Seasuars such’ at We 
propilled bey aide-wheels, The state 
ae 
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of the water even at the period that Loni Elgin ascended woold be qiile 
enough for steamers of that character. 
t pang Kean sing Le Figs petition Wel cease Maltin Vy Fak 
Le uring "Sex was cag y by want 
of water, chink Collinsin's observation ts quite correct, with 
lg ra tava wiser bn oan bate ty Poa%: to Thewhe ahah 
“the month of Jul Wil the tsar Wee foll of water, in consequence of the 
heavy rain that fn ia on the inmmenss oxtent of conntry drained by the paaeae 
branches of thir ee ian. whee cans the river to rise many 
bre nine sap Ait Shanghae we know very well that in the fiesedis 
mnthe un ion flood of water comet down the river, so that-very fre 
Vessels anchoring out of aight of land can draw their water from 
seal ree Scherer tino Spc Cpr ad tains of veesels know 
when they are ap “in Bagge coast, aa they get into fess water Youg before 
they seo the In winter, on the contrary, the salt water comes 
directly np to the mouth of the Shanghae river, From these ciroumelances it 
Is clearly seen that the difference in tho sinte of the river between the 
#aummer and the winter monthe le very grat. Tho hanks, which were 
‘when Lord Elgin went up, ane completely eubmerged tn simmer, 
Her lllciahg aaa i etapin dessert Aber Seated cach 
wo know that these banks are continually na, owing to 
gat bey of ater which ute wn the channel, and pilota Sr seiay 
Sbtig Abed Agreed atic: to the changes in these banks, a 
‘a tain Collinsun’s remark waa perfectly correct regarding 
tate of the river at the time be visited it, I think if he were to survey if over 
he would find mang of the sand-banks have ¢ ‘changed 
since 1842. ‘The various landmarks on the hanks of the river woulll of coune 
be found te be correctly laid dhrsret,, bint the aand-banks in the stream itself 
wold be found wery much altered since the time when his survey waa 


Tem: ook willing to detain the meting at this tate hour, but 1 wish to make 
ote oF two remarks regarding the * Yang-tee-Keaneg, When [had the privilege of 
reading a fae eras par ites 8 Tear hee Lstnted,”'on native authority, various oir- 
onmatances the olty of Han-Kow, wind the p lity there was that the 
whole course of the river te that place would be f al nate by woe 
Oteatmers. f am Lappy to find that those nmarks confirmed ts 
the of the « tion of Lord Elgin, The Firiom, a veal 
drawing sixteon feet of water, reached this great town. Not only is this river 
valuable because of its being. the toad betwen Shanghae, ottr most 
important, port in all China, and Hin-Kow, which ta now our most westerly 
conanlor and which will bes phice of great tro in future years, but 
because of the nivantasges which seem likely to arise from the access which wo 
the upper benches af ihe Yang-te-Keang ti), the interior of 
the country, ‘The river hua been surveyed np to Hun-Kow, which is, inderd, 
only a aval portion of ite course, ‘There are 2300) aniles Kore a surreyed, 
aman a acd haga and 1 hope it will not be tong 
vellers. eudeavoor. to trace up thin mighty river to ls sources. 
iat on the bonfere of the provine of Beralien we know tare Macs 
¥ uropen vessels of uny passing, am great mm 
Five for mnoy lly which compl the Uhinear tom a 
A sate Gr nm civer pose sovthi au Senmraten ate tha wortecel off i Hi 
ar rer, penetrates hoes 
Honan, the gold vi nie China; while the other, tho main stream of ihe 
Yung-tae-Kean, traverses the weatorn provinces ane) Tibet, azul jusaes into tbe 
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border land between and India, acme which the caravans for ages have: 
Possed between those two cowtiries. In former tes ond In the days of the 
comnurcial preajerity of Venice, and beforn ships weut to India by the Cape 
of Good Hope, all Chinese goods that wer imported Into Europe were carried 
by caravans through the passes of the Himalaya motntains across the frontier 
inte India, ai these caravans follow the samo route at the present day for the 
supply of Nepaul. I hare seen drawings of these caravans and the passes 
through the mountains in the (Chinese masistrates” office at Shanehar, Cyr 
travellers from Indit endeavour & pass into ‘Tibet by the toute across the 
Himalayas; tot 1 think the Yang-tee-Reang ix the route by whith they may 
hope to reach that country, 1 would tall the attention of ceographers to thia, 
becanse here ig a navigable etream by which thoy can travel through the 
whole of ite course of 300) miles into the bondertand between China and 
India, aml thence would he able to procead to Culentia, J fook firward 
fo the time when we slull have the course of the river open te us all the 
War up to the meantains of ‘Tibet. Long have we on oarotited to find 
mich e.ronts, and now T think one hea heen opened by which we can pues 
fro Clie inte India with lew diffionity than has hitherto. bem expe- 
rienced in the repeated endeavours made by various travellers to enter Chins 
from our Indian territories. : 






i 
Tunth Meeting, Aprit ft, 1859. 
Six RODERICK L MURCHISON, Paestmesr, in the Chair. 


Pemevrarwxa—The Rey, G.. C. Rowden: Coleone 1 Pettinger ; 
Captain Fi, ff. Price: Colonel A, Lone Far> and (A. Duchet, 
KS. and A, Af, Macdougall, Esgrs.: were presmted upon ther election, 

Euecrioxs —The Hon. George Barrington ; Captain Thomas Birch, ws. - 
Kee, James Bath, Un. 3 Fiscount Emlyn; the Hon, and Rev. F. 8. 
firimaten ¢ Conal WT. Pritchard; and Ediurd €, Buckland - ED. P- 
Crnmingham, t.x.; Thins WL. Meckern ; W. Walter Mantelf > and 
William Wheeheriyht, Eugra, ; were elected Fellanes. 


Exaumtioxs.—A very rare French Atlas of Egypt, published by 
the Tkipit de la Guerre in 1807, presented by Mr. Robert Stephen- 
eon, MP, F.t.0.8.; ind a diagram of Captain Selwyn's apparatus for 
paying ont electric telegraph cables, were exhibited. 

In opening the business of the ovening the President announced 
that Lord Stanley, Her Majesty's Socretary of State for India, had 
eomminicated to the Biciety copios of despatches, which completely 
set wt reat the anxicty eo long entertained respecting ‘the fato. of 
Adolphe Schlagintweit, who had proceeded into Turkistan from the 
Upper Punjab by a ronte considerably to the west of that followed 
by his brothers Hermann and Robert, and had advanced far to 
the north-west of their ultimat® station, Elohi, befure he met with 
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his fate, By the return of one of hiv attendants (Abdullah) to 
Peshawr, od Bokhara and Cabul, os well og by a letter of another 
of them, Mahomed Amir, addressed to Colonel Edwardes, it appears 
that Adolphe Schlagintweit was well roceived at Yarkand, though 
he encountered great difficulties in reaching that city. On moving 
to the morth-west, or towards Kolan, he fell mm with a horde of 
fanatic Mussuimans, at Kashear (which lies in sbout 41° N. lat. 
and 723° E. long,), and im front of the walls of which place he waa 
beheaded by orders of a ferocions Synd numed Wulli Khan, After 
giving o sketch of the details, the President observed that, as great 
interest has been-taken by all the British anthorities in Upper Indin 
in the fate of this enterprising exploror—probably the only mcientific 
European who has ever visited this wild and remote region since 
the days of Marea Polo—ao it is hoped that some of his note-books 
ani! observations may eventually be recovered from the natives, 


The Papers read wore :— 


1, Carrain H. Srnacuey (Gold Medallist) an the Death of Ml. Adolphe 
Schlagintreeit. 
POSES by: tk Rip Ho Lee Seater, A FA GAY tor 
dis, 


Extract ‘of a Military Latter from India, dated 26th Janwary, 1859. 
Ix continuation of our sepurnte letter, dated 22nd Dec., 1858, we 
have the honour to submit « farther communication received from 
the Foreign Department regarding the fate of the late Adolphe Schla- 
gintweit, who, it now appears, was barbarously murdered wt Kash- 
gor by a fanatic Synd, named Wulli Khan, 


From Lieutenant-Colinel HB, Eowannes, ¢.0,, Cimunissioner and Super- 
intendout at Peshoer Dives, to TR. Tewrur, £ey., Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner of the I‘uajab Political Depertment, 

Sm,—I am not aware whether the Chief Commissioner has yot 
reeoived  Teliable account of the circumstances attending the death 
of M. Adolphe Schlagintweit ; but at any rate it will he satisfactory 
to Governmentand to his friands to be shld to compare the enclosed 

narratives of the sad event. No.7 is the verbal statement of a 

‘(Cushir follower of M. Sehlagintweit, named AlMullah, who 

arrived hyre nid Bokham snd Calnil three days ago. No, 2 is 

the written report of a native of Lodak, named Mahomed Amir, 
who appears to have been provided by Lord William Hay da u kind 
of courier to M, Schingintweit. Ife writes from Koken, and Ab 
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dallah is the bearer of his letter. From these statements, which 
appeared to me substantially trustful, it seems that M, Schluzint- 
weit was impelled by a desire to find a road to Yarkand which noed 
not pass through Ladak; that he reached Yaorkand—found that 
country harried by Creacentaders (se) from Kokan, and passed on 
to Rashoar, where the same fanatical raids were going on; and the 
leyler of one of them, a Synd, named Wolli Khan, seized M. 
Schlagintweit, and barburously caused him to be beheaded, without 
any other offenee apparently than that of being a fornigner. If any: 
thing could soathe the distress of M. Schlagintweit's friends in 
Europe, it would surely be the noble contrast between the en- 
lightened purpovo aml humane search for knowledge which bare 
him into those wilds with his life in his open hand, and the bar- 
herian's frenzy for the propagation of error by the blood of his 
fellow men, I have sent by separate parcel a slip of paper and 4 
broken pocket-telescope, which were the only relics Abdullah could 





bring away with him. 
| [ have, &c., 
Peshawr, Dwe, 1858, Hinsent Th. Enwannes, 


The statement of Abdullah Mahomed, an attendant of M. 
Adolphe Schlagintweit, ix to the following effect :— 

» «= » Me then, with thy informant and four others, resumed . 
his journey, and, at a distance of three days’ journey fron Yarkand; 
turned towards Sokut, and thence to Shumla Khoja. From this place 
ho gent» servant to Varkand to obtain information of the wars that 
were then going on, and learnt on his return that it was the Khan 
of Kokan who hod been the « rere aia ' comeequently he set Oat fer 
Yurkand without hesitation, Passing Kirgan and Kuigluk, he 
arrived at the campof ono Tilla Khan, Synd of Kokan, who had 
come with an armed multitude to make a religious war with Yar- 
kand, A sortie was mado from tho city against Tilla Khan, and 
obliged him to fly. M. Schlagintweit left his bagguge, ani fled with 
his followers to Kashgar. Here he fownd that another Synd of Kokan, 
called Wulli Khan, was then the king. He had himself just come 
on # religious war, and had conquered the place. M.Schlagintwei 
desired an interview with him, but he was refused, and was carried 
am prisoner to the Khan, who, without any questioning or any 
apparent reason, ordered him to be beheaded. The exeention took 
war sold as a slave, but after various difficulties contrived to reach 
India. | 

Mahomed Amir of Yarkand, one of the above-mentioned: four 
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attendants, describes how tho-messonger was sent to Vurkand, and 
how, contrary to hia own advice, M. Schlagintweit determined on 
gung there. He says that on their approach to Yarkand thoy were 
went to Eashgar, which waa ocenpied by a Khojah of Kokan, who 
had installed himself in the city with his Mu=snlman troops; bat 
the army of EKhutta waa in the field, besioging him, and every day 
thers wae a fight. The Khojah's people “asked who we were? 
ML. Sohlagintweit replied, that ho was the Hon. Fast India Com- 
panys envoy, and was going to the Khun of Koken; upon this 
they got intoia rage, and ordered M. Selilagintwoit to be beheaded, 
and [with my followers, to be thrown into prison, and plundered 
of all onr proporty.” After thirty-five days-the army of Klutia 
overpowered the Khojah and foreed him to fly, and the informant 
was released. 


The Second Paper read wos :— 


2. On a Nw Projection of the Sphere. 
By Sir 7. FL W. Hepscren, Bart., p.c.., ras. de, 


My peak Sis Ropsauce,—As President of the Roynl Geographical 
Society, the Paper which I herewith send, may interest you. It 
contains an pecount of a projection of the sphere, so far as I am 
aware new, which offere several peculiar advantages for geo- 
graphical purposes when the wholo, or at least the whole accessible 
part of the globe has to be mapped down on one ahest. For, ist, 
it gets rid. of the extravagant distension in high latitudes, at least 
om one side of the eqnator, which the Morcator projection neces- 
sitates. 2nd. Like that and the stereographio projection, it oxhibits 
all small portions of the sphere im their trie forms without distr 
hen of figure. Grd. It exhibits large portions (as whole-continents) 
with very mittch less variation of scale whore great amplitudes are 
concerned than the stereographic; and for the whole of onm hemi- 
sphere than the Mereator; while for the other, as far asthe Sith deg. 
of latituile, it is no way offensive, 4th. Lt takes in wt une view the 
whole accessible surface; ond, what no other cireular projection 
can do, 1t allows on one and the samo plate a repetition of the many, 
orof any portion of it continuously right and left: so thot, take 
what meridimn you will for a prime meridian, it will, by motely 
placing that meridian upright before the spectator, give an equally 
convenient and natnral coup-d'ont of mt least 00°, or if it be preferred 
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180? on either side of it, and thos affords, what no other projection 
doea, an equall: clear and -perspicoons representation, not only of 
the Indian, Atlantic, and Pacifico Oceans, and the whole of the old 
anil new Continents and Anstralia, but also of the North Tolar basin 
—somewhat unduly enlarged, it is true, but exhibiting the whole 
coast-line infini tely leas disfigured than in the Mercator charts, 

The projection in question having been the direct meult of a 
genotal mathematiosl inquiry into the subject, suggested by the 
consideration of Colonel James's recent projection, which takes in 
more than « hemisphere, [ Subjoin the stepa of the mvestigation 
which ledeto it Colonel Jamceé’s projection takes in at ihe very 
extreme theoretical limit only about 122° of amplitude from the 
centre to the circumference of the map, or five-sixths of the face 
of the sphere; and «ven when restricted fo 110° of amplitude, or 
two-thirds of the sphere, though very elegant and pleasing in effect 
a2 & picture, yet gives a very considerable amount of distortion of 
#hape at the borders, ‘The sketch marked (A) includes an ampli- 
tude of 160° of North Polar distance, or 97-100ths of the whole 
surface of the globe; and exhibits no diturtion, and on the whole no 
juore variation in the scale im the ropresentation of areas for arens, 
than em very well he tolerated. 

Should you consider this a fitting communication for the Geo- 
gtaphical Society, I will beg the favour of your laying it before them ; 
and meanwhile permit me to remain, my dear Sir Roderick, 


Vory faithfully yours, 
J. W. Henscrzz,. 





“Ts this paper the anilior investigates the pene 
expression for the eo-ordinates of any point im 
in- terms: of the co-ordinates of the corresponding point on the 
sphere. ‘The condition, that any infinitesimal rectangle on the 
sphere and ita projection must be similar, londs to a differential 
partial equation of thy second order, the solution of which gives 
rise to two arbitrary fanctions, entering into the expressions for 
the co-onlinates of the projected paint. 

These fnnetions “ being subject te no restriction, it is evident 
that we may apermdd to the general conditions of the problem any 
whieh will suffice either to determine altogether or to limit tho 
gonerlity of the arbitrary functions in the view of obtaining con- 
venient forme of projected representation. Suppose, for instance, 
we assume, at a condition, that the projected representations of all 
circles about a fixed pole on the sphere shall he concentric ciroles 
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about « fixed centre on the plane.” The anthor then shows, that 
om each » supposition, “af p ba the polar distance of any parallel of 
latitnde, and @ the tadins of the cireular segment representing that 
parallel, we-have (taking 1 for the equatorial radius in the pro- 
jection) e=(tan 8), from which j¢ is easy to caloulate 0 for cach 
polar distance from 0° to 180°. ‘This expression, it-will be observed, 
‘still contains one arbitrary quantity, «. “By giving specific values 
to #, we have various projections including and analogous to the 
itercugraphic, The author then calculates a table of valucs for the 
radii in thé projection for the polar distances 0°, 10°, 202pde,— 1460) ; 
for the values of a, 1, 2, 4, 4. 

“The fret sorties of numbers,” ho concludes, “ exhibits the pro- 
gression of the radii of the successive projected parallels in the 
Stereographio projection. Tho sco, im that which ocoupice o 
section of 240°, such as by eutting out the unoceupied portion, 
would roll into a cone, well adapted for a transparent map on a 
lampshade. ‘The tind is that which oceupies a semicirele—a con- 
venient form for o reference-chart, bat which becomes too much 
dilated beyond the 53th parallel of sonth latitude; and the jas, 
that comprised in a sector af 120°, which is preferable to cither, 
anil seems tome not unlikely to supersede all other projections for 
a general chart.” | 


Nuinerical Values of @ in the bows Equation, when w= 4. 
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The Poxsinest.—The Society must appreelate hichly any oommunieation 

} ait oe boner peegraphy from so eminent an authority aa Sir John Herschel. 
ocoaslon he shows that this pro presewta a More accumle reprn- 
geniation of the world in oor sphere any ot ler ay yt os praieetine. 
Ik fs not only more accentuate than thal of Moeroatar, bu 
cormect than the ingenious Lntiragre prepared by our adng. 2 Col, dalek, 
with which you may now ty ie dn 
prepared by John Herschel and those of Col. Jamed were 

then exhibited to the Meeting. le 





The Third Papor ref 


ibs Remarks on the Isthmus of rag with Special Heference to the proposeut 
Conal.. By Commannian Beovonn Pin, .x., 7.0G.4. 


Denis » visit to Eeypt in December last, my attention was forcibly 
drawn to a subject that has for the past few years engaged w oon- 
sidersble amount of public interest—the cutting a canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez. 

While in Qairo Ihiad the advantage of making the acquaintance 
of gentlemen well qualified, both from local and professional know- 
ledge, to form o dispassionate opinion on this much-vexed question, 
amd T now propose to roview the suhjoct in. its various bearings, ¢ 
as to enablo the Somety to form an indopendent judgment of ite. 
merite, 

I shall begin with deveribing the geographical position and phy- 
sical features of the country, thes detail the attempts of the Ancients. 
al canalizatiom, and conclade with «a narration of the various plans 
and projects which have been proposed in modern times. 

Fgypt, of which the Isthmus of Suez is a component part, lies 
between ths 20th and 33rd] degrees of E. lony., and im both thea 
meridians is bounded by eandy desert: On the north tm the 
Mewtitorranean, in the Gist parallel of north latitude, while-to 
the south of parallel 28° ix tho boundary line. On the: south-cast 
the waters of tho Hed Seu wash the cout and form tho roadstend 
of Suez, whenee to Polmsium, momely thy “Isthmus,” the din 
tance is only 65 geographical or 74 statute miles; Suez being 
situnted in 22° 58’ 87" NM, lat., Tineh, the ancient Pelusium, in 
#1° ¥ 37" N. lat 
“The northern or Mediterrinean coast presenta a barren appear- 
imag Alexandria, no sert of hurbour fur vessela of any «ime existe, 
The water in the vicinity of the land is shullew, the bottom shelv- 
ing very gradually towards the bosch, expeciully vo in the Bay of 
Tineh or Polusium, where the depth of 25 feet averages «distance 
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from the shore.of more than 3 miles, Tho corrent has a consinnt 

easterly eet, the velocity of which is much infinenced by tho strength 

of the wind. The tides have o very inconsiderable rise and: fall, 

and are more or less dependent on the winds; the maximum hoight 

ever rocorded being anly 2 feet 8 inches. 
The prevailing winds are woolly and north-westerly in July, 
August, ami September, and continue.to blow very much in the 

Wane dirvotioti, with the excoptim of angoccasional gale from the 
Botth-west, until March; the southerly winds then prevail until 
Fine, daring which month easterly Winds with thick weather and 
northers at night mey be expected. Thus, during the greater 
part of the year westerly and northwesterly winds cause a constant 
ewall und surf to roll into the exposed Bay of Pelusium, which is 
fp to wixteen points of the compass; and, when to thia is added 
the extreme lowness of the coast, without a single feature by which 
any partean be recognized, some idea may be formed of the diffionity 
snd danger of the navigation. 

The south-east or Hed) Sea coust-ling is also extremely arid und 
sandy, but nulike the-Mediterranean. shores, which aro flat, parte of 
it, anh as Gebel Awebel and Gebel Attaka, may be called mountain- 
ous. In the immediate vieinity of Suez the Jand is low, und the 

temistead encumbered with shoals and sundbanks, the latter of con- 
siderable extont, jutting far into the sea, and susceptible of move- 
ment in heavy winds. 

The harbour of Suex is only accessible to the small native coasters, 
aud even the roadétead has only a depth of 25 feet at about 3 miles 
fron the quay. The currents in the Red Sea are infiuenced by tho 
winds, amd according to thoir strength uttain a velogity of from 16 
to 20 miles in the 24 hours. ‘The tides have a much greater riso 
and fall than in the Mediterranean, the maximut height being 7 feat 
2 inches, und the minimum observed 2 feet, showing a difference of 
4 fowt € inches between the highest tide of the Mediterranean and 
that of the Red.Sea. Tho prevailing winds from March to Novem- 
ber are northerly, but during the remaining three months, December, 
January, and February, southorly winds blow, though by no means 
eteadily, This law is subject to some variation down to the Red 
Sea, but as a-genernl rule it holds good ax far as the straits of Babel 
miles from Suez to Aden, with a varying breadth of from 30 to 
200 miles, The navigation is rendered very unaafe by the numerous 
rocks, shoals, uni coral banks which fringe the shore on either side, 
abundantly proved by the steamer of the Peninunlar and Oriental 
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Company, which have navigated that part of the sea for many years 
without acchlont. On tho other hond, sailing ships beating against 
the northerly wind are obliged to approuch the shore on either side, 
ani often become hopelessly involved in the perils just alluded to; 
in fact, the average loss of shipping during the last year was 1 in 
10—not clumsy colliers, but fhe ships, Enghsh and American, 
some of them upwards of 1000 tons. 

Of 12 vessels which have lately reached the port of Suez from 
Aden, the average pussage has heen 52 days, which ia mpid to what 
it wed te be, amd is the result of employing first-class ships. ‘The. 
passages from England to Alexandria and from Aden to Suez are the 
most tedious in the world; the first averages 55 miles per day, the 
lutter 25 miles, while other ocean routes average 100; therefore, in 
making o comparison, the distance between England ond Egypt 
must be multiplied by 2 at least, and between Suex and Aden by 
4, Thu it is certam that neither in the Ited Sea nor the Mediter- 
rinsan navigation can satety or certainty of passage be looked for by 
sailing ships, and the captain of a merchant pike would think twice: 
before he adopted such a route. 

The physical features. of Egypt are amiga it has been well 
named the “Eiver Land.” In ite pristine alate it was donbt- 
lesa a complete desert, but the Nile, overtopping iis hanks, flooded 
the mindy surface, and, depositing ite rich alluvium, soon reclaimed 
hy its fertilizing effect o large portion of the adjacent wilderness, 

The Nile hes a total length of 1320 miles from souree to mouth, 
but taking the windings into consideration it is nearly twice ua 
long—viz. 2240 miles. The depth is most irregular: 50, 60, ond 
even 70 feet often occur; but shoals, stretching from bank to bank, 
and having only 2 or % feet water on thom, are froquentiy met with, 
0 that the river ia not navigable for vesela larger than our Thames 
boats. Atnearly 100 miles from the sea the waters divide into the 
Damiotta and Rovsetia branches, and form the far-famed Delia, 
which isan immense triangular plain, well cultivated by means.of 
a niost wlahorate and pains-taking system of irrigutim. Tt has been 
calculated thet the Nile valley, o# far of the ape of the Debts, 
averages o breadth of about 7 milea; nomely, in the widest part 
10 or 11, ond in the narrowest 2 miles across, being, as already 
observed. entirely dus to the allnvium deposited at euch high Nile 
to the depth of 0-004 inches, and which, according to Reynault, in 
his * Mémoires sur l'Eyypte,’ contains 11 water, carbon, § oxide of 
iron, 4 silica, 4 carbonate of magnesia, 16 carbenato of lime, 44 
alumina = 1/0, 

Besites the amonnt of allavimm deposited, millions of tong are 
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anniailly discharged into the Mediterranean, and meet an eaat-poing 
current which carries the maa towards the Bay of Polusinm, The 
effect of this nmd-carrying eurrent would be to silt up any herbonr 
or channel which came in its way. A etriking instanoo uf the 
quantity of mud discharged: hy the Nile ia related in Dr. Clarke's 
‘Travels. He says :— 

“duly 16t4,—This day, being Sunday, we accompanied Captain 
Culverhonse, HLS. Komulus, to the gun-room, to dine with his 
ifiicers, according to his weekly cnstom; as we were sitting down 
to dimmer the voice of a msilor employed in heaving the lead waa 
stiddenty heard calling ‘half four,’ ‘lhe captain starting up reached 
the deck in an instant, and almost as quickly putting the ship in 
stays ahe went about, Every seaman on board thought she would 
be stranded, As she came ubont, the surface of the water exhibited 
_ @thick black mal This extended = widely that the appearance 
resembled an island, af the same timé no land was really visible, 
noteven from the muist-head) nor wea there any notions of such a 
shallow in‘any chart on board. The fact is (awe leurut afterwards) 
that a stream of mud*extending for many leagues off the mouths of 
the Nile, exists in » moveable deposit on the coast of Egyyt.” 

Dring the periodical overflow of the Nile, its waters attain dn 
Upper Egypt tho height of from 80 to 45 feet; at Cairo about 22 
feet; and in the northern part of the Delta only 4 feet. Tt begina 
to rine wt Cairo abint the beginning of July, increases during 106 
days till the middle of October, then inbsides, and arrives at its 
Jowest point near the end of April. During the period of inunda- 
tion the owrrent is very powerful, so much eo that fresh water may 
be skimmed off the surface two or three miles st sa, The average 
force of the omrretit throughout the year may he considered 24 miles 
per hour, The minimum discharge has been estimated at 54,000,000 
enbic feet of water per hour. The amount of alluvium deposit is 
004 inches, At the month of both tho Domiétta and Rimetty 
brmehes there i4a har in the form of a horse-ahoe, with an averary 
Hopth of 6 foot water, Tburing high Nile tho great velooity of 
the stream drives this hur some distanco to seaward, Init, aa the 
strength of the current diminishos, it-roturns to ite original position 
in the old form? 

_ The entire supply of sweet water for the whole of Fiypt fa do- 
rived from the Nilo; there ure wells, it is trne, dug in the amuds, 
tut the water they contain in gonerally salt, and even under the 

Tho stratification of Lower Egypt belongs entirely to the tertinry 
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The eastern longitudinal Talus of the Libyan Desert, forming the 
Western boundary line of the Nile Valley, is composed of parallel 
layers of more or lesa argillaceons and arenaceons limestone, alter- 
nating with beds of shale of variable thickneas, the dryness. of the 
soil imparting hardness to the layers of olay, On the eastern aide 
loose sand. Sand-hills of somo height frequently ocour, and the sani 
on these hills is so oxtremely fine that it is put in motion by a yory 
slight wind, and wella,7 or € feet deop are filled up in one storm, 
The highest part of the isthmus is abont 40 feet, and is near the 
Bitter Lake Basin, which is $7 feet below the level of the sen. 
There are several depressions covered with salt, into one of whicli 
(that is to\say Lake Timesh) the Nile during inundations somo- 
times finds its way. ‘The basin of Lake Vimeah is2 feet below the 
level of the Red Sea. 

To the northward nothing but flat sand-plaing present themsolves 
a¢ furs Luke Mensalah, which hears the character of « quicksand, 
ani. consequently, is dangerous to travel near. Below the surface 
of the inthmus, at a mean depth of 13 fect, water is met with, and 
most probably the subsail would partake very much of the * quick” 

Such a soil as thot just described would be difficult enough ‘fo 
excavate, the sand having @ tendency to fall in na fast as thrown 
out; and when tho watery subsoil is reached, how much greater 
would be the difticalty !—in fact it is problematical if a cutting could 
be made at all. Then, as regards Lake Mensalah, no one-can tell 
to what depth tha walls must be sunk before the excavations could 
be ry ] 


Tt would seem that when Egypt (780 a,c.) hod attained a maritime 
wuprémacy, and ite commoroy begun to extend to Arabia and India, 
the project naturally arose of opening out an caxy mode of access to 
the Nile by means of a canal connecting that river with the Red Sew. 
Acconling to Strabo, Pliny, and Aristotle, the ittempt to.euta ¢anal 
ti the Red Sea was first made by Sescatria, about the time of the 
Trojan war, #.c, 1184. This canal, however, appears to have heen 
intended for irrigating purposes only. Horodotue-informs we that 
the work was commenced in the reign of Nico, a,c, 600, who failed 
to accomplish his object in consequence of being warnoi ogetnet it 
by un omele. The next attempt was made during the Persian 
‘ooupation by Darius, who is aaid to have ent from the Bitter Lakes 
tothe sea, but no account can be foutid uf the opining of this ounal ; 
indeed Aristotio asserts that the work was stopped in COE Tee 
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Ptolemy Philadelphus, ac, 254, haz the oredit.of completing this 
great underinking; but I am of opinion, after a corefn) examination 
of the ground, that it was not by cutting « canal, but rather by the 
and over which, no doubt, fhe “ships of the Desert,” aa the camels 
tiguity of this plirnse has most probably led to the belief of « ahip- 
catial through the Desert—a mistake easily made by writers whi de- 
pended on the vind poor statements of the natives. The Caliph Omar 
removed the point of junction from Eubastis, higher up the Nile, by 
Which means he obtained 6 feet more rise, and, consequentiy, the 
navigation of the canal was much prolonged; before that time it 
had only been natigeble two months in the your. 

Besides the mefulnes of this conal as a means of transit, vast 
tracts af desert were reclaimed by it« fortilising imfinence, and 
Hourishing cities eprong up on ite banks and decayed on ita dis 
appearance, the mins of which are atill ti be seen. lis. original 
ouurse was as folluws:—Commencing ut Bubasti«, on the Pelnsine 
or eastern arm of the Nile, now completely filled up, it wae con- 
ducted to Lake Timzah on the Crocodile Lakes, and thenee to the 
Bitter Lakes, where, aa 1 eaid before, 1 suspect the canal ended, 
The cutting was altogether ubout 60 miles, averaging a breadth of 


150 feet and a depth of 20 feet. 
This circnitons communication was probably preferred both for 


local and political teasons, but, nifortunately, there i4 no Informa- 
tion regarding the effect this great undertaking produced on the 
commercial prosperity of the country, Under the Romans it waa 
little used, but the Saracens found it of importance in their oomm- 
nication with Mecen, tia probable that the great amount uf time 
and Jabonr required to keep the canal in working order, and the 
fot that, in practice, the primitive mode of transit by caravan was 
cheaper ant better adapted to the reqniroments of the country, wers 
the reasons it eo repeatedly fell into disuse. With sime little tronhle 
the extent and direction of both road and canal can still be mads 
out. 

have now given a9 brief un account as possible of the googra- 
phical and. physical features of Lower Egypt, and ihe attempts 
mule by the ancients to unite the Moditerranean and Hed Sea, 
Certainly, beth natural canses and the antecedents of the country 
accom to sound « note of warning against the ides of canalization, 
Indeed, the geographical position of the isthmus, its exposed and 
dangerous northern coast, as woll as lorren ond impracticable worl, 
offer obstacles of ao grave a nature to the eyovessful wecemplishimett 
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of such # project that, if over carried out, the other marvels of Exypt 

Every one must be struck with the grandeur af dhe idea of dividing 
‘two continents so us to enable large ships to proceed direct frera the 
porta of Europe to ports of the East. The realization of auch an 
idea would certainly be quite im accordance with the spirit of an 
age in which so much has been done to annihilate time and Spas: 
and, doultless, neither talent, mercy, nor wealth would be wanting 
0 make the attempt, could even « chaneo of anccess be shown, 

At the close of the last century the great Napoleon attempted to 
eonquer the “ Land of Egypt," then, ax now, the key to our Indian 
Empire ; and he was convinced that the permanent possession of 
that land was the key to nniversal empire, ‘The measures wlopted 
by him to retain it in hia grasp were worthy his genius. To him is 
due the conception of the canalization of the Isthmian of Suez, and 
he argued, if a direct moans of commmnication with India could be 
éfitcted, not even Englund, with all her wealth and manufacturing 
powers, onald compete commercially with Marseilles or any of the 
which would have the advantage of being nearly halLihe voyage in 
advance of this country, as the following tablo will show:— 





Constantinople 3 -m ie 7 5,400) 2. oe 

Trieste ne ee o* *F or 7,020 7 7 17,580 
Marsoillew.. 2. ue ce, TIDE. Aeihs0 
Cacliz af - om a4 ei (j,072 aria 16,600 
RAM: e= ele oe) ee os BOD... 17,350 


No doubt the attempt to unite the two sean would have been mails 
hind Napoleon been left in quiet pomeseion of the country, but the 
British, in thoes old-fashioned days, strongly objected to the St 
pation of a road to their possessions, and therefore rTMMmarily ejected 
the French from Egypt. The idea of joining thé Mediterranean and 
Red Sea by means of w cunal recuivad, ax already obeeryed, its first 
impulses from. the great Napoleon, and, since that period, various 
plans have been devised to carry out such an undertukir call of 
them, however, based on the resnlt of the levellings of the French 
Savana in 1790, who reported! that the Mediterrancan was 90 feet 
below the level of the Hed Sea at Suez, It appears to have been a - 
received opinion of the ancients that a differmnce of level mtat exist 
between any two neighbouring seas, P 

Tho Egyptians no doubt mntined « difference of level, which was 

WOR. TF, My 
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the more extraordinary as they were such excellent hydraulic engi- 
neers: even the French fell into the esmo error: in short, euch « 
notion prevailed nntil yory lately :—for iutance, the Meditermnean 
wae conceived to be higher than the Atlantic; the Euxine o« 
much a2 40 feet above the 2gean ; and, still more strange, the gulf 
of Fina and Corinth were apposed to have a very great difference 
oflevel Even os late as the gommencement of this century fow 
dared call this theory in question, but it is worth noting that Ta 
ploce and Fourier canw to the conclusion that a difference of level 
was impossible. | 

In the present day it i received as an axiom that'no matter how 
narrow the separation between the two sens, both of them belong 
essentially to that vast expanse of ocean, and are therefore aubject 
to the mame levelling law. 

This fact was not proved till 1846; in that year M. ‘Palabot, an 
eminent engineer, M. de Negrelli, an Austrian, and Mr, Robert Ste- 
phenson entered into. formul agreement to share the labour amd cost 
ofa preliminary investigation, with « view to tent the practicability 
if'a project suggested to M.‘Talabot by Linant Bey, a French engi- 
neer, resident many years in Egypt,—namely, etttting canal across 
the Isthmus of Soce. 

A corps of scientific engineer’ was accordingly sent out, and 
Toported in January, 1847, that, after the mout carcful series of levels, 
they ld ascertained beyond question that no difference of lievel 
Whatever existed between the two seas, anil that conseqhently a 
canal, capable of being scoured by the waters of either sea, was it- 
practicable, especially ns both may be said to be nearly tideles, 

The arrangements mede by the three gentlemen just named were 
aa follows -—M. Talahot was to superintend the levelling operutions, 
M. de Negrelli to undertake the hydrographical inspection of the 
Bay of Tinch or Pelusium, while Mr. Robert Stephenson examined 
the Red Sea outlet of the proposed canal in the vicinity of Suez 
ing Egypt, although they wore represented by carefully selected 
employees, but Mr. TL. Stephetison made a porsenul inspection of the: 
ground, and thoronghly mustered all the seientifia and technical 
dotaila of the project, The result of these uilmirable errangementa 
was a completo exhanstive survey of the IWeality, which led ty the 
Thanos conviction that the constructivn of « dinedt canal between 
Suez and Tinch wns a difficulty insurmonntalile, | 

















Ao | : procediings wae drawn npi by 
M, Talabot, and is One of the most tucid documenta ever written on 
the subject. The evidence jist detailed appeared eo conclusive tliat 
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all idea of joining the two seas by an open ent was inhandoned. Tt 
ay be interesting to state thot the cust of the investigation 
amounted to no less @ sum than 4500l, whieh was paid by the 
gentlemen I have named, to whom doubtless the eredit Is diw of 
setting at rest the much-voxed question of difference of level Le- 
tween the Mediterrmmeun and Hed Sea. Since 1847 the Tathona 
hus been. twice re-levelled, each time with the same result ua at 
first. 


For several yeurs the Snez Canal project remained closed and 
abandoned, but the idea of overcoming a barrier apparently #o m- 
significant wa the Isthmus was not permitted to rest. M. Tslabot 
himself suggested a plan hy which he hoped to lesen some of the 
difficulties, Messrs, Barranli likewise submitted propels, and 
both these projects I shall briefly detail, 

AL. Tulabst proposed to stert from 4 point about 6 miles below 
uex, where deop water is found near the shore; to follow the 
“ Ouades Toumilat,” and proceed ty within a short distance of Cait , 
to ross the Nile above the Barmge without making use of the atream 
itself; thence to take the direction of Alexandria, where the canal 
would terminate in the old harbour, Tho length of the cai] would 
he abont 250 miles, breadth $28 foot, and depth 36 feet, and it would 
be fed from the Nile. . 

AL. Talabit, propesed to ores the Nile by un aqueduct, the surf 
of the water inwhich wasto be mised 40 fret above the lovel of the 
high water of the Nile, and. (0 fect wbove the low water level, Jt 
Wue'to be 3500 feet in length, and reuchdd by four locks ateach end, 
by which the summit level could be attained by the largest ships. 

This aqueduct would indeed he one of the wonders of the world, 
M. Talubot was quite alive to the diffienltiea of the scheme, Int he 
offors: the propodal as preferable to « direc) canal from Suez to 
Felusmm, = 

_ The plan of Messm, Barranit is to proceed from Suex to Lake 
Monealah in a direct line, thon to turn in’a direction parallel te the 
sea fora distonce of more than 100 miles, into tha wo liarbour at 
Alexandria, Instead ofcrossing tha Nile above tho Barrage, it will 
be awwn that they prefer carryimg their canal acrves the mouthy of 
the Damictts anid Rosetta brnohes, Noithor of theen schemes offure 
4 sclution of the problem, for independently of the enormous expense 
and muny enginecring difficulties frankly admittud by the Projectors, 
Toeal aml polition) comes Present such serique- impediments aw to bo 
of thomeolves lecisive against either proposal, | 
«In spite of the eine) usions arrived at, afler the tmowt careful inves. 
tigations of the eminext engineers mentioned above, that: the direct 

’ g2 * 
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canal from Suez to Tineh was impracticable, the project has been 
again revived. 

MM. Lesseps, a gentleman who formerly held a diplomatic appomt- 
ment in Egypt, has taken up the question with an energy and zeal 
worthy of sneocesa. 

In November, 1234, he presented to Said Pasha, thea present 
Viceroy of Egypt, a memorial on the subject, which sete forth — 

“That the utility of a navigable canal joining the Mediterranean 
and Red Sea bas always been recognised. 

“That Napoleon when leaving Egypt said, * Tt is an important 
affair; it is not now in my power to necomplish it, but the Turkish 
Government will perhaps one diay owe its preservation and ii» glory 
ii the execution of this project.’ 

“That the moment has now arrived to realise Napoleon's pre- 
diction. ji 

“That M. Lepére (0 yoars ago), Linant Bey, Gallici Bey, and 
Mangal Bey, agree in the possibility ofa direct entting. 

* That the cost of the canal of Suex ia not out of proportion -with 
the utility and profits of this important. work, which wonld curtail 
by mors than one half the distance of India from the principal 
countnes.of Europe and America. 

“Thatthe pilgrimage to Mecca will henceforth be assured aml 
fieilitated to all Mosenlmans; an immense impulse given to steam 
navigation and ty distant voyages; the countries on the consta of the 
Red Sea und the Gulf of Persia, the eastern coast of Africa, India, 

ingiom of Siam, Cochin China, Japan, the vast Eorpire of (hina 
with its more than 900,000 000 of inhabitants, the Philippine Islands, 
Australia and eet mer pie towards whioh the emigra- 

tian from old Europe is directed, brought nearer by nearly: 3000 
‘hare Gis Madileerencdin Siac od Gh sinthol Matioecs echrg 
the suddén and immediate effoots of chtting through the Isthmus of 
Snez. 

“That the yearly Enropean and es round 
Horn and the Cape of Good Hops $s 6,000,000 tan, andthe worti's 
commerce wonld realize 6000/0001. untially by sending the ships 
wel the Gulf uf Arabia, “ 

“That if only 3,000,000 tons passed (aiscaa¥ he Vesa there 
would be an annual produce of 20,000 by collecting 10 francs 

ton. 

“That the political wlvantages: ‘are equally Inoantestable, Tig 
England—muistress of Gibraltar, Malta, the Toniaw Islands, Aden, _ 
important: stations on the east coast of Africa, India, Singapore, wl 
Keon oF to. France; to Germany, —Sor Prinns Metternich dnd 
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Baron de Bruck have long seen that in the question lay the aggran- 
dizement of Triesto and Venice; to Russia, United States, Spain, 
Holland, all the towns of Italy, and ports and islands of Greebe,” 
4In consequence of the above representations the present Viceroy 
of Egypt, Said Pasha, grunted a firman of concession to M. Lessena, 
subject of course to the approval ofthe Sultan, M. Lesseps’ first 
step was to came MM. inant Bey and Maugel Boy to examine 
the ground, and submit to him a plan of operations and an estimate 
ofexpenses, Their report, which formed the groundwork of future 
proceedings, may be briefly snmmed up as follows — . 
The canal starts from the eastern.portion of the Gulf of Suex; it 
traverses, taking a direction almost due north, about 154 miles, 
which separate Suez from the basin of the Bitter Lakes, Tt traverses 
also these lakes tmembanked, and from the northern extremity of 
the Bitter Lakes it proceeds, cutting through the platean of Serapoum 
towards Lake Timah, This lake it also traverses, and, winding 
round the platean of El Guisr, it skirts the eastern. border of Lake 
Mensalah, and falls mto the innor part of the Bay of Pelosium, 
whance it is prolofiged into the sca until it reaches u depth of 24 
fect, The width proposed was 330 feet, and the minimum depth 21 
foot below low water of the Mediterrancan, The locks, two in 
number, wern to be 340 feet long, 70 feet broad, with o aminimum 
depth of 21 feet. Tho estimated cost for the entire undértaking 
fmonnta to 162,550,000 francs, or about 6,500,000. sterling, and it 
wae colonlated that six years would be required for the. completion 
of the work, It has heen proposed to modify this plan by removing 
the point of junction with the Mediterranean 18 miles to the weat- 
wart, anil to do away with the locks altogether; thy canal will 
now proceoded to make his scheme public, and followed up that act 
by appointing in the name of the Pasha an international conimission, 
subj 10 different countries were represented as follows :— 
England, 4; Franco, 4; Holland, 1;, Germany, 2: Spain, |; Italy, 1, 
Their published repost, which is an extremely able document, con- 
firms that of MM. Linant Bey and Manugel Bey im every essential 
particular, but does. not-mention the modo of constructing the ehip 
canal, or supplying it with water, and not a .word is said of the 











_ difference of opinion which existed among the members, A differ- 


ence of opinion, however, did ‘exist, and one of no mean im- 
portance, inasuuch as one party pronounced in favour of M, 
Lettape’ scheme, while the other declared it impossible to dredge 
or cut a channel through Lake Mensalah at a depth of 24 feet 
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telow the Mediterranean, and thence dbross tho Isthmus of Suce 
#) the Red Sea, MM. Leeseps, however, wai naturally omgious to 
jnsure tnanimity ut Alexandria, and himself suggested that every 
‘word relating to the modo of construction and supplying with 
qator shoul] be omitted in the report and reserved for discus 
din in Kurope. At the disomssion the majority of the cominissigh 
‘yotéd in favour of the open eut without looks; the mmority proposed 
acter plan, which might bo considered feasible, while they re- 
garded the open ont as impracticuble ; thair projout ia to construct 
iehip canal in nearly u direct line between Suez and Port Said, this. 
tevel of top water throughout the whole length (9 miles) to be 23 
fet above the low water of the Mediterranean Sea; the embankment 
to be carried into the deep water of the sea at eich extremity, ao as 
to avoid the necessity of dredging, and thu locks to be constrnetod 
similar to the sea lock of the Caledonian Canal 'The canal tobe 
eipplicd with water from the Nils, xt a point lulow the Burrage 
enittable for that purpose. 

This, then, ix the present comlition of the scheme ; opinions are 
Aivided ax to its practioability, and Of. Leseopa How only wits the 
formal permission of the Sultan ‘and the Pasha of Egypt to commence 
operations. Léhiall now endeavour, as bricily us posstble, divesting 
the question of all toclinivulities, to show canse why the cutting’ o 
cunal across the Tsthmne of Suez ie a hopeless undertaking. 

Commencing with the Mediterranean outlot of the proposéd canal, 
viz. Port Said, wo tind that a harbour has to bo built which is in 
itkelf a coloseal work; the piers composing which would sceregaie 
at tho vory least sever miloe in total longth, of an tnifirm depth, 
certainly not umlor thirty feet, with parapets and lighthomees of 
considerable height. | = 

‘The materia) for the rubblework alone can only be obtained at a 
distance of a hundred miles, while the stone for the finishing-work 
is tunel: farther off, in the islands of the Mediterroncan; thna, then, 
the building operstions would assum’ pigantie proportions. To 
bring a ease in point fidnillie to all, this part of the undortaking 
would detuand twice the labowr und matorialsrequired for the con- 
struction of the Breakwater at Plymouth, But when, in addition 
to this, it @ known that tho site of the proposed harbour iy on an 
exposed and shallog const, anbjaét to violent gales, 8 loe-shory « 
great part of the year, and with the bottom ff the sea uncertain as 
fw foundation for the piere; and) Luntly, Wher it is borne in mind 
that the well-known prevailing mad-carrring current mnt sean silt 
ip the dettance and ebosnel, and that dredgitg con only ba re 
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soa that the success of this undertaking is involved. in the greatest 
allude ta the cost of:such « work. ‘Tnke the Breakwater at Plymouth 
for example, which cost 1,500,0001, and was twenty-eight years iy 
finishing : surely a work of twice its magnitude and Jabonring midiar 
munch greater disadvantages world fag twice as puuch ; byt, instoml 
of the estimate of Port Said being $,000,0001,, it is only put down at 
642-362, in MM. Levsope’ scheme. We now come to the canal itself, 
an open out withont locks, of 92 miles in length. To dredge such 
a ont 26 feet below low water of (ho Mediterranean lias boen pro- 
nounced imprecticaile by the very highest authority. | 

L shall not touch on the technical points of objection, but morely, 
auk you to picture to yourselves the cutting o trench @2 miles in 
length, 330 feet brodil, and 26 feet below the low-water level of the 
Mediterranean; for though it is true that certain dopressipna ocour 
on the route, viz. Lakes Timah and the Bitter Lakes, yet one in 
only two fect below tho Moditerrancan, and the other wonkd require 
embankments: and-when the cutting through the olevated ground 
in taken into calentation, it will be quite evident that the gnin, is 
halanood by the The mere labour of such a work is ener- 
mous; but when the nature of tho soil ix considered, it indeed 
asaumes a hopeless appearmnce; the cand to an average depth of 15 
fect might bo removed, but at that. depth water ia met with Lake 
Mensalah hus. the character of being like 4 quicksand, atl moat 
probably the entire subsoil will prove more or leas the same. Yot 
for this gigantic underiuking the estimate is only 5,500, 0001 
Asn check to this estimate, I will remind you of the dimen- 
ons, and oost of the Caledonian Canal, one of tho largest sinp 
maals im the world: its cuttings are about 25 miles, ite pple 
(5 feet, width 50 fect, und ocst about 1,000,000 ‘Tho Suez Canal 
in actual length only is nearly four times us long, but when the 
breadth and depth are considered it cannot be caleulated at less 
thin eight times the size. To be within tis mark in making a 
vomnparivon of cost, always supposing mp greater difficulties than 
Lowe inet with in the conatructian of the Caledonion Cunal, I 
consider 6,000,000). the Ioast enm that can be required, 

Wo now arrive at the Red Sen unilot of the canal, viz. the Port 
of Suez; and here again difficnities aro met with. Piers of scarcely 
loss ageregate length are. proposed, which treverse a sandthoal ; 
lighthouses, &e., have tor be constructed; tut.as the mutorial fs 
close at hand, thean diffienltiog may he overcome; the estimuty, 
however, of $45,082, 8s, 7d, come out of proportion to the nature 
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of the works, and, judging by the cost of similar undertakings, 
1,500,000, wonld at least be required. 

the sum of 10,500,000, would be requisite for the mere construction 
of Port Said, 92 miles of canal, and Port Suez. M. Lessepa himself 
fixed the contingent work and other expenditure at 3,500,000), 
therefore the grand total for works would mount to 14,000,000% ; 
whon, however, the serigus obstacles I have detailed, and which 
will inevitably be mot with, are taken into consideration, it must 
be-ovident that the 14,000,0001, I lave mumoed may be increidsed od 
uit ; in fact, from the outset the utmost nncertainty regarding 
eazpenses must provail, At first sight it seems diffienlt to under- 
stand how such a small estimate aa 8,000,0001, could have been 
uppowd snfficient. But it ie probable that “Mesars. Linant Bey 
and Mange! Boy have beon dealing with forced labor, and the 
expenditure of money of which no secount has been given. This 
forced labour is: slavery in its worst form. The Fellahw are com 
pelled to luwve their homes at the will of the Pasha: the Maman- 
dich is 4 melancholy instance of this; 20,000 of the workmon are 
said to have porizhed during its construction, Mules of all ages, 
from children ten years old and wpwurds to old age, are taken from 
their native villages and made to work. I have myself often seen 
the poorwretches in gangs of hundreds, surrounded by overseers 
with sticks, whove duty it wis to beat any symptoms of laziness out 
of them, The Fellahs naturally lock upun the cana! scheme as the 
certain grave of thousands; they know. tho locality i# entirely 
destitute of water, and they lave vividly in. remembrance the late 
disasters in the vicinity of Suez when sa many of their nmabers 
periahed. The Fellahs, it is true, make oxcellent navvies— witness 
the railway they have constructed; but in thiat instunve they entered 
into the spirit of the work and appreciated its importanoy, in proof 
of which they lately volunteered fo make the embankment, if the 
rails were provided, fram the main lino to Samanhour, and alsa. to 
Zageaig, both of which branch. lines are now in course of construc 
tion, and when finished wil} open up the richest part of the Delta. 
examine whether, nder different’ cirenn tiances, the Suex Canal 
would have been a paying concern, ‘The facta 1 um abent to quote 
are of the latest dais, and have been in the kindest manner firmished 
(say Caloutia, for instance) is 15,000 miles wid the Cape of Good 
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Hops; while, by way of Gibraltar, through: the proposed canal, and 


down the Red Soa, the distance is 6000, showing a differemes of 
6000 miles in favour of the cana] route. This is apparently a great 
fain; but, upon reference to the diffienlt navigation of both the 
Mediterranean and Red Sea, it will be found that the average 
per day, and of twelve ships to Suez 25 miles per day. Nowa 
small average, by way of the Cape of Good Hopo, is 130 miles per 
day; therefore, basing the length of voyage on that culenlation, 
the distance from England to Calcutta by way of Suez would be® 
14,000 miles, without taking into consideration the length of the 
cans! or the delay:in passing through it ‘This is conchwive.as 
showing that the voyage mund the Cape of Good Hope can be mado 
in # shorter time than by the proposed canal, tu say nothing of the 
| dangers of the Red Sea, which occasion the loss of ane ehip in ten. 
traversing its waters. We will now glance wt the financial pros 
pects, The arrivals in tho United Kingdom of English and foreien. 
vessuls from ports of the East Indies, by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, amounted Inst year to 718,092 toma. Sup posing all thse 
ships nsed the canal, the revenné, at 10 franca per ton, would nib 
amount to 300,000, per annum, not quite 4 per cent.on the low 
estimate of §,000,000/.; but, as shown above, iho cannl route would 
never be chasen by sailing ships; and, as the trunsport of goods of 
in steamers, be forwarded in sailing vessels, therefore avery large 
number will ever continue to make the voyage round tho Capo of 
Good Hope, even if the canal were completed. As the proportion 
of aailing-vessels to steamers in England is 15 to 1, the largest steam 
memantiie maring in the world, it will be seen at a elance bow fow 
vessels there will bo caloulated to benefit by the proposed anal. 

Reviewing all the circumstances I have detailed, it seems ¢lour 
that the direct open ont from Polusium to Sucz is impracticable ; 
that any canal would be useless except for steamers: that the pro. 
portion of that alas of vessel is so «mall that the tolls eollectad 
wpon the whole number would not maintain the proposes) gigantic. 
worka; and, finally, that the opening of a direet crt across the 
Isthmus of Sex would be merely aiding 100 miles to thew delays 
and difficulties of Mediterranean and Hed Sea navigntion. — 

While have not hesitated to denounss the union of the two seas 
by a direct. ont across the Isthmus of Suez us hopeless ind impraeti- 
cable, Ehave not lost sight of the necessity of diminishing by every 
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means of communication with India has been abundantly demon- 
strated by the late stirring events. in that country, ond, although it 
is troo that the “ Overland Route” is indeed u stride in the right 
direction, and ealenlated | bolieve: to, zanintain:-:eupremacy over 
any other route, yet it is still in iis infancy. At Alexandria itself, 
for instance, difficulties and delays are met with in consequency of 
thi: harbour being open to the prevailing winds, which often blow 
with great violence, 

Thy munegement of the railway from Alorandria to Csiro ia most 

. fanlty, whils the comtinustion of the ling to Suez is positively 
dangerous, und the roukstend ot thot terminna inconvenient and 
tedious for the transhipnient of goods amd. passengers; but, before 
entering more fully on that subject. I will briefly detail the rise 
and progress of the presont mode of transit’ from Europe to the 

Vory early in the present century attention waa directed townrds 
an. overland romte to India, but it wae uot until 1623 that any 
movetent of consequence was made. (Certain members of the 
Indian Governmént proposed to the home authorities to forward 
maily anil pasaengere by way of te Red Sea, across the lsthnome of 
Suet, and thence through France or by sea to England: tut this 
proposition did notmeet with fvonr. 

After allowing the above proposal to germinste for three years 
it-was again brought forward, but «till did not produce fruit. ‘The 
Grovernment advanced a hoxt of objections ugwinsl the plan, and it 
ia doubtful how long this state uf alfairs might hove lasted had not 
an individual rot the Gordian knot. In 1627 Lieutenant Waghurn, 
nw, tind his attention to the establisliment of a “steam oom- 
munication batweon our Eastern possesstuns and their) mothor- 
country, England,” und to his exertions is mainly due the present 
orerland toute. Years clapsed before ite pmeticability waa av- 
knorwledgod 5 Lientenant Waghorn waa obliged. to teat his plan hy 
meee preset ae to and fr, at fis own risk and expense, and: in 
jeilersd. ins they required no wloam to the Kast 4 Never- 
theless, Linutenant Waghorn at loxt sneceeded. pepe apr’ 
bility of hie route to India apparent to the meanest eapacition, ‘The 
following despatch, pent by the Indian Government in. September, 
‘1836, will ahow the estimation in which « comparatively rapid 
Tanans of commmnication with the motherconntry was held in 

* We beg to offer ty your Honourable Court onr congratulations 
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on the mpidity with whinh your wishes Kave of late heen convored 
to all parts of your Indian powsessions. The three lust overland 
ingils have brought despatches from Landon to Bomtioy ini 68, 45, 
and @4 days, and those intended for Calentia have been forwarded 
in 10 days. We have witneszed the energetic impulse this early 
intelligence has given to the merdantile interest, atl the tmbounded 
sitisfuction it has diffuacd throughout wll classes of the community, 
Tt 34, indved; undeninble that a quick interchange of information is 
of tho first advantage in comméree, and in the conduct of all poblia 
business: while it is equally true that ite effect on tho minds of 
those who serve the Hononmble Company long and: fiithfully in 
this distant land, is to deprive tho painfol- feeling of separation 
from their homes and country of half ite bitterness. We beg reapect- 
fully to press these refléctions on the notices of your Honourably 
Court, with cor earnest prayer that you will, ere long, Serena 
India the touch desired boon of frequent and regular commmiéntio 
with Europe by the employment of « sufficient mnmber of atoans: 
veesols for that purpess."— Portes Progree: of the Nitin, p. #20, 

The “ Overland Route” heing an established fut, attention was 
acon directed towanis its improvement, which hassinee been sarely, 
though slowly, progressing. At first, the mails from India to Sues 
were lroneht-by the ships of the East India Company, Wut in 
1841 4 vontract was made with the Poninanlar ql Oriental Com- 
pany, and since that period no expense or exertion has loon 
spared by them to execed even the terma of their contract The 
noxt improvement which superseded the tedions and painful jonmey 
by ‘Nile-boat, van, and camel, was the completion of w railway, first 
from Alexandria to Cairo, and then from Cairo to Suez, 

This great work has considerably. ehortencd. tha journey, ond, 
what ts more, has foond Invour oven in the eyes of the ignorant 
Mohammedan inhabitants. Jt will be rier ari to detail tuietly 





the history of these two milways, for, thongh they form one great 
line, yet the one is as different frou: the other as it is possible to 
cone re. 


The constmuetion of the line from Alexandria to Cairo wow 
uniertaon by Mr. Robert Siophenson; it waa commenced im the 
Sth of February, 1852; reached the Nilo nt Kafr Arzavat, exactly 
half-way between Alexandrin and Cairo, on the 4th ef July, 1834; 
aiid finally entered Cairo on the Ist of December, p SREDy Mane 
hoon three years ten metiiths in comple! 

There are eight #tations; the Hne ia ofoctly laee) the whaly 
way, with only one cutting through the mound of a deserted village, 
and its entire length ix 131 miles.’ Lron sleepers are teed, supported 
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on bells of the same metal, a plan adopted hy Mr. Stephon=on, 
as. admirably adapted to sustain the raila on the. pwculiar evil of 


The diffienlty in crossing the Nile was obviated by means of « 
steam ferry, the striking peculiarity of which arises from the neces 
sity te adapt the tloor and rails to the exact level of the railway at 
¢ack side, under the extreme variation of level to which the waters 
ofthe Nile are subject. By an ingenious mechanical contrivance, 
the platform is raised or depressed as the water of the Nile require, 
and this, together with an exact adjustment of the mils and the 
most perfect facility of access to and egress from the framework, is 
ingenionaly provided for. The entire cost of this ferry amounted 
to 15,0001, 

A hondeome iron bridge, which will supersede the ferry, iy in 
course of construction, under the direction of Mr. Rouse, «.&., ani 
will be opened for traffic in June next. ° 

Tho entire cost. of the-railway-works from Alexandria ty Cairo is 
miter 1,000,000,, or Jess than 7500! per-mile. At present, the 
time oceupied in*the journsy from Alexandria to Cairo is. eeven. 
hours, but when the bridge at Kafr Azzayat is opened to traffic a 
great reduction will take place. 

The completion of this half of the transit lino was hailed with 
great rejoicing; every difficulty bad been trimuphanily grppled 
with: the native Fellahs, owing to excellent arrangements made 
for their comfurt and welfare, hod escaped tho disasters: usually 
attendant upon the construction of public works in Egypt, and, 
what is more, 20 thoroughly understood the utility of the work they 
were employed upon that, os already mentioned, they actually 
volunteered to make tho embankments for two branch lines, one of 
which was completed in a year, and will open up the richest part 
of the Delta. It is the Pasha’s intention to employ no one but 
Arabs upon these branch lines. | 

It. now pemained to perfect the transit route by a railway to Suez, 
and th obvious course the line should take was indicated, viz, to. 
branch off from Benha, by way of Zagazig, through the Onadoe 
Toumilat (Land of Goshen) and past the Bitter Lakes to Suez. 
Thin route porscesed two groat tages—a level country the 
whole way, apd the means of obtaining alundauee of water, It 
the railway, and, therefore, to the French the remaining half onght 
to be devoted; accordingly, the continuation of the line to Suez 
was intruated to a French engineer, M. Mouchelet. This gentleman 
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evidently did not consider the route I have just alluded to as the 
best, for be has carried his line from Cairo due east over the Desert, 
mraight 19 Sucn, Although several cuttings had to be made, no 

great difficulty was experienced except from the total absence of 
odontal seine Gated Aroha but after passing that elevated 
ridge the obstacles met with in ‘the descent to Suez became micet 
serious, the curves which have been madé aro astonishing, requiring 
extreme caution to travel over safely, and instead of 00 or 100 
miles, the line has in conseqnence attained a lencth of 120 miles. 
Much danger is incurred and mnnecessary loss of time occasioned, 
there is daily expectation of a fearful accident, and last, thoueh not 
least, owing to the lack of water, tho train mileage for water traftie 
will always be five-elevenths of the train mileage for all other 
traffic, which will add immensely to the expense of working tho 


Dreadful disasters hove taken place in consequence of the want uf 
waiter, hundreds of Fellahs uoable to obtain it have been seized 
with a panic, and missing their way to the Ouadee Toumilat in 
search of it, have perished miserably in the Desert. The line from 
Cairo to Suez was comploted on the 7th of December, 1958, It is 
difficult to make an estimate of the cost, but it cannot be put down 
at lesa than 10,000!. per mile, | 

The time ooeupied on the journey from Cairo to Stez is from 
6to 8 or? hours, but the great expenses of working and the risk 
render it probable that the line will only be aed os a 
means of converance. We will now consider the means by which 
so desirable an end as shortening the rood to India may be accom- 
plished. 

A passenger leaving Bouthampton by the “Overland Ronte,” on 
‘the 4th of the month, arrtves at Alexandria on the 17th. Hoe leaves 
Suez on the 10th, and arrives at Aden on the 2ith: thus, including 
the 2 days crossing the lethmus, he fo 21 days-on the road from 
Southampton to Aden. Now it is most desirable that tho 1 
af the Red Sea ehonld be shortened, and I propose fo do if by con- 
tinuing thé railway along the banks of the Nile as far as Assouan, 
and thence ages the country to Berenice ; the total line from 
Alexandria to Berenice would be 690 miles, At present the journey 
by railway is 260 miles, and the question is simply whether tho 
remaining 430 oan be better performed by ateamboat oF by rail, 

Bvery one who hna travelled on the Hed Sea knows full well the 

occasioned by the intense heat. ‘The inconwinlence of the 
Port of Bace: ta ale well known, the ptoaniden being obliged to His 
at least 3 miles off the landing-pliee, Snex itself is simply a large 
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inn in the midst of the Desert, of mse only as on entrepid for 


The delays and difficnities met with on the present line from Cairo 

to Sues have already been alinded to, 

warding the present proposition of a milroad from Alevandria 
46 Berentoo, if tha speed of only 20 miles per hour was maintained, 
the joumey could be performed in 35 hours; add to which IZ hour’ 
rest at Thebos, and it will be seen that the entire passage will only 
dooupy this kame time now tuken up butween Alexandria and Suez : 
that is to my, the steamer will arrive as usual on the 17th, and the 
nails and passengers will be at Berenioe, which is one third of the 
way down the Red Sea, instead of ut Suez by the 10th, thus saving 

two clear days in our communications with India. 

“At Berenica there is a.good and mis harbour, with sufficient 
water to allow the largest steamers to come alongaide, and quays made 
for tha purpese; therefore pumenyer, mails, and cango conld ‘be 
tramderred without thy least difficulty or delay from) railway to 
“Dhue vntitniies are therefore « guin of two dayp in time, one 
third of tle Hed Sea pasange avoided, and « eunvenient harbour af 
the end of the line, instead of the miserable Port of Snez. 

The time of trateit might still further be reduced by the oon- 
atructiin of & pier at Alexandria, alongside which the steamers 
might go in wll weathers, and thus avoid the usual delays. 

Tho above advantages apply only to the improvement of the 
present Overland Houte, but Egypt and tho entire commercial 
world would share largely in the benefit, of such improvements. 
For instance, the entire Nile Valley bolonging to Egypt wonld, be 
opened up, aud a high road formed conducting to the heart of Africa, 
the inexhwnstible riches of which country remain yet, untouched. 

‘Finally, the port of Berenice would be adinirably sttuated for 
developing the Red Seu trade, which in at present lumbering for 
want of mech an eutrepit.* 

The maintenance of cur lnidian empire im its iutegrity in of vam 
imporinnes, and nothing oon ao surely consplidaty the mle of the 
macy he oouplry as 4 speedy means of communication with her 











Shirtening the route to India hy two days is, donbiless,a great 
gin; and, oe the time is past when the authorities can nesert that 
“thoy require no #team. to the Bust pt all,” itis to be hoped that 
ee ee eS ee ee 


Gardner Wilkinson differa ontively from these views, ond thiut th 
Rb ysieme er dpeanaeyny mie igs ae past wad ad coed onalll 
‘ymmnlity of water in it, even al high tide, 
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DA 


The Poenoess.—We have knew Captain Pim bh eds rion We 
sen aestaaatl i Eee “wh olfered to bol 


Sidnaleho walled actos that # great tam ks Lan rmcue 
Mure and its “oom bad Bl oda ormed that 
, sar Robert MC a yp Neandertals - We 


farther know that Captain Fim distinguished himself in ‘the alticnead tin 


the lute war in Chins, iy which he was severely wounded ail won 
Bis prometion, ait yw be sla bes thtonkeaseai grogmphicnl statist, The 
parebemets ha! diene it embraces « variety of ipartant | 7 

ta nay th diferent tinea of route atoms Ey Aa sree 





or conn), ond hag - plesk; tar (eer tctiad tho not pretend te 
care the mi ofthese various pl a be a oan to any that Cngrinin 
lingual nance Sk Hebert Ste ani deductions of ctr wery dik 
ss rte Sie oy whoa ervey Eyota Wel 
" ili wad MOOI 

pied ty fhe af (teats: 
W. Mosrerrn, F.n.a.a:—It is great: pi preemption in me lo offer an 


ee fg eat wick after the sntnent rade tle near whi 
ere ly fo the exumination of n Apennines y 
itis alas bee “apn t which I hed taken great intorest tH, and 1 wos 
its practicability till T hoard from Mr. Ste te 

enue existed between the levels of ui Hed Sea ond Mediterranean, which I 
had undarstood onl aie « wuffient ctroot to keep tbe Cntal open, 
That not being the cus, 1st once ceased to oonsider the work actionable, wo 





paceceiela Spuvog alleh evan that oa tery diffrent periods a cun- 
a earongr did exist, and on both occasions the Carial did tot go direct to the 
but joined the Nile; but nelther was intended dr required for large 
aad oe This I think offera no jeanne rime: pharpon bere T have 
tires times teen gt Suez, and on me occasion | en gating th vet bark 
inext about throo miles from Suez (to tho eust), w hich was gaid to hsv 
virothh Bat eatem Eso ost ay th lo 
invasion, pith galt 


HE 





ie 





Pe goer peace regarding adios 1 be ellewed te 
look aE the subject in an encinecring tte fm en 
ante of M, Leseops, mod T tind nothing in them to Justify the assertion that 

tha’ caval te npeacticabla. Saati first place, that canal ie on the minal dinege 


line Ietwoon Suez Motiterranean, with tw emul eeu 
tious, te terly sped the local Nesly ial tmgend we iho oan onan: 
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titans by cia Contuniacin?. (Dee ar a ght of minded tele tha 





; 


if jottics of stone marshal ‘frais thes show, coat only 1800. yer ‘iat ta i 
let Tireskwater, also of a eimilor orea rans built parity 


‘The Marseil 
Sok pak cha trees, incieasd Be ther sliss of BOL, nor Foot Uinewl ; mmil, aa 
this was tho a: foe the akere of | cael aarttaon 





234 A be props jon oe 08 | crt = 
rom Gamaryties prey Gat the cena raking: 6.000, , at catimeated. "Bot, 
exppeeing the ist of tha whole pret to exeeet that oi, tho object tay bey 


"The greatest 1 object T have hennt is the of | 
as to 
the frat of erie eto at of the Nile, He etate te fon the winds pene es 
north-weat, and ect in such « current pan the Pelosiam shore, & ther 
ti, 





with ths tdty bot a to take Tt wean for vessel t piesa 
those roads. He also states that the piers would mn ont into jhe mot brought . 
to the eastward | tho current fron the Nil, amd this render the works text 
always two sintetuetita of « nel Theol 


& 


leupeacticnble.* ‘There are 
in my hard a NP sy, ae eutiited + Obecrvations on the Hay of Peinstim,* 
2 Rinne Puilnrats sola carnnlandal’b pievien) be: thet carves OF tae 
foeroy of Egypt, ami anchored! it in that very bay for the purpose of testing 
In every respect the ob af On ite ar andthe rel re totally 
ak variance with what | been state seat the i trchedr baste aire t,o 





* 
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question. | take these statements of MI aul | fired his echeme haw 
tet with unanimous approval at arpa “town Manchester, ue, 
Dobtin, sai all the great commercial towns of Euglnnd,. 
why this ect swuld be praca nprcticn sien une 
| the investigations of. Commission cotsluting of the first anibo- 
rites Esrope, It ig tnt Henly y these man vonld’ compromise-their cha: 
Oe ee pase ity of a dahemne which’ ba now declared: the 
msi this paper to be satis of Copan Pay ot to ie Hae 





re Sele net upwards of 200,000. per sans, feck merlin a and 
pecie were kent across bere to the Le apne of 1.00300, 

i theaal Sethins Maris See taser the whicle 
pulse, ahd tetiens Wild ee road to Dna, cge of sea 

oll Mehmed All All ¢ At, md the Assn) Meee dans gk 

pot rere Ve thatil it were ” bile to eb 
Pomporen.| nace the ashinin. } igh hich our grat ahipe could sl 
of teas wilt inter meeragaley Hn feel and re saison that 
t 

it would Apia pdseipey ham | etrait fhe = wich and aed 

But, Wf a deep aml open pes eephorns would be oz 
a shallow ditch, open only to flat- bompedhhonta nemeiy feat trade Meena 
pc paaihmadenr e ticin of an inva Fee ree te be rasintedl with 

all our strength, Tho pereing ofthe fathm of Su on wae osettially 9 peo. 
a therefore eminertly Bibedk te bee eae) ete 
7 er twas Dot na cay ets jee sop: hn 
ws to ruliahle evidence, it wos practicable, 

was prepared, but would not add to the pretare drawn by his tn ie, 
Pim, of the Moditerrnnens. driven b north—qwaatern winds for nine monthe af 
ti) year'ot tha long, tow’ Hat chal , Siiri-Teaten shores of the Dbelin: fir 
ages on barr, treoless, devoid of etery kind of material asia) for pon- 
etrurtion by atenginecr. Bot, in referonoe to the echeme of ruining out on 
the soft sand of the Pelusium shore two stune breakwaters of a wnited lungth 
of herhurger and sever) miles, every atone to be brought either sea. froth 


fu 
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ree ne 8c etn of which wo th i of water 
Nila, otherwise gether gap reyp pect parmer ol Peary psy trary 
thts cost, {t was uncertain whether the desired result would be whtaitesl, In 
oll cases where an attempt say apace ep 7 YONIC below the low-water 
wanton Snr ol ne the gutakirta wf demirt, in the Ghuttat-Bew, 
for inatanoe, it invariably happena that at about the level of low-water a bed of 
Line: sand: ip met swith, ae Woe the cose al Masteroud op the Zalranieli, This 
conititutes an enarmous diltienhty par tephngiy  iiecanes of which it m 
scrinegh aang gy vinta! \ eer oat Whee eve soy i mig 
obtaln any great depth be he feey 30 sabes (KTH) fo ta 
antiual Nbr ae Bera ‘ormida ble tired. Thos in ie 
cap seve hoki labwrar of 80 or 40,000 tne men ar req lor the space of a 
month to clear out the feeder nt Sraseiak of junction; inthe Chitin, from 
20.000 ty 30,000 mm are 1; sad from 15,000 to 2),000 for the 
Chercaouich. Tin the caso of the Mode, all attempt to drekee it has been 


He 


necessity cart be almitied—s ereat dar 6 Tesomrees of the country is 
hue otcasionad, and ei arineann tas aoa. if possible, be aroided” 

ce ad «explana nerve pce Darr 
to travelon foot oc by camel over the diaputed land, ond see the dumda, 
ewanpe, ard the fat Pelosian shores with their own eves, ‘Ihe gencral 
public must form ther opinion on evidence, and aot by the number but the 
quality and the qualifications of the witueses, The feasibility of the monte 
originally rested on the theory of the Hed Sea being thirty feet above the 
Mediterranean, and Abus affording a headwater slmicing Fontes ashanne nia 
channal und keep a clear way thromgh the ortibeiel harbour proposed bo 
built ot Velusinm, While that al nik Bagi oe we a Getural ral Chex in 
1-43, ae —* ms pers a he ep 





Coralia teccines ‘ars j Serre inten ieee ree 


pout 
svory tiranch of bot in an historical, eeogrephical, ani 
Secercee Loria pasth eine tence 
eect Uae ACE angen gre And it-wes his (Mr, ney») 
been ciomiated in a poplar. fore 
the. project al reibogpe panna fs 





= 
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Leasepa' system ) 
ar a a, -_ Fs fee) al mi 


| matin: examination, | 
Ezyptian enginoers, agreed with Tulibot and Stephenson, But Mr, Stephen 
son was pirescit, and would doubtless give the remit of his apenas personal 
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She ** Bepioet*™ tia? of ho: *¥ Tnternatiindl Solin fic Commission,” copier of 
which, logether with an ails showing the contigarations af the Isthmus, hurre 
beun preacitel to the Soviet, From these elaborate works it will be sve 
that wvery possibly coutingengy likely tu cconr, atid every chjection Ilkely te 






be. raised, Huw Soe eallyss tell aut tet. 1 mmy farther mentian that, 
since rt peri of ite tears thoi, page marge hy ite tne end 
the whale ! i acted: will insite toe -aeuclinania wa dear 
at the ‘\areceaes Pa V hes it will be distinctly understood by 
ih ceutrcenkatien although IT represent the -Conpian rt Sa ap country, 
T have not taken purt iu Use Blocakal ons ith thie ibypoet 

with a viow finanrint co-operation. The tite for this biww 


sag das threw 
passed, wind the fi euhseriptions was cloeedon de G0th of Novenmler lat 
Year. The capital onbecribod, audihe amount of enlle required, have heed 
I: Nic thin wiateroent due to pryadlf in order to dispel any notloms, 
do not: bellowo omist hero; that T have entered. into this 
ith any other motives than to undeavanr, hewerss bneiie) tc 
: solanatiis, ida the ergument wich have bean pu 
Sees iette bame eye In concliion, J com 
ts reacting the fatty of the end ny have been place 
hen the the: pale:of controversy 2 never thilem J elu! bi ape stall times te 
any juformation which it ie in my power to-give to this Societe. I 
Pectiand i Tent creat aved ab the Sie dhe practical epesaticus. Mr 
wat Is Migyedam gral lading aor the pooeek 
ul iia or mewett: ity itt be * & ont 
caigergl a peat ey cnt Shit CEeekediee ote 
materiais have already heft I bare been Sip all the pre- 
veps we being taken for eammnucing tho worky: Pen ined 
 thaz, belore six years have elnpusd, this great whith hie sec 
dell the suita of tain for omnrieg, misy be foalty anil suecessiully wolwed 
the heneiit of ali nations, 
, Komor Srerncseny, Seiad sorties entered this room with « fim 
Vio -avedd al) comtrorenial Ae pete pt pani ith 9 nore laiterticn of 
Ssasavtin-soaine thelr soccainae t rad as | Poot ran) iy of 
der prema tet al pa es turion walker. over it, wiles eonodire 












e 


1am) malntensnes of thie Umbertaking abel ‘veyont th power of 
inan, Now; tha most-wensrkable atuionient Teves boant ‘of was the ona 
just now, prthempelars noe difference of level between thie tw eras 
Fenitered the 2 Tore practicahtv than ever. Nogralll; elaboe, and L-wens 
litluced to begin thn taveatisntion, fre its helng stated ae a positive fact that 
there eas « diffemmen of 30° fect in the level—a cirenindance whieh wonkl 
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‘Port Bait, and ouk inte the iotediotely grrewt the corse 
ath Cel shi to Seep the ae Tt the most 
aerate! Gorm in workl Li pircgect tery fe lnte’ en =a ona 

which fas : mt alancat of’ th-weet wir 


it. rfl adiersnmich in w rotigh sa, da fe not enter betwen be 
Wig ape there in no sentmin, except in fine weather, who wonld 
vauinrs to approach soch @ place. Tw iseidow [i at-will: nocnesfiila ond anteenyees 
nut be aharbour of refasemmde, apd. we know from experionos in our 
ommniry Leister om Mary cm Hcsmuc this woulil open up. Hteallv, tha qihivaical ig. 
culties are believe inainmountahle Sy the harbumr were made, 3 
<2 fete mite trap. The current carried the mud of tbe Nile in an 
easterly direction, amd if you erect a harbour of refage, whieh mean a. 
harbrar, i will beoome aml trp. That is the peatiliarity of 1 diel tas, 
I believe lt to le nearly troe, if not absolutly true, that them ix no 
harbour in the world maintained on the delta of a large river: I know 
delta of the Rhone, the delta of the Po, anal the dolta of the Tannhe, and J 
know the delia of the Nile. They are all alike: incxrable of maintaining a 
linrhoor of | refogo, or even a coed lusbotir of enteanes + the the harbor wonld 
abeolutely be filed up in a fow years: And with Teapest to the sce Ferrey | 
now that it is proved there is no diferwuce df level, it wold reall remain m 
Ktagmant ditch, end mmet.ever remain: 20, Whoever haa travel lin over that 
district. and sen the s gamle, mat | bwoukl | 
dredse, not-only the harbour, tayt the canal it 


Mu, Linge’: Stilemet:” i 
The very existence of Holland depends upon the | 
played in works of this description, aod ML, Cia otine« whiel 
time te them, hike inder the Dute Duh Govemaantiionetororene een 
the Water Htaat, -Survly the opinion of sock amen must be of value, and we 
are naturally curians ty axeter te what ‘rimwa this pentle ntwrtcicm se | 
the fossibility of making the canal. [appears thut MM. 
more than two mouths of bis valle time to avery elabornte personal murray 
of the entire tract, returned from Ezypt with views dinyotrienlly oppeaiia t0 
thom expresuesl y Mr. Ste ins, and conuiders the pon-txistenor of any 
difference of jnrel the Iwo s00d aa at clroumstonoe whiel will great! 
po smpear paiement nythared ye grite eter 
the ns oa air ot ow et ta ote : 














fis igtiend fisiniuane ina Auutriy a 
tionsily the viawe thd be Bi Cane preg atlteinpete oy heres 
sion Ges teaseasl hss Of iat of Bicrare Paloorapa, Minlutar of Mohlin oan 


canola leaves no doubt ag to the value of his testimony 
“Bat ret this ehomid not be considered exfticiont, the opinion of Mf 
Lantse, (Chief Husginans of the Weehe of, thee pista Seah beep mv late 
M. Lintsson,. HH pineal Engineer to the Imperial. France, 








Seieetediiey BL Man ad, Ins } ported: | M. itignalt de Genoulliy, Bears 
fxvne) may m Lies 
Admiral of the Titiagial Marnie ull | ie init Pe Tin. 
Martine, evel teeniber of the Gomncil af the are ep af at 
oe: this npr val: because thee mosreesay| ) Mr. 

ete viewe et) aire t hy 
Stephen, vivepgtca Yo te sll by te the eminent wiytmeer { here 





atvi. member of the Council for 
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“The opinions of the late Mr, Rondel and Mr. M‘Cilean are opposed to’ Mr. 


- ™ Messrs, Rendel and M'Clean sp capaiteyst tae Petey in nearly 
® Greet line betworn Suet and Port + = tee lavel topewater 

the whole length (05 mils) 10 be 20 fet above low-wnter of the | eifi- 
termican Sea, The embankment to be carried into the deep water of the sex 
at earch extremity, © ta toavod the notessity of dredzi a Baie ge al 
constructed similar to the sea’ lock of the eins 





be ; ae | perfectly . 
that there existe in this f tom aa tor the 
mae ep oh 
ni | th mortality cansed by the 
making of the Mabmouwilich ail cou whee 3 conch pent la 
icy, eeetnie that if the angument holds gocl nealnst the canal, it must neces- 
eave tetan woe ria eapchey own plan fora rallws 5 but Test the 
a it forward steps bese i 








Sereda the ft ging othe taal, when toy thes 0 nen era 
inte ofthe woe proper toola, and the cnshlifal 
lahis possess a positive talent for all descriptions of ensthworks feu 


. 
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contnries Lavy disptayed Oe ee ee 

” pmaaon for fe eines ae cons Eevpt would be nothing and neslect of seh ae 
wonld condemn her to. barremnness, purerty, and Ko E | 
oonld through work of this dese in wich « oclimate. though 
ute vend better skilled than ihe Fellahs, it is on ondoubted and 
¢eatablisbed fact thata Eurepean lation donk not continne to exist lure » 
af eettlora te themselves tolerahly 


the firet nearetion manner to - oth “ty hal 
Well wi first, but they languish in the tnd, tho second becomes vory ne 
exhausted, and the third « mit-altiosether, hile le on incontestable fact. 
in, Pim states "that towards the Bay of Polusitim the depth of 2h 
That tae preva winds expwar of the Hay of Peis, the. kore 
That tie. provailine wi OX Patier rac 2 i usitim, neem cx 
the coast, and the absence of hund-muarks, increase the danger of navigation," 

“That the quantity of alluvium carried Wy the easterly current ti the 
Mediterranean, towards the Ray of Pelnsinm, would have the nffset of choking 
np an gine mason airy mips ot waren 

“Now J beg to oleerve that in L857 the Commission of Engineers fixed. tho 
outhet of the canal at 25) kilomitres (17 nog h aay ap ot weabrand of the 


from thea: x, agers 
i asia ‘olan reset er eeleeh ley ya 


. Mf, asctiga) tact his ai rtiomerartrucaip aly 9 of Pelusium, 
frequently oheorted this se ition at intery gion fe 
phe ii had heen blowing all night. Lf it weee ¢ | to bring « veasel.tn 


ram ore wh rcaijsekegend desagins 
‘Hoe sockern’ The = sa declern. tat ton a of er 


terminate, fi should: mareorer, > remarked, that vt theca 
anent, of Austiian anil French | for. a eo te 
veestls @ in: what was called the Caravan Trade, onthe coast of 
and Syria, equEMNy maight whelter is lhe seater part of the Gulf of Pulw. 
is auiiowne proof that these cossta ary far from being eo formidable 
stihiy ee were ‘teeta to be in the absence of any, positive s Koewiedges of thn 
facté: and it may be taken for certain that a vessel, abeltered from tle w.s.w. 
vinils, could keep her meorings with long cablee during all. weathers iu water 
of 12 mbtres (30 feet) depth. 
“ Io farther confirmation of these facta, The te call the athention. of the 
mesting- to the mport of 7 he Phitigret, entitled "(beerrvations 
iguve dane la Tals the Pelt," ir ighae a a 
fed | fina reais ai La oo a ap we | 








Ste wes wate’ wlll ia Seon samataae 
der to peach 2 depth of 10 iétees (32 fret), Thakion Ase 
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(2aJees). Tinlengsh woul be 2500 iabions (27BC yards). ‘Pais yeneral dines 
(28 feet). [te length would be 2h) mbtres (2734 varda). , diren= * 
sc er te ere Levee 4, amel the extremity af one will bo 
btl y deflected, 20 that the tangent of the two hesda should Ha exactly a. 
enn. al be wascty 1000 mates in hn Neca? agp 
“Subsequent investiqutions lave, however, } San to dis- 
reas 3 some bel itr ye pecie of these jetties, ihe patie of thee 
sand being nuflicimtly firm to admit of dredging operations being sucectsfully 


y this memns'a sheltered roadstent, or outer port, wonld te. formed, wan 
anperth 40 hectares (26 acres), perfectly wnat a from the =", 
winds which prevail tong this comet, and bring-with them the greatest part of 
shart send maceeense Senet is ihe 

praher ee point; und there will, aeort of inner-road formed by the 
madsleml letween Ube The mot ile. yosilaiansl silt he 1e0) 






to be found alotig the shore, and the 4 peer Gy tenntanp st "Thia 
nse rages pee yn without any admixture, to a depth 


from A tof} métine (2A pia The mod does not commence mnti 

heyoud this ran shows t is oaly ub adepth of 10 mbtres (32 feet 8 aches 
thal pure mui , aod. from thence it stretches ont to an indefinite 
datas fr the Mediterrancan. The here and there a few 


Though 
vector ao eas Se pestiak k bee ieclls tp ‘aro of insignificant dimensions, 
rah uteseding 10)fs 10 nitro 32 to 40 feet) eins i 
mitres (10 to 15 inches) in rest, Boch ds pamrtictal 
and have not bean subjected to the effects wisi thea pun rely 
siden erry ea ae wi ft would entirely 












Eleventh Meeting, May Oth, 1859, 

Sm RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Present 
Prssextatoss.— Capt. (0. Chaney, te : Capt A. ft. Murcheao ; 
Const WoT. Pritokond : and. Bonsdon' Power, Beg..} store: presented 

pom thir electinn, 

Evecrioxs.—. C. Bailey, wxi; Rt. Fidler, was and Joke Eisere, 
Eaqre. 5 ware elected’ Follows. 

Exomrminss.—Several Maps and Manas of fortified towns, do. in 
Italy, presented by the Governmont of Rome; and Maps of Tinited 
Sinton lteter wives om Lake Michigan; were exhibited. 

1, Notes om thi low Dawike, By Maron Stoxes, nm 
Communicated by Carr. RK. Cornreson, a.x., 0.08, 
Tae * lower” portion of the Danube beging at the Iron Gates, and 
has-an'entiraly ifferent charanter to that of its upper course, It 
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spreads into many channels whose banks aud beds change yearly 
and even month!y,—« cause that renders charts of little value to its 
navigators. The vessels naed in the river seldom draw more than 
4 feet, and even that iv too much for the Lron Gates in autumn. 
Sea-cuing yéasels rarely, if ever, pass Oltenitza 

Tho final subdivisions of the Danube are as follows: Ist, the 
Klis brunch, which coutaina }ttha of the whole river. Itformaadelia 
of its own, and enters the sea in five principal chanmels; “nd, the 
St: George's branch, which contains ppths; and, thirdly, the Sulina 
branch, which contains the remaining Jythe. The Sulma is the 
only navigable outlet; but the St. George would be o fir better 
one if the bar that obstructs its mouth were removed or timed by 
a canul, For the St George is broad and deep up to tts very 
mouth, while the Sulina is-narrow and obstructed by shoals. 

The land between Galatz and the head of the delta ia marshy 
and med-grown, and devidedly lower thin the banks of the river, 
exdept at thees paints where epurs ef the Dobruilscha mountains or 
portions of the steppe extend to them, Inmmdstians occur evary 
five or «ix years. ‘The Delta itself is rarely, if ever, flooded ; it js 
covered with « dense mass of rveds, and on ita higher parte with 
foresia of ash and stunted oak. There are data by which the rate of 
increase of the Delta may be measured, for » map is in existence, of 
the date 1769, in which the Rilia branch is monde to enter the sea at 
the point where we now find the Wilkow: Bascin—that ie to say, at 
five miles from ita present mouths. Aguin, there is another Russian 
plan, without date, but giving the city of Odessa, whioh was founded 
‘in 17090, and which represents the mouth of the Kilian at the same 
place, but indicates the commencement of » formation of islands in 
front of it, which seem to be ihe ground-work of the present Kilia 
delta, ‘There wae an a¢tonl survey made in. 1829-30 by the Hussian 
Government, and another by HUMLS. Medien, under Captuin Sprett, 
in 1857. ‘The delta had increased 4000 feet in that interval of time, 
and the ling of 4-feet sounding had advanced in'a still greater pure- 
portion, Many statistical detaile are appended to the paper, and. 
arguments in favour of the various plans proposed for improving 
the navigability of the river are discusM. ) 


‘Mu. Hasnrox, rn.os,, eid: In rising te adilrers «few words bo you, Sir, 
tpon this subject, [do so with the view: of recommending there whi have 
lusrd the paper road not to piace too mmmeh exmildeore fix that brown ditted 
the soar U7; becunes it ie aleolutely Inpomible, when we look at the 
ainonut of matter bronglit down by other nvers, aod which bas tended to the 
formation af the déliaw of ofhmr rivers, thet we can look wpots thhs movyeuent— 








that patnt of view, theroforn, the impression which lias bees left an my own 
tind ts this:—that, either the supe that rire ms tho cossi-line in the year 170, 
as eshibitedd Lip that dotted line, are excesdingly faulty, or that, if that really were 


the Vow of coust at that pericad, it must have hem owing io sone abnormal 
Hate of things; and that, owing to achange uf currents, sa) ee 
to other cz fate which wear not at presen! capable of entering, the line 
of ocast ena Tic them in ite normal state; and that suk uently jf han 


that. coast daring a given period, 1 thisk that the incre t given pa 
o0 1b of ee if be 

uch, for instance, az the 
= LF 5 with 





Cianees, the Miasiasippl, anal civers of that cless—we fini 
here stated ia altogether ott of propartion to hing we are 
In those rivers: ao puch ms, bollent, dhat 2 on onis look open it aa all r 
eronecus. I dare say that those centionen who are Acquainted with the old 
Writers will reollect the oractl ore cna btrabo with respect to thin 
Pyramna, one of the rivers in Asia Minor, 4 ech on 
Spermneia quantity ef eas and mnd that ite delia waa expected (o increase ip 
a0 eros extent >— 

“Hise vpoylur Jeter der Kivpor farpras. 


the delta of the Pyramna should he increased to eo Jarer an extent Wy the mod 
bromaht down from the interior, that tt should strotch along {ton nach land pf 

yprua. Now we know that the delta of the Pyramue has not increased one 
mile since that waa written, Therofore, U must warn thee who have heard 
formal state of increment which ia to he expected as resyi tins from the tatier 
brovight down by muy of the great rivers of the globe during the poried thar 
haa bern raf to. 





2. Observations on the Ceagraphy of Coutral Africa. By Janes. 


Maggies, Eeq., F-.G,8, 












‘Rilimandjaro every day that it was cleur, und «ren passed anne 
time within five or «ix miles of the snow-covered part; and who, in 
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natives deseribed the melting of the white material before the fire, 
&e;, dc. Kropf, who also saw the enow, speaks of the river ieming 
from it ag running to tho eastwand: he aleo gives the report of a 
lurge river lying far to the N. W.of the mountain, and preeunred to 
be the Nile. 

Turning to the White Nile, we have the accounts of the two 
Egyptian expeditions, the first of which sppesm to Mr. Macquees 
to give the most reliable latitudes; i reached 9° 30° N, lat. and 
pty Blom. from. Greenwich, where it waa sio;ped fir want of water 
on Jan. 26, 1840, At that time the breadth was 1370 feet, and the 
greatest depth from 5 feet to 6 feet. Here the oonntry had begun to 
be rocky, ani th Rep ace Soe ees its character. Werno's 

: d Egyptian expedition ix sufficiently cor- 
roborative. Dr. Keasblichar Risde hie: stvor-xt eequsbetniens650 
feet browd in the dry season, and from 5 to § feet deep. From 
Loquek to the farthest known point, that of Don Angelo is the best 
aeoount: he was there in 1852. He describes the cataract af Garbo 
in presumably N. lat. 2° 40°. Sixty miles ‘beyond this te Robingo, 
and then Lokoya, where an affluent runs in from the est. Beyond 
Lokoya the White Nile is mall rocky river. 

The reports collected by travellers, such as Broce and Harris, 
are then discussed, and afterwards thoee of Ptolemy, The paper 
conalndes with the following account of the recent atatementa of 
AM. Leon — 

“Some very curioné and important information connected with the 
countries wear the sources of the Nile haa just been received from & 
French missionary (Piro BR. PF. Leon), dated at Zanzibar, Aurust, 
last year. Thir missi ‘had been in Enorea. Te statew that 
Ded sac Bacacetand vied Set Bena te the sac GA to Kuff, the 
journey ooeupying 24 deya This, by mature estimation, is about 
tp niien alee but they never actually travel more Uian 10 miles 
on an average. ‘Tho estimated distance is 860 geographical miles, 
which ia tolerably socurate. Twelve days’ journey south of Raffa, 
he states, dwell a people called Amar, noorly white: they have 
written books, und « language different from cither the Ethiopic or 
Arabic. ‘They build houses and villages, and cultivate tha gronnd. 
They ure rightly conjectured to be the romaine of Christian nations 
which in early times spread far to the south of Abyssinia, till they 
werd overmm, museacred or scattered, by the savage Galla It has 
been repeatedly asserted that such remnants of Eastern Christian 
Churches were seaftercd over thia partion of Africa. Pour days’ 
journey from thy Amara M, Leon says there is a lake, from which 
an aitinent of the White Nile is seen to How. A. Leon -mupposse 
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this to bo the source of the Sabot, but it is-more probable that it is 
the main stream of the Nilo. 

The Amara, he says, dwell between 2° ani) 3° N. lat., and have 
tome tribos of coppar-coloured people, who divell near the equutor, 
subject tu then, No Mussulman can venture to enter this country.” 


The Presnexr introduce! Captain Spoke to the Meeting, asd explained 
that he had within the hut two dave tinky returned from the vbewety io whch 
Mr. Maciptmen's bape more particularity hid tefermuce ; atid contd therefore 
epely somo tein) informasion | 

CAPTAIS Sree, Fo8, add: After Arriving ot Zanaflinr, we had to walt 
sconsidyrable time, somo months, nntil the masika, or Tally seaact, world ‘he 
‘over, beftte we could peuttrate [rito the inferior, It was emnorally advine! 
that we shoal doe,  Lrority: the interim Captain Horton and aenlf tale 
B abort coast tour, first to Me mem, god thie procera! down the coat te 
Paige Leaving that place, we ascended the powmstistvec: atul arrived ai 
Lé we, a mall military otation beloneltrs to Priten Majid. Here we ware 

Opplied with « emallescort of Bolooch flier, who accompanied 14 aories 
Some hills, by an upper toute, to Fueu, thevapital of Ceumbar, where we-weng 
After visiting bim for ons day, the ahortuess of our supplies ommpelled sua ta 
retrace our eles by va force and rapid cara following down close.alony the 
banks of the saree river util we aswin urrived a Pangani. Thos ended omr 
Ws at Cansitar, in constructing the equipment of a curaran, 
Hinghlnr tribe of | hin. the interior of Africa, called Wanyan 
Hteral translation of which signifies people wf the moon, These virgo 





ate prufessiuoally voluntary porters: they annuatly tring down’ fv ng i ‘ 
fost in hartor for themanlves, o¢ othurwise for the Arsh, At thatched 
the rainy stason Captain Hurt aml mystll loft Zanzibar, with a carat 
muneting about eighty men: having previously sent ot. some supplies in 
aiticipation of our arrival, Unable ty collect q enfficiont caravan for the ene 
veseten of ont kit, we prrchased a rember of diem being (ahont thirty). — Thea 
Ma) aeobened, anil with on escort of twelve eet apt lors, | yirasiela 2 So 
Bavelling over alow alluvial plain, ny the course of the Riven re iat 
Hungomero, a village situated uncer the const mires, which struck ts as fear. 
pf a ig with Ue weaiern ghatite of Initia, Hird pt dlits 
illness a cousiderable™tima, Afcrwarils we crowed so eonterns ghanta, (hi 
ca, Which 1 sscertained tobe abont O00 fet. Gry the 
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longitude. My companion, Owptain. Burton, tiuahle te qroored farther, 
wool here; whilet 1, taking just sufficiewt provisions for. 4 period of atx 
wiekt nisin. kmarch date north, to lutitnd 2° 30° wath ; atal there dis- 
ootrmred ther att extromityol the Nyansa, a Lake, called by: the-Avale 
Ukurers, 6 local nae for an: lalansd et it, to whick the merchants po ih 
of ivory, hag apse tr 9 CWA oor Eine (4000 feat), 
erent tom than the average height of all the plstens land we traversed. Ip 
reverting to the ss yao leche bea by Lake Nyanxa to be tho great 








ever heant of any jimstt ot her ey to tie pall oree and ‘of ‘tha Labs a 
reapevialle Gowahilituerchunt asatred me that, when coupe: in traffic some 
oily to the northward of the Linn ‘and tho westward of thia Inke, 

ee ee ihe ahrdbeere 

sich hr og pan esa nea 





in sab gente pi 

iv eetciwatie a lore, precianly siz is found in 

thi Oven Quore, Gonld this be bei uot the expedition st by Naa 

abel All sep: thee Sls bs Yoviner years? Concern 

Nile, sbearmeent st eunple a have said before: cp aribppeammaet oo 

at pots Nitidedese nee ye ‘Site tiesto Ts ow thet 

from the north and porth-matem slopes of thea s dinning t cape hevemstel 

immense volumes of water pour dowtrln a sorth-easterly direction, tra 

a flat sershy Land, intarsectad by wane very large, wn! nmy (they. say TO) 

suvallor streanis. Again, ou the western side, we hieor from Dr. Krapf, that the 
Komia, if drited te rin of ite wetten slopes in a) 





ing ect dies that 

va Li nayed atitl cad on the Lith of aay, theta : 

ia tty ointinnous, Soper-aaturtion, | should imecine glace: i char 
Leer ae thins oath minibern able of (ue aforesaid mont-sbuped mots mocistain, 


systematically in accordanen to the tatio of sexecnal | 7 bot 
sotmean a distnoee, could nol bo very great. Bufflcc ito ety, that TF aaw the 
Maiagara tirot, which emondtet from nent the axis of thee hills tobe. to 
highty oral state on the Sth of June rire pie mere on 

Is 

Farther, It woukl bo highly erronsoces to that the Nile coh hove 
: erent ffinctnations from any Other sro cilmins, Were the 
Nile au ited by stow, ta tome. theoriate-enppoes, : poronnial whmme would 
ever be thir seme, hate soosld lor tis sratersal Heituntians Mhaireibie ins 
int cemaeqnanoe of its constant and near approximati the ‘path of thr sun, 

By these dimoveries, the ald atl wrroeour hh chin of whieh atitSieat 

of mountains extending actona tha continent of Afries from enat to west, 

it vin of the Zi an iow ae Mountain of th Move ne 
fore now anmhilated. However, it is worthy of remark, that the. ereseend- 
shaped: mionstein, which we Se on See ene eee 
ee 
wot slasexs Kilimanjaro and Koenia, and is weet be a Capac 
cy of tio Prive The Wanyarnwest tribe has cemedhneiererspere 


uildivte ob all 






a. Tesouls sa bpoual heteaatr 
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cain ROR en ee ee 


na Pao ami sousiderable age ah hay cr near mr tog est “pad 


general state of henlth: weakress and iain not being the 
dito which I had to combend with. ae hititudes: were iakea bythe 
oe et ee ee @ an average from ten to fifteen miles 
ca Sel nmpsteremrroeon the peincipal ee —— 

Me cntntry by y lunars, on pile reliance, ne mimans 

which | took -ahow ao litte deviation. The intermediats 
rynrepsbie ie very closely 7 the altitudes of the country | traversed I 
determined by b stair teeeancaiaton ‘oo which [ also place very great relis 
ance, We hala thermotneter ant pedometer, sel several chmnrnmeters, The 


wrformance of these solar w target was Henig, bat satisfactory: inden, 
finally, I had to Hg np oe string and ballet pendalum to best the while 
taking oy lonary in the latter stage of the jure There now can ‘be no 
duult that this groat luke, the Nyon (Captain Speke now tothe 


mup fs the great reservoir af the Nilo anid that ita waters i Lngpare Sven 
the position visited by me on ita southern extremi 
$)° north-lutitnde, lying acres the equator, nod washes out that suppesnd "hr 
of moustaina, called the Monntainn of the Moun, which siamis a exnbiapbeny « 
¥ in all our atlnes. 
eet St neaian) =to: sioky he corttal bis tal through. 


De, Bicsar, "yakn.a,” desired some farther information concerning the 
paced ete rbaclan erpapet eee 
feuch mal tes ati 
Mu. Macquens, rues. mid the question oi aka seereeis oe Ge Nile | had 
coat him moch trouble and Teteirel, and lin wos sure there waa no mwterial 
ertur either is longitude of latitude in the position be had sacibed to them, 
a little to the cxetward of the meridian of 85°, and a litte northwant 
of the equator. That wae ihe Fi ‘om ths een hile. The 
morhinins there were exceedingly k from the equator north to Kaity 
Crores. All the authorities, from west, north, or south, now 
ae eesk Ad Gecitomineete an upc Viana eens matter, mgrecd with him + wind 
Spent they seni all bn mistaken, De KOfe had teas eal it wa 
posible they could all he mistaken, Dr. Krapt hod been within o every 
distances of it; he was more than 180 miles-from Momios, and he saw 


fe 


ib 





mow tipoo the mountaina, He conversed with the who cone fre 
them, awl whe told hit of the snow anil execer if the fomnpy 
tare, «~The line of rid poe apr pop 

abore the sen. aft accamut of the navieution ef the White "Nilo 
the Eeyptian ox , it wan them given ug 8° 30° ON. lot. and 81°: 
lat. At this la polis. the expedition -n baek fir want of a3 = 
of water. - Ntate pe ites tes bones nena 

ant than any others weriously piva 

iver coming down. from the mountains in question, and running south east. 
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ward, tad been cleariy stated by Dre y partionlar. oon- 
cerning them. He aboald Uke 6 ow yegiortndet 1 anid was to the 
parthwari of the hea did they nage gem ¥ pavessiy rep bet rn 
the lake? How oonhc be mistaken f 
Carrise Secs tortie, They were not mistaken; and if th pure 
waed their journey f0 milew farther, would uudoubtedly y Fron ent found 
themeetves at the northem bordnrs af thie 
Me Macqures said that other Davellers: Den Angelo for instance, had 
teen within one ands half deme of the Equator, sud svw the nwuntaln of 
Kimborst under the Line, and persitied in the siatoLuent, adding, that trarellem 
hail heen op the river until Keep Suen it o mere brook, He felt covinest 
that the large lake alinded to | Captain Speke was not the source of the 
> i paar reece would be so, for it was wet at a muiliciently, bien 
ti 
The | presented to the » when full Feed: in conjunction withe 
aa clearly show akties maliceh Abad no connection with A 
that (ti hes po connection whatever with abit or fiver tw the 
2 ares iogn guaran the swelling of the river Nile proceeds from 
rains wf peeceere ied cut, ne wat stated emphatically to 
Saline Use Fe Meira ey ptia: Amorois 2000 years or AZO, 
2°°N, lat. them isa great cataract, which boate emnot pee It 
in allen ha. About hali-way (60 miles) above, amd. between this cataract : 
atl Hobage, the of K the river becemes by narrow a ip be 
cf wd bridge { by a tree thrown ocross it. Above Gherba no 
=> ww i Gatewah omtog wg obey wee. 3 
LONE, TEES, Fas, thought aes r. Macqueen 








quills | with the faote stated by Captain 6 as resulting 
from: kis aml Captain Borton's aie he every great tiver had mow 
than une aguroe. He iilnstrated hie ubservation by a practical mferones to 
Siies eight Goa eee ight eanthaer mapas ere thie min - hon 
gers © for wources, all conversing ot o wrist ty one great 
‘The only questi, therefore, was, which of thosy branches shonid be con- 
didote! the chief acures of the river? But each might by equal in age and of 
equal distance from the point of junction. "The fact was, they were all sonroes,: 
a ye wan cht rate oh natntains ne mat fron cmt to West, 
Pifum forth to south mcr Equator. Tange ep 

doubla watershed to the exat ml to the west. ‘The rivers olwerredl Kmpt 
cst Se , ran dawn to the eastward, bot other rivers (deseribing thers om 
ue) rndown to the westward. Consequently thor werr two diieetions 
the walters ron frotiexactly thesame locality. What, therefore, cok 

eae reasonable than to snppose that the water parting to the wetwank § 
aloth!) mn into dhe lake mention by Captain Speke Accl os this tobe: 
wee at an elevation of 4000 feet above: the ea, orl the depression of the. 
country was from the lake towurds the north generally, as indicate! by the: 
pote of the Nile, which had been traced un to within 24? of ihe anyrapras 
itl more than best wi etomidate ml i cist the 
Nile, and thas ¢ houring sources woul bo found in the enoie-ponite 
res Capa ee Ke eens panini tay ci [ nee bal being 

n c r Ween In of there 

ms cane aor the cs a. thelr elevation mei tieceamarily 





heh yoy ian dc ypeseypor er freed lag wet apheresis 
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nation or tribe living in the neighbonrhood of the Take Weng the same with 

that of the moon: mistakes In modern thor aro tmobile io to awsociatione meh 
weaker than this, 

Hut o full discusdion of Captaina Warton anil Spoke's Inhotrs rowut the 

eancessThepetitadin ‘ecasion; meanwhile we are-eati¢fied that important 

discoveites: have bean inade: 

n. rescence har Bal eon lhl targpecyt etal machessgihe ate 

. rey it would not fall where the Egyptian hind Left it, wiz, 

&? 30° north on the 26th of Jamin +, hut Te then fell’ wo: fast that the 








Eases wrong; the river wold be Hooded, » in Tantiary, tn 
pluce of fallé this he thought suttled the rar vr 1d testion, Hae ails 
foltte! the the ‘Nile. snust have morn saves teanlene ye ate one of them 
went w) far south; if j it did, the pencil | beach pea have certainty beet 
flonded in Januiry, whereas in that menth it fall’: fart at Ue emi of 
icra. hyde a raise towards the Equator and the caine fell to the 
mgr deutch aditna ae 

Cotowet SveEs that tropical rains north of ihe Equator com= 
mencod in June, 

Me. Macgresw sald he hod Won speaking of the south 

Carta Srexe obtained bin infirrmation of the ‘tries nding turth- 
wars, i tne of tow Sigh 
soins whem he had previonly received excellent onl triste 

informations, and he frit ba might rely on “what hep fied etated, fe in 

mga te poh me prea oar aed gaan oe curroborated bis 


PROCEEDINGS 
THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, 





SESSION 1658-0). 
Tiuelfth: Méeting (Axsiversary), 1 pas,, Afey Zand, 1859; 
Sin RODERICE 1. MURCHISON, Peesinest, in the Chair, 


Tar Minutes of the previous Meeting haying Leen confirmed, the 


regulations respecting the Anniversary Meetings 
whim the President appointed A. G. Findlay and John Lyons 


M‘Lood, Exyre., Sermtineers for tho Ballot. 








Lieut-General Peter de la Motte; ¢..: Capt. Richard F. Burton ; 


Capt. William F. Tytler; and Stephen W. Silver; Frederick B. 
Montgomerie; Coleridge Kennard; Walter F. Leslie, of New South 
Wales; Edward W. Beers, Colonial Secretary of New Zealand ; 
and Christin Hellmann, Esqr., were proposed az Candidates for 
election at the next Mooting, 

The Report of the Council, with the Balance Sheetfor 1556 and 
the Estimate for 1250, wna then read and adopted, 

The Preaideut next delivered thea Founder's Gold Medal to ‘Cupt. 
Richard F. Burton, for his various exploratury enterprises, anil 
especially far his porilons expotlition, in company with Capt. J. EL. 
Speke, to the great Lukes in Eastern Comtral Africa, 

The Patron’s or Victoria Gold Medal wae delivered to the 
of Carnarvon, on behalf of Captain John Palliser, for the valnable 
resulin of his explorations in Britich North America and the Rocky 
Mountaing. 

A Gold Watch, awarded to Mr. J. Macdongall Stuart, for his dis 
coveries in South and Central Australia, was delivered to Count 
P. Ede Straelecki for tranemiszion to him. 

The President then rend his Anniversary Address, for which o 
unanimous Voto of Thanks was passed, with o request that he 
would allow it to be printod. 

‘At the conolusion of the Tallot, the Serutinvers apa ee 


' VoL. 111. 
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changes advised by the Council had heen adopted; Sir Roderick T. 
Murchison, the Presidont, retiring at the expiration of his second 
year of office, to be enceeeded by the Earl of Ripon: the vacancy 
among the Viee-Presidents, occasioned by the retirement of Hear- 
Admiral Sir George Back, to ba supplied by Sir Roderick T. Mur- 
chison; and those among the Ordinary Councillors; cansed by the 

® retirement of Lord Broughton, Lord Dufferin, Lieut.-General (. R. 
Fox, Colonel J, H, Lefroy, o.4., the Bishop of Oxford, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, and Colonel T. M. Stecle, to be filled by Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Bart., the Hon. F. H. G, Calthorpe, w.r., Captain the Hon. 
J. Denman, u.x., Lanrence Oliphant, FEsq., Major-General J. E. 
Portlock, ne., and J. A. Warre, Esq., up, 

Thanks having been voted to th» President, Vice-Presidenta, 
Members of the Couoil, Auditors, ond Sorutineers, the Presidant 
finally directed attention to the usual Anniversary Dinner, and the 

eoting adjourned. 





é 


PRESENTATION 


OF THE 


ROYAL AWARDS 


To Carpram EB. F, BURTON «xp Curracm JOHN PALLISER. 


Tae Preeident read the following statements explunatery of the 
grounds on which the Council had awarded the Royal Medals re- 
apectivaly -— 

The Founder's Meda) of the Royal Geographical Society has heen 
adjudicated to Captain R. F. Burton, of the Bombay Army, who has 
explored a vast region of Eastern and Central Afric never before 
traversed by any geographer; and for the discovery of the great in- 
tornal lake of Tanganyika—the more northern lake of Nyanga being 
discovercd by his condjutor, Captain Spoke. 

Captain Burton te well known for his most interesting joumey, 
under tho auspioes of thin Soctety, as-an Afghan pilgrim, to the 
Holy places in Arabia in the autumn of 1855, a5 recorded In our 
Journal, vols; xxrv, and xxv., and in the popular account of ‘it 
published hy himself, ‘These watamitl showed Captain Burton to 
be on accomplished Orientalist, and admirably fitted for o traveller 
among the difiicultics of Eastern countries, 

In the ensuing year he volunteered to explore Eestern Africa 
from Berber to Zanzibar, accompanied by Lieutenant Stroyan ani 


Lieutenant Speke, the latter of whom had been for several years: 


collecting the faumaof Little Tibet and tho Himdilaya Mountains. 
In 6 preliminary journey, Captain Burton, alone, succeeded in 
reaching and describing Eorar, never before visited by Europeans. 


Lioutenant Speke, on his part, also alone, explored the Interior of 


the Somali country, made extensive collections and many observa- 
tions, and produced a map of those tacts: ‘The farther prosecution 
of that expedition, when these officors were united with Stroyan 
and Werne, was frustrated by an attack of the Somalis, in which 


Lisutenant Stroyan was killed, and Lieutenants Burton and Speke: 


were both severely wounded. ‘These oceurrenecs are recorded in 
a2 


. 
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one Joarnal, vol xxv,, and also in the work ‘First Footetepa in 
Eantern Africa 

Tn 1856 Captain Biirton ptooceded with Capinin Speke, under 
the auspices of our Society, and assisted by ihe Foreign Office and 
the Hon. Fast India Company, to Zanzibar; and in January, 1857, 
nuMlo & tentative journey to Fuga, the account of which, by Captain 
Burton, with a map commructed from Captain Spoke's field book, 
is givon 1 in our Proceedings, und will appoar in & more extended 
form in the next volume of the Journal. 

(mn June 26th, 1857, Captaing Burton and Speke started from 
Yanzibar for the: interior, and «mooceded in reaching the great 
Lake Tonganyika, 200 miles long and 30 broad, and abowt 700 
miles from the noast: having travolled, at a rough estimate, from 
1200 to 1800 miles, Thoir very careful and complete itinormrios, 
mapa and field-books, have been received; Captain) Spoke luving 
mie aatronomical observations which determino the latitude ani 
longitade of the places they visited. Those results, as well oz the 
determination of the principal altitudes, wore obtained in spite _ 
severe hardships, privationa, aml (loesees, 

A toorked feature of the expedition ia the journey of Captain 
Speke from Unyaryemb) to the vast inlund fresh-water lake called 
Nyatiza, tho eonth end of which wae fixed by him at 2° 0S, Int. 
and 2° E. liing., which, being estimated to have a width of about 
i) miles, is said to extend northwards for wpwands of 300 milos. 

For the very important resulis of the expedition—af which 
Captain Burton was the leader—as well as for his farmer bold and 
adventurous remerches, the Counril have considered him to be 
highly entitled to the honour conferred om him. . 

The President then addressed Captain Bourton im these worda:-— 

sal Burton,—I have now to to an 
Maas’ ith tho uueitrance that, ms din qeogioouare aes bg shine 
ets watched your varions amd moet avec tine maple Jah orations with 


ee eee #0 I rejoice that the Council of this Society hax 
in their power thus to recompense your highly ae ay 


“Rt te tke hi oppor of expressing to you 
hation of ha ay npr ee ae ur vies 7 

, Captain a voce ps 

tion headed | the Adiiress to the Bodlety, 

ie ty Gallon: when 15 martin nate Meritorious asr- 

I shall dwell upon the discovery of the vast interior Lako 


1, made by your associate when you were prostrated ly 


Li 


i 


alt 
ff 
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iiness,—a discovery which in itself ia also, in my opinion, well 
worthy of the bighost honour thin Society can bestow.” 


Captain Barton replied -— 

“Mr, President,—1 thunk you, Str, most sincerely for this 
honour, ond for the kind and flattering expressions. by which you 
Hp ennesee’ iH value, Allow me, fre ihe mare tense te einbraee 

© opportnnits oxpresiing my gratitude ‘to ul aud 
infinomtial Society for the favgura of - yours. When com 
=e! unknown I was enabled, by { onerous 1 of the 

Hoyal eer Asa. Souety, to enter upon the field of Arubian 
5 ae ta t @ enbseqnent period their interest forwanled me 
imto the Somali pasate 4 and, on the present ooomon, to them— 
and to them only —lo Lascribo the mecess which has attended my 
last expedition. This valuable gift will romain with me a lusting 
memirial of my debt of gratitude. 

“You havo alluded, Sir, to the success of tho Inst expedition, 
Justice compels mo to stato the ciroumsbunces under which it 
attained that snccess, To Captain J. HL Speke ary due those 

phical results tawhich you have alindea in stroh. tlattoring 
terma. Whilst [ undertook tho history abd othnography, the 
Jangnages und the poouliarities of the people, to Captain Speke 
fell the arduous task of delineating an exact topography, and of 
‘down our poeitions by astronomical obserrations—a labour 

to which at times oven the undannted Livingstone foond binesll 
qual. 1 conclndy with the warmest wishes for the progperity 

« Royal Geographical Bocicty, and with expressing my desire 

that we oe ay have a! iF opportunity of prosecuting onr labours 





The Fatron’s or Victoriw Gold Medal haa been awarded to 
Captain John Palliser, for the euccessful roenlts of the explora 
tion of largo tracta in British North America by the expedition 
under ‘hin command during the years Tsi7-8; and more par 
ticnlarly for the determination of the existence of practicable passes 
across the Hocky Mountains within the British territoriox. 

This expedition—aw ia wall known-—originated in the prossin 
rucormmendation. of the Royal Geographical Soclety; and thi 
officers appointed by Her Majesty's Government to serve under 
Captain Palliser wer, Dr. Hector, nataralist and slit 
‘Liontenunt Blakiston, maguetician; Mr. Sullivan, secretary ; and 
M. Bourgean, botanist, 

Ono of the chief geographical featuron of the firat year's survey 
wat the ditoovery of a low wuterparting, hitherto unknown to ‘ts, 
near the Qui Appell Lakes” whore the water flows eastwards 
into the Assiniboine River, anil weetwarde into the Saskatchowan, 
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Along and rapid winter journey, with aledges and dogs, from 
Fort Carlton, by Forts Pitt andl Edmonton, to Mountain House, on 
the eastern flank of the Rocky Mountains, was accomplished by 
Dr. Hector to procure men snd horses, and during which he obinined 
Yaluablo preliminary information. Numerous astronomical and 
physical observations wore made by Dr. Heetor and Mr, Sullivan 
at Fort Carlton; the farmer of these eending home a clear sketch 
of the geological structure of the vast region of the Prairie country, 
with its horizontal strata of cretaccous and tertiary formations, 


Lieutenant (now Captain) Blakiston made, as we are informed: hy 
General Sabine, many important observations in Terrestrial Mag- 
netism, 


Tn the last stmmer—tleaving Fort Carlton, and approaching the 
Rocky Mountains midway between the north and south branches 
of the Saskatchewan—Captain Pallicor divided his force into three 
parties. Accompanied by Mr. Sullivan, he traversed the Rocky 
Mountains himself by the Kananaski Pass to the south of Old Bow 
Fort, the summit level of the route heine fixed at 5985 feet above 
the sea. Reaching the drainage of the Pacific, hu descended the 
Kutanie River till he met with northdowing lakes, which aro 
the real sources of the great Columbia; and thenee, following the 
Kutanio River southward along the Tobacco Plaitia to near the 
American boundary, he recrossed the chain by the Kutanio Pass, 
nearly 6000 feet above tha sea, in lat. 49° 30’. Captain Blakiston, 
also (as since reported), traversdd and levollod this pass, which tz 
in British territory, and returned to the plsins of the Saxkatehewan. » 
hy tho Boundary Dass, the greater part of which is in Ameriean 
 termiory, 

Whilst M_ Bourgeau remained ‘to collect plants in a favourable 
spot amid the Rocky Monntains, in lat, 51°, Dr. Hector travorsed 
the chain by tho Vermilion Puss, in 41° 10’, emerging into the 
Pacific drainage on the banks of the Knianie River, Tho height of 
thie pus was determined to be 4044 feet, and it is therefore much 
ing his way to the worth around two lofty mountains, which he 

| Monnt Goodsir and Mount Vaux, he travelled over high 
lant to the N.N.W. until he pussed round the flanks of the highewt 
tountain. in this part of the range, 15,789 feet high, in lat, 52°, 
. 
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Saskatchewan from its glacial sources, he descended to Mountain 
House on the cast, and regained Fort Baislontot, ‘chinneed> wiih 
iiimerous geological as well as astronomical and physical ob- 
servations. 

For the vigorous execution of his duties, the judicious ogee 
bution of the parties under his command, and | 
having  snocesefolly arse fi earner RS 
graphicul Society and the instructions of Her Majesty's Govern- 
meni, in determining the existence of several practicable passes 
across thy Rocky Mountains of British North America (hithurto 
not laid down on any published map), between the American boun- 
dary, or 49°, and 52° -N. lat., the Council have awarded the Patron’s 
Medal to Captain John Palliser, 

The President then addressed the Earl of Carnarvon in theses 
wortls :— 


“TLord Carnarvon,—It gives me great satisfaction to ay 
your hands, as the « reprerertalivs ot she Sasrelaty: Ril 
thts tha Patroh’s or Victoria Medal of the Royal Goograp 
Societ 
“Knowl as I dothat tho deepest mterest m the Palliser 
Expedition bi i been felt by the Beorétaries for the Colonics of ‘the: 
lost and present Administration, [ aleo know that neither Mr. 
Labouchere, wider whose auspices these researches were 
nor Sir Edward BG. Lytton, who haa vigorously ¥ support bin 
can attach more importance to their issue than your Lordship does 
in-coming herd to receive this Medal 

“Pray, therefore, preserve it until Captain Palliser, nfter travers- 
ing the Rocky Mountains and Britieh Columbia, shall arrive in 
Bogle an Ween him to consider it as-the best reward the 
| ‘aplers can offer to him, in honour of the important services 
ormed by the expedition under his command.” 


he Bar! of Carsiarrod replied += 


“Sir,—In accepting, on behalf of Captain Palliser, the Medal 
which, by the « of the Geographical Society and per 
has been assigned fo him for the conduct of the expedition 
British North America, I greatly regret the uleonce of Sir 
Edward Lytton, who hus from tho first taken n doep intorest 
in the success of the expedition, and to whom the task which 
l-have now underiaken: mom properly belongs, Ad the «ame 
time 1 may, from the information. to which I have had socess at 
the Qolonial Office, safely endorse: the praise which you have given 
to Captain Palliver for the skill and perseverance, the practical 
onerey and discrimination nh woe sath lina uvineod —escential qualities 
in any officer situated ps he has 

me expolition which he arin munadioted has already achieved 
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considerable resulta, Whilst the tide of emignition in the Tnited 
States rolls westward come 200 or 100 miles every year, wo have 
not Rose together idle north of the 49th parallel It may now 
almost be said that three links have been forged in the gr i 
of regular communication from the Atlantic to the Pucific, stretch- 
ing Mcross soto 3000 miles of continent, 

“ Within the last two years an expedition has been sent out by 
the Canadian Government to explore the ecuntry which Mies be 
bween Lake Superior and the Red River settlement, 'The reports 
of the expedition ars in print, are accessible to every one, and 
deserve an atiba tien cons idond teh: nae 

“From the Hed. River settlement to the base of the Rocky Mom- 
tains Captain Palliser has conducted his inquiries; and in: the 
a arful rise of the new colony of British Columbia, may he traced 
the completion, in outline at least, of the long line of communication. 

“It ig not now unreasonable to luck forward to the establishment 
of & regular system of transit, commoncing from Nova Scotia and 
the ahores of New Brunswick, passing through Canada, touching 
mpon the Hed Hiver settlement, crossing the prairies of (he Sas 
katehewan, passing through the Vermilion Pass, where wo know 












that the inclination is so moderate that nature has Haced no in- 
‘surmountable obstacles to the construction of a milway, ‘till it 


reaches the gold-bearing colony of British Columbia, cresting fresh 
sat of qivilisation, and consolidating British interests and 
eel ings 
“Tt only remains for ma to undertake that the Medal which 
you have placed in my hands shall ba duly conveyed to Captain 
alliser; and I feel sure that this tribute of praise on the part 
of the Geographical Society will be held by him aa the most 
valuablo memorial of his long, arduous, and syooeasfal expedition,” 





A Goid Watch having boon »djudicated by the Council to Mr. 
John Macdougall Stnart + for his remarkable exploration in South 
Australia, tudertaken at his own expense, and which led to the 
signal discovery of 16,000 square miles of valuahle and well- 
Watered pastoral country, far to the north of tho western saline region 
of that colony "— 


Tho President, in delivering the watch to Count Strzclecki, thos 


af m, Count Streeleeki, who, at yOUT OF expenses, amd 
antenitod ectaly by the love = discovery, explored many years agy 
ope dhvbreethambnar Nd rarer ee confide ‘this watch, Tn 
requesting you to have it conveved to Mr. Macdo longall Stuart (who 
was woll iuanal in Austration mlventure by cur modallist Stat) 
1 beg you to assure him, that 1 have read the modest account af 


———_ 
a 


a 
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of South Australia, Sir Ii. at 
enhanced by receiving it through the hunds of so distinguished am 
Australian traveller as yourself.’ 


Comnt Strzalecki replied :— 


“Sir Roderick,—I am deeply indebted to you, not only for the 
flattering choice which you have made of me os the medinm of 
tranemitting this award of the Council to Mr. Macdc l Stuart, 
tut also for the kind and courteons manner in which you have 
commented upon the services reudered to geography by my fellow 
Australian explorer. 

“] need not assure you, Sir, that this mark of the approbation of 
the Royal Goographical Sociéty, whilst it stamps the value of the 
parnays and important discoverics of Mr, Stuart, will be to him 

oth a proud memorial of those services, and a freah stimulus to his 
‘urther exertions in the cause of geography.” 
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G.0.8r.8,, DiC.L., MA, FS, cie., 
PRESIDENT. 


a 


ix mourning for the lows of the most illwstrious geogmpher and 
traveller of our ago, J natunilly open the Address to this Society by 
laying befere you a lirief sketch of the carcer of Baron Alexander 
von Homboldt, and by an effart. imadequate as it tint be, to pay oe 
dine tribute to the memory of him who, in the cours af a long, well- 
spent, and glorious Tife, has jusily obtained the admiration. of 
mankind. 

William and Alexander von Humboldt, the aona of a Major in the 
Progaian serviow, were two as remorkuble men a the hurt century 
hug produced; the one a profound achular and celebrated stitentmnan, 
the other our decessed assoplata, 

Alexander, or, rather, Frederick Henry Alexandér yon Wownotr 
wus born in the year 1769, so famous for the births of Napoleon, 
Walter Scott, and Wellington, He owed his early: sound: odnes- 
tion to hia mother, a relative of Princesses Blicher. Being of 
a woakly constitution when young, it appears, to use his own 
wonls, that, with an improvenient in his hinlth, hie mind seas 
suildenty ilinminated, and that he was roused to endeavour tp keep 
Peco with his brother William, who waa two Feara older than 
Vsophy, law, and wtatesmanship, by Engel, Klein, and Wohn: and 
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the eminont Willdanaw, observing the love of the study of nature 
in Alexander, initiated him im botany. Thos prepared, tho two 
brothers entered the University of Frankfort on the Oder, and 
ead ene that of Gottingen, ‘where they were taught by Heyno 

and Eichhorn, and whére Alexander specially profited by the 
lectures of that great zoologist, the etriking und original Bhomen- 
iwch. Ho next repaired to the Mining School of Freiberg, in 1704, 
to complete that education which should qualify him for exumin- 
ing the earth, its constituent paris and superficial products. Thora 
le met with Leopold vou Buch, aleo a disciple af Werner, the 
great godlogist of the day, who, by his eloquent lectures, had given 
an. European character to that small but justly colehrated mining 
nehool, 





iship then formed between Tlumboldt and Von Burh was 
ig eek th and it ia highly to the credit of Werner and 
his little mining school of Saxony, that he should have lannohed 
two such mon,—the ong to become the greatest goulogist which 
Germany has produced, the other the most onivarsal geographer, 
traveller, and natnral philosopher of this century. In their obser- 
vations of nature, they both, however, soon emancipated thomséel vox 
from some of. the untenable dogmas of their master. Honoured 
as Lhave been in my luinble carver by the encournagemont of both 
these great men, I may be permitted to state that, as Vou Buch 
was the senior echolor at the Mining Academy of Freiberg, so he 
sevmed to preserve through life a commanding influence over dus 
Dietriqus friend on all those subjects connected with the structure 
of the earth in which I have been most ocenpied. No two men 
could be more dissimilar in character, Tossexeing a warm) tem= 
perament anda aomewhat abropt address, Leopold von Buch con- 
trasted strongly with the bland anid captivating THumbold¢; yet oach 
of these Freiberg scholars secured the «incere affection as well aa 
admiration of their confemperaries im their rowpective carvers 
through life, 

Whilst ho held offi¢ial appointments in the departmentof mines of 
Prussia, ond at Bayreuth and Anspach, Humboldt prepared his worke 
on the Fossil Flora, viz., the ‘Flora Subterranca Frothergemas: ot 
Aphorismi ex Thysiologia Chemica Pantarum,’ and tho ‘Flore 
Freibergensis Prodromus’ Even us carly as 1797 hoe showed the 
great verautility of his powers by anothor work, on a very difforent 
pie ns nisl acters Museular Leritation of Animal Fibro,’ ene 
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After the death of his avcomplished mother, Hmuboldt begun 
to arrange the scheme of his future travels, His strong desire to 
ondertake these travel wus, os he himeslf secure 1m, mised into a 
pession by Forster, one of the companions of Cook in his vovage 
round the worl, and whose acquaintance ihe young Prisian scholar 
had made at Gottingen, and with whom he made geological exenr- 
sions both im Enpland and on tlie Rhine. Aud here T may state 
that it te the opinion of the eminent geographer, Carl Ritter, as 
expressed to me in a letter just received, that the whole of the 
future Life of Humboldt waa powerfully infiuenceid by the voyager 
Vorster, whose woll-told tales of adventure first fxcited in hie breast 
that ardour for travel and research in the domains of nature which 
oharacterised him ever after. 

Studying meteorology in Paris, anid collecting materials for the 
Purpose of explorations, he formed the acquaintance of his future 
companion Aims Bonplund, with whom he wai to have proceeded 
m the expedition of Banilin, destined to survey South America, 
Bot, impatient of the delays attendant on that French ézpedition, 
he went to Madrid with his young botanical friend, to Gbtain 
the royul Spanish authority for their exploration, of South 
America. After a short exoursion to Egypt, they asiled in the 
Spanish frigute Parr, which fortunately reached Cimany in 
July, 1791; having--visited Teneriffe and examined ite wonders 

[ will wot ccoupy your time by alluding to all the tracts in 
South ond Central America successively visited ani explored by 
Humboldt. Suffice it to say that, during four years of indefutizahls 
eurveysand rescarches, including his daring voyages up the pret 
Fivers Orinoco, Negro, and Amazon, ho enriched science ‘by bik 
hittherous astronomical determinations, amd observation on ties 
tneteorological, botanical, xodlogical, minoralogical, geological, and 
sthnologienl phonomensa. ‘The exploration of the course of the 
Amazon was fillownd by his ascent of Chimboraz, whery, at the 


height of 19,800 feet, he and Bonpland mad obeervations, sot. 
the atmosphere and the intensity of the cold, From Qnito 
aul Pern he rpaired to Mexico, making by the way ohaer. 
rations on the narrowest portion of the isthmus which Conmdete (eg. 
teal with South America, which led him to entertain these ideas 
‘ou the practicability of an Inter-Ocoanio Ship Canal in thut paral. 
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ici, to which the attention of this Society has been called on a 
Returning to France from the United States m 1504, Paris waa 
his chief home from that year to 1827. Arranging there his eplendid 
collections, and surrounded and honoured by all the leading mem- 
burs of the Academy of Sciences, he published successively. that 
series of volumes which, showing hie mastery over all the kingdoms 
of nature, have rendered his name famous fir allages. Although 
in these efforts he was assisted by Arago, Gay Lussae, Cuvier, 
Klaproth, Valenciennes, and Latreille, his grand generalizations 
have drawn from his contemporaries the admission, that since Arie- 
toile, Humboldt is almost the only example of each achievements. 
Tn 1829, on the invitation of the Emperor Nicholas, who defrayed 
the expenses of the journey, Humboldt, being then ba his sixtieth 
year, undertook his memorable expedition into Siberia, accompanied 
by the eminent mineralogist Gustay Rosé and the profound micro- 


soopist Ehrenberg. This journey, hurried as it was—for he tra-- 


volled 11,500 miles—waa not only fertile in thoee results which are 
recorded in his ‘Asie Centrale,’ and in the excellent mmerafogic 
work of his companion Hoat, but was also productive of many 
important data relating to terrestrial magnotism. 

Wo know, indeed, that his Siberian trivels gave rise to that 
inflnence, which was constantly exerted by him in snccesding years 
in urging the variuus Furopean Governments to establish magnetic 
observutions in distant lands, wud partionlarly over wide regions in 
Russia, America, and England, When the British Asaocintion inau- 
gurated the formatiim of the Physical Observatory at Kew, which 
has put forth such good fruits, we well Iniow the strength we 
olitained when we gppealed to him; for then it was that he 
vigorously maintained the necessity of rendering physical observa- 
tories independent of astronomical observatories, We also know 
how such physicul oleervatories, both here and abroad, have enabled 
our associate Sabine to investigato the laws of the muagnetical 
Phenomena, 

lt is wmnecesary that I should here mention all the publications 
of Humboldt which hava been prized by our generation. Tt is 
enongh to asy thal the serie marvellous man, who made saoh 
gigantic journeys in distant lands, and published splendid works 














in Wustration of them, bas also produced, both in the French and _ 


German languages, « variety of works on astronomy, on goology 
(* Classification det Roches"), on the geographical distribution of 
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plants, ori the distribiition of heat in the globo, on electrical fiuhes, 
ani even én the political condition of (uha, 

His great work, ‘Kosmos, which it had been the mgin: object 
of his life to produce, shows what a profmsion of eloar recollections 
of natura! phenomena was stored wp in hiw capacious mind, and with 
what eloquence he could yt forth that extraordinary knowledge. 
To the first part of the last volume I specially called your atten: 
tion at the preceeding Anniversary, os in it the anthor had descended 
from tho heavens and atmosphere as treated of in his earlier 
Volumes, and dealt more specially with that planct to which my 
own occupations have been restricted, 

We have yet to receive the final instalment of ihe veteran phile 
sopher, and doubtless the very last words he wrote will be treasured 
up and given to the world exactly us he left them. And if the pen 
fell from his hand, leaving thet list sentence mnfinished, lot no one 
endeavour to complete it; for the true peroration of this great work 
will be fonnd in the enlogimms which will everywhere be recited in 
honour of ite anthor. ) 

As one of the first acts of the Council of this Society was to place 
Homboldt at the head of our Hondrary members, wo he lost no 
opportunity of testifying the deep interest which ha took im our 
welfare, often speaking of our volumes in terme of strong approbe- 
tion, Always regretting that his travels had-not «extended to Hin- 
destan anil the Himdélyran Mountains on the one hand, and to Africa 
on the other, ho ¢ver atrove to promote researches in. both these 
regions, 

In lis * Asie Centrale’ we pereeive how aedulously he had atudied 
the works of every weographer and traveller which had abed light 
tipon the configuration, direction, and altitnde of the great chaing 
which traverse Asia; the labours of all aur Englich authors and 
explorers of the great Himalya mange being thoroughly well known 
fo him, Panting te obtain an insight into the regions lying to the 
north of that chain, it was thromgh hiv stimulos thet the etpedition 
of the brothers Schlagintweit was orzanized, and through his inth- 
énoe that these young men, whose scientific aequirements be highly 
valned, wore sent to push their researches farther tothe north than 
previous explorers. The delight which he tobk in their progress 
was aden in tho warm anil affectionate comméndation he bestowed on 
them for traversing the Koen realise Gesce en 
Tegan of Yarkand. J can also wall imagine the profi 
ite mut have folt when Adolphe Schlagintweit, ‘his oad aan 








thres brothers who has fallen a victim to his-xeal, was aseassinutod 
before the walls uf Kashar ; all his valuable observations and papers 
being lost with the death of the courageous traveller, 


Keanlyintent upon every oxplorstion of the interior of Afrioa,. 


Humboldt was naturally proud that countrymen Ovarweg and 
Barth should successively Lave distinguished themselves in the 


British expedition which commenéod under the guidance of Richard- 


gon, and it was mainly through his exertions that the accomplishod 
young ostrimomer Vogel waa added to the list of those who were 
endeavouring to define the geography-and condition of inner Africa, 

That Humboldt lived unto bis uinetieth year is chronicled; bnt 
knowing well his habits, I may be permitted to say that tn reality he 
lived upwarda of a century : for, whilst the average daily amount of 
sleep of man is seven or eight liours, the rest he took from his 


earliest youth never exceeded four honra; all his waking moments — 


being so vigorously and profitably employed as virtually to constitute 
a century of highly-strimg mental existence, 

Though he was a good listener, and « clear questioner whencver 
he sought to obtain knowledge from others (which, by the hye, he 
ever forgot), it may be also said of him that in his long oareer he 
talked more than any one of his contemporaries with whom I 
have been acquainted. lis correspondence was partioularly ex- 
tensive, and tho piles of lettera which he had to nnewer almost 
overpowered Lim. And yet a few months before his death he not 
only tock the trouble of replying to mumy of his old scientifie cor- 


respondents, hut T have before me the copy of a long and kind letter 


which he wrote last year to our worthy associate Mr. John Brown, 
with whom he was perscially unacquainted, thanking him for the 
present of his volume on * Arctic: Discoveries. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that he took partionlar delight in. con- 
vereing with women, and that be-wns a great favourite with them; 
his -saft voice and persuasive diction, in which he conveyed. matran- 
tion withont hard wonls or ostentation, boing peculiarly gratefnl 
to the gentler sex, to my nothing of that piquant amd good- 
humoured irony in which he frequently indul god. 

Bui it waa not merely by his kind courtesy and correspondence 
that Homboldt won the affectionate attachment of mankind. He 





wos invariably the ardent and disinterested promoter of merit 
and desert, tnder whatever form they were presented to him, 
Every young man struggling with diffienltics, who hod shown 


signs of energy in the danse of science, wna sure to find ‘mm him a zeal- 
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ous and generous protector,* "Thus, as it was the constant practice 


of his life to spare no trouble in sustaining thess who had need of 
support, his loss will be deeply felt by men of science, art, and 
Isiters, not only in Germany, but throughout the civilined world, 

During the career of the illustrions traveller, we know that he 
pail many visits to England, one of the first of which was in 
1799, when he became acqnaintell with Robert Brewn, and to thia 
event I shall allude in speaking of that great botanist, for whom. 
he kad the sincerest regard. It was, indeed, ona of his many 
Hobert Brown, so little known to public men in England, the high 
honour of the Order of Merit. | 

When in England in 1826, thongh then only fifty-seven, he 
had been before the world as a colcbrated author during so many 
years that he was already looked upon as becoming old. But 
from that date he was destined to play for thirty-three years a now 
an, in thany respects, a more important part. Tn 1827 he took up 
his residence in Berlin, and soon became a favourite of Frederick 


Them are those, I know, who have regretted that the philo- 
sopher was thus converted into the courtier, but this opinion 
has no good foundstion, In truth, he in King Fry- 
derick William IV. a reciprocity of sentiment and a Jove of 
knowledges which might, with his intinence, be tumied to great 
iivantags in the encouragement of all those who were busi} y 


engaged in the pursuit af scientific researches, and most eflicacionaly 


and warmly did Wumboldt work on in this Praiseworthy career, 
Impressed with the strong desire to aid every Meritorious man 
of scienon, ho was indeed fortunate in being the bosom friend of o 
wirm hearted Monarch, whe invariably reaponded to his call. No 
one who has witnessed the free and oureserved converse Letween 
Humboldt and hia Soversign could fail to. be. convinced, that he 
a 
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never played the courtier’s part bat in the hearty destre of attaining 
apme gol and noble end. His liberal opinions were indeed ev well 
known, tht an occasional witty gareasm on any monarchical abuse 
was tolerated in him as coming from one who, he himself said, 
wre styled a French Jacobin. 

Visiting Prussia in 1840, elevengyears after the Siberian journey 
of Humboldt, und repeating my visite in cach followimg year whilst 
T wus exploring mw preat part of the empire of Russia, 1 invariably 
received from him the most Important snggestions, as well as the 
most marked attentions: The great traveller, having performed his 
long journey inn ieredibly short time, was well aware that he 
lad done littl more than sketch ont broad. views of the grogmphy, 
netoral history, ethnography, and terrestrial magnetism of the vast 
regions over which he had passed, and consequently be omch de- 
sired that other men should solve various problems which hoe had 
coly time to touch, One of the largest of these problems thut re- 
Tmained to be worked out was the geological stroctore of Russia; 
and when be eaw the determination of my associate, De Vernenil, 
and wyself to endeavour to elaborate the true geological succession 
of Russia in Europe and the Ural Mountains, he took especial 
pleasure in assisting uw, In saying to me, “ You will now be able 
to tell ws the true age in the geological series of those sandstones 
which occupy 60 vast a region in the ancient kingdom of Pennin,” 
he gave me the first impulse to pursne researches in several of the 
distant provinces of Russia which ended in the establishment of 
the Permian group of rocks, as the youngest of the palwozoto for- 
mations, 7nd in my attaching to it a name which las now become 
current im sclone, 

Again, in his bominons conversation and writings on the great 
Amlo-Caspian depression of tho earth's surface, he strmnlated me ty 
those endeavours which showed how in that vast, low region, the 
physical geography of which ho had deseribed so well, the geologist 
could bring forth evidences of a transition from a laonstrine con- 
dition, through a brackish water period, into one of purvly marine 
oonditicna, 

With his views om the grandeur of the phenomena by which many 
ancient igneous rocks, differing from the ernptions of more volcunos, 
have been extruded from fissures in the crust of the earth, and have 
been wpread out over vast spaces, I agree, in common with his 
eminent friend M. Elie do Beammont, as ahown im my last Anniver- 

Vou. I. t 
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voloanic rocks than Unmboldt, and his judgment on this point 

During my last conversation with him at Potedam, in Sep- 
tember, 1557, 1 grieved to eee that his physicnl powers had 
become much feebler im the lapse of a year, and that he was under 
the necessity of loaning on his servant as he walked, And when to 
tay éorrow | also perceived that the health of the Bovercien of all 
others wlw so heartily chorished the cultivators of scienoo and 
letters was failing, and that this change was making a deep impres- 
sion on Hemboldt, I foared that l might never more converse with 
the ilnstrions man, Bot whilst the frame was gradually bending 
and giving way, the bright intellect oyntinued clear to the last; and 
one of his Istters, which was written to me only a fow weeks ago, 
exhibited thé same.suggestive mind and uctive interest in obtaining 
knowledge sa in the best days of his bodily vigour. 

Ome of those precious letters reocived last summer divplaya that love 
of youthful persone by which Homboldt was always characterized. 
The joy which the veteran philosopher experienced on possessing 
“cette patience de vivre” (as he termed his long lifs) which had 
enabled him to witness the happy nuion of the eldest daoghter of 
our belowed Sovereign: with the heir to the crown of Prussia, and 
tu jo in welcoming the accomplished Princess Royal to Prnssin, 
‘is expressed in terms which showed how justly he estimated. the 
infirence which her gracefal and captivating manners, and her 
good sense and right feeling, mrast produce upon the nation of her 
adoption Even im the very last letter which [ received from my 
Ulnustrions friend, dated the Lith of last Murch, though it chiefly 
related to the means of facilitating the investigations of » rusian 
travellor, from Tunis southwards, into the wilds of North Africa, 
there is a strong atid warm expression of the gratification which he 
had feltin having lived to be present ut the baptiém of the first child 
of the Prine wo Princess Frederick William, and of his comviction 
that his happiness was shared by all good Prussians. 

This was, 1 apprehend, the last public ceremony at which Hum- 
boldt ssaisted. Tho lines with which he concludes his totter are 
penned with a tremnlom hand, and in reply to my inquiry after his 
himlth he writes: ““ Mee forces mnaculaires revicnnent tris lente- 
“ment, ef je soulfre sous le poids d'nnm correspondance de 1600 
“a 2000 lettres et paquota par an. Une sorte de odlébrité qui 


“so répand avec lage, eb saugments & mesure que l'on devient 
4 imbécile.” 
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Valuing the knowledge [ obtained personally from kim, and 
the hearty kindness and seal with which he uniformly sided imo, 
I would that it were in my power to render amplor justices to so 
great and eo good a man. But many. of the works of Humbolilt, 
parboulariy his records of the physical phenomena of tho tnivarse, 
lie beyond the oritical seope of a geologist like myself, Thea 
works will doubtless be crowned with appropriate linrnlé hy those 
who can duly scan their lofty merite. My bumble offering cones: 
from one who, profoundly admiring the works of this preat philo- 
eophar which lie in his own line of research, will ever be proud of 
the recolloction that he was encouraged in his career by tho truly 
Hiuetrions Humboldt.* 

All praise to the gallant and intollectual nation to which be 

mged for the reapect and love which they bore to him through 
life, and for the profound sorrow which they testified on his decensa. 
Never probably was the body of any man followed to the grave with 
deeper and more touching respect, nor by w‘larger number of people 
ofall classes, from the Regent and Prince Royal of Tniasia and the 
other members of the Hoyal Family to the humiblost citixen, 
And when the account of his last moments was convered ta tho 
Monarch whom he had *o long and so faithfully served, ‘I feed oon- 
vinced that the oppression of mind cunsed by a severe esalety would 
be dissipated, and that all the affectionate recollecti bene 
volent Sovercign were revived, su: hip sailed Oat dha death’ oe ia 
bosom friend. 

When presiding over this Society in the year 1853, I oponed my 
Address by lamenting the doath of the grent Pruasian paleontologiat 
and geographical geologist, Leopold von Buch, and «aid that “in 
losing him we were left almost ulone with Humboldt as the lat of 
that race of philosophical generalizers who are capalile of placing 
before usin one work all the natural features and contonts of « vast 
region.” | 

Tt was on that occasion that the deepest feelings af Humboldt were 
gash aay apie er heehee raasln announced to me his inepur- 
ahle loss. “Suis je dostiné,” he wrote,“ moi vicillard de $4 ans, 


* Araong the auumercus.portridte. of Hmenbolit, there lene une which canes so hiien th 
oe pF Sarmiy or enacted ofheay bareheaded etree we secreted” 
Be || ata the ng ip taueptrag uypey nferme 
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de vous annoncer, char Chevalier, la plus afffizgeante dew nouvelles, & 
vous pour logual M.de Buch professsit une.ai tendre amitie, a co 
grand nombre sd'admiratonre:-de,gom genie, de ses- immense travanx, 
de son noble caractére.” Then, after describing the course of the 
malady which caused the death of the great goologist, and recapi- 
tuloting their long and unverying intimacy during 63 years, Hum- 
boldt adds >— | 

‘Ce n'etait pas seulement une dee grandes illustrations de notre 
époque, ¢étmit aussi une dme noble et belle! Tl laissé une trace 
immineuse partout of ila passe, Lui pourroit se vanter d'avoirénor- 
meément étendo lee limites de la scionee giologique, toujours-en 
contact avec la Nature mime. Ma doulenr est. profonde : sans iui je 
me crs bien isole; je le consultal comme am maitre, ot son affection 
ma soutenn dans mes travanx.” 

Expanding the term “geological science" into all science,” Jet 
these his own lines, penned in the moment of grief for the Joss of 
his most valued friend, be applied by geographers to the memory of 
the great man himself, whom we all consulted as a master, and we 
then huve in his own emphatic words the true charactoristica of the 
mmiversal Humboldt. 

Tre Anciogee Joux op Avstaia.—The last surviving brother af 
the Emperor Francis, the beloved “ Unser Franz” of every Ausisiai: 
has paid the debt of nature at the good oli age of sever Ev 
One of nine brothers, most of whom were distinguished far their 
noqnaintance with tho sciences, and one of whom—tho Archidnke 
Charles—was the able opponent of Napoleon in the art of war, our 
deceased: foreign member may, without any flattery, be singled out 
waa Prince who, loving geographical science, was ot tle aame time 
an accomplished mincralogist and botanist, and who has passed ia 
lifo so full of good deods, that his memory will ever br cherished 
thronghout Germany, 

Brought up as a soldier to oppose the armies of revolutionary: 
France, the Archduke was eminently successful when, leading the 
faithful T'yrolese, he commanded the army of Tmly, which, in- 
1800, defeated the Viceroy Engine Beauharuaia at Bactio. on the 
Licenza (x7. of Venioo), und forced him back to the Adige, after 
a heavy lise, Thon follownd a short period of glory for Austria ; for 
though Napolean wat master of the city of Vienna, he: lost his 
prestige in the sineninary repalse which the Archduke Charlos in- 
ficted on him et Aspern; and the Austrian capital was 20 crowded 
with wounded and dying French soldiers, that, if not reinforced 
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by some extraordinary intervention, it is quife possible that Vienna 
in 1809 might have been to the great captain what Moscow waa to 
him in 1813. Unfortunately for the Austrian caus, the Archduke 
John had before this heen ordered to retire from the north of 
ltaly, and to nite with the main army near the metropolis. 

‘Evory old soldier knows what must have been the effect of such a 
command on a hitherto enecessfal army, which waa ordered to 
rotreat over the parched pluine of Italy, and then through moun- 

Losing the heavy train and guns of w noble army of 40,000 to 
60,000) men, he eventually reached Presbarg on the Danube with 
eearvely the half of that nomber. But whilst this was the poor 
relief bronght to the left fank of the Austrian army, what was the 
roinforeement which the Emperor of the French received in Vienna? 
Why, that of the very generals aml soldiers who had been held 
at hay by the Anstrians in Italy. ‘Thess were now comrverted into = 
trimmphant advancing forces, which, when led by Macdonald,. 
enabled Napoleon to win the harl-fought day of Wagrum. | 

Singularly modest, he never spoke of his own conduct; but, 
oxtmoting information from these who had been his companiona 
during those terrible campaigns, I firmly believe that when the 
trnth ia ascertained, the deceased Archduke will be entirely exo+ 
nerated from the tlame, attributed to him by historians, of not 
having promptly aided his brother Charles m the battle of Wagram ; 
the fact being that. the counter-orders ent to him prevented his 
coming wp till the maim Austrian army waa in full retrwut. 

Naturally disappointed and disgusted at the resulta of a war 
which had humbled Austria after her heroic «fort, the Archduke 
betook himeelf te those mountaine of the Styrian Alps where I first 
mate his sequainiance, when exploring their defiles in 1629 in com- 
pany with Professor Sedgwick, At his fivourite Tad-Qastein he 
welcomed us with frankness and cordiality, and offer o table dhite 
dinner at mid-tay, where ministers, generals, and geologists, were 
all commingled, we mate a most enjoyable cxeursion to the foot of 
the mnow-<overnd peaks which the Prince had ascended, and uf whieh 
he gavo ts minute mineral descriptions, Nover shall I forget the 
joyous conversation he maintaimed, always fall of noble and liberal 
sentiminta, nnti) Inte in a fine starry, moonlight night we regained 
our hostelry. Nor can 1 be oblivious of the kindnnes with which 
on another day, just affer sunrise, he laid mit npon the floor: of 
his little bed-room at the eurate’s house a large and detailed map 
ef all paris of the Autrim Alps, and how we went upon ‘oun 
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knees with himself whilst we examined upon the map every recess 

“Jn the following year, being ai Vienna when the present Emperor 
wns Lorn, I met with marked attention from the Archduke John, 
who was the chief of the Engineer corps; but it was On revisiting 
Griitz, where 1 had been in the previoun year, that 1 best learnt 
how to admire him. There it was that he had already established 
that scientific institution, the Johanneum, m which the natural 
history productions of the Austrian Alps were so admirably dis- 
played, and where able men, attracted thither by the good Prince, 
- expounded the truths of geography, botany, mineralogy, and mining. 

Tt is enowgh to say that here tanght and wrote mp eminent 
aud valued friend Haidinger, now worthily at the head of the 
geologists of Austria, who tovuk a leading part in founding the 
Imperial Geographical Society, and who is constantly affording us 
valuable information. It wae by visiting the valleys of those 
Alpe in these and subeequent years, where the industry of the 
honest and trasty Styrian patietherersrelnan secu, 
better estimate the noble and disis 
hearted Austrian Prince, 

Visiting him at Frankfo 
of the German Confederation, and culling on him at hin first und 
only hour of lounre, «ix in the morning, I learnt from himadlf 
that he sighed to regain those mountains amidst which I had known 
hirn 'to bo'eo happy. Thither he did return, and there ended his days 
in the society of the wife of his choice, and blessed with an accom- 
Plished and promising son, the Count de Meran, now in the Aus- 
The Archduke John, who had visited Eugland and remained some 
time im the year 1816, had o true regard for many of our country- 
men with whotm he associated; and of those now living, I have 
ospocially heart him speak in affectionate terms of that pattern of 
an English gentleman, our associate, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland. 

As not only Austria but all Germany mourns hix low, so your 
President, who was: honoured with his friendship,-has «striven to 
do honour to this virtuous and distinguished member of the Imperial 
honse of Hapsburg. 

M. Gerold Meyea, of Knonay, the noted Swiss historian pnd 
geographer, who died recently, was ono of our foreign Corns 
spondorita, Being the keeper of the archives of Ziirich, ao rich 
im tha original documents relating to the history of Swituerland 
from the ninth to the fifteenth century, he detovted Intters which 











some English readers will find an’ interest in perming, wn, the 


correspondence of our Elizabethan divines with the Swies reformers, 
which will, I utderstand, be published by the Parker Society under 
ihe name of Zurich Latters. M. Moyor was the author of -the 
‘ Erdkande der Schweiz,’ and the projector of, as well as largely a 
contributor to, that instructive work the ‘Gemalde der Schweiz, 
of whieh nincteen volumes have heen published. 

orem Brows —At the head of tho men of British science who 
have beer taken from: tu since the last Anniversarg, I at once place 
the name of that eminent Seotchman, Robert Brown, who, having 
earned. for himself the title of thé “ Prince of Botanists,” had won, 
at the same time, our kindest remembrance for having taken an 
active part in the foundation of this Society. 

Born at Montrose in. 1773 (hie father being, the Episcopalian 
Minister of that place), young Brown there received his early 
education, which was completed by a course of studics in the 
Universities of Aberdeon and Edinburgh. From 1795 to 1709 ho 
served ia assistant-surgeon, with the renk of ongign, Ina Regiment 
of Scottish Fencibles; and it was in the lnet-mentioned -year (nfter 
the Irish Rebellion waa quelled) that, during a leave of absence, 
ho was kindly befriended by Sir Joseph Danke, who shortly after 

ead to him to become the naturalist of that world-wide 
scientific expedition which, sailing in 1801, and returnmg im 
1805, enabled our deceased member to make collections, dis- 
eoveries, and comparisons in Anastralia and other distant lands, 
which threw an entirely new light on the geographical distabu- 
tion of vegetable life. ; 

As the lute President of the Royal Society has already pointed the 
attention. of amen of atienew to the chief works of Robert. Brown, 
and as, doubtless, his memory will bo still more minutely scanned 
by the President of the Linnean Society, of which body he was tho 
mainstay for many yeare—whether aw Librarian, Secretary, Vioo- 
President, or President—it ie munecessary that 1 should om this 
occasion enumerate all thoes publications on which his fame resta. 
For these works he received nomercns distinctions, having been 
elected an hanorary meniber of every neademy in Europe, including 
that eminent scientific honour, of being one of the eight Foreign 
Associated of the French Acudemy of Sciences ; whilst he lund alec 
received fram the Royal Society the highest distinction of that body 
—the Copley Moilal. 

In reference to our own Society, let mo aay that, in 1830, 
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Robert Brown, who was a constant attendant at the Raleigh 
Club of Travellora, ited with Sir John Barrow, Mr. Hobhouwsa 
(now Lord Broughton), Mr. Bartholomew, Frere, myself, and 
other members of that club, in drawing owt rules and a plan 
for the establishment of a projected Royal Geagmphical Society. 
For this: purpose we beld several meetings as o provisional com- 
mittee, at all of which Mr. Brown was present. We also printed 
dooumenta explanatory of our project, which were duly cironlated, 
including the layg which still regulate the Society, and which, on 
my own proposal, were essentially those of the Geological Society.” 
As no words of mine can do sufficient justice to the morite-of 
man whose eulogy has been, or will he, channted by all the eminent 
botanists of the age, | willingly extract some sentences of a lotter 
which [received a few months ago from Baron Humboldt, who, 
after alluding im fooling terms to the death of his former companion 
i als and to the oldest of the three (himself) being left alone, 
aks of onr deceased momber:—“ Tho enormous low of 
“ Robert Brown is porhaps more deeply felt in Germany and 
“other countries than in England. It was the protection af- 
“forded to mo os carly as 1709 by Sir Josoph Banks which. first 
“made me acquainted with that Robert Brown who afterwards 
* gave so vast an impulse to the three great objocte which mmst for 
“ever remain attached to his namo—the minute development of 
"the relations of organization in natural familles, the goography 
“ of plants, and the eetimate of their numerical proportiona. The 
“ physiology af plants, and an elaborate dissection of them, cean- 
“stituted invariably with him the foundation of all systematic 
“ botany, In short, Bonpland, Kanth, and myself had the happiness 
“in 1822 thus to dedicate to him our‘ Synopsis of the Equinoctial 

* Plants of tha New World :"— 

“Ronento [eowx1o 
Britanniarom Glorim atque Ornamento 
Totats Botanioes Sclentiam 
Togeuio mirifion complectenti,” 


These remarkabio words, coming from much a source, and ooteti- 
tuting an epitaph which should be inscribed on the tomb of the 


Ait cner he Fo te state that of which | wea uitairare when the Societe wae Axcodef, 

eter foetal apr y 
Sanitat var crn, Paty | many panies, "That 

a fe predecemer, Adnulsst W. 18. Smyth, whose etTricws to as wus eharmaral 

cane ebill eel soul with whiek be slevicistere| cage althiry ; aad whe, by giving ameer 

fapetin Wy a whan we vere ie a declining stite (1340), wus really the renovator af ocr hey. 
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preat botanist, were written seventeon years before he received the 
highest honour of the Royal Society, and thirty-six yeara before hia 

The truth of the above-mentioned remark of Humboldt, that the 
lows of Robert Brown hos been more felt in Germany and other 
countries than in England, haa very recently been realised by the 
publication of an eloquent @loge of the deceased by hie great 
German bolatical oontemporary, our aseociate Dr. Ch. von Martrua, 
of Munich, who opens his ceaay by declaring that, next to Linnseus, 
the three other names ever tobe memorable in the history of botany 
are those of Jussieu, De Candolle, and Grown. 

Referring my hearers to the full translation of thia treatise* for tho 
clearest definitions of tho researches and discoveries of the decdased, 
in establishing the surest foundations of phytogeography, ‘as de- 
pendent on the morphology, development, geography, statistics; 
and history of plants, let me cite one or two sentences from the 
esaay Of the eminent Bavarian :— 

« Not one of those essential parts of the plant on whose manifold 
forms and combinations Jepends tho glorious wealth of the voge- 
table kingdom was puseer! over by the searching eye of Hobert 
Brown, From the microscopic germ of the moss and the vegetablo 
ovule to the flower; from the stamon and ite pollen to th» darpel 
and the fruit, he examined ond compared all the organs in plants, of 
the most diverse orders, and in all stages of development. 

“Governed by the deepest sense of natural truth and natural 
relations, he established the soundest views npon the nature and 
developmental history of these organs. ‘Thos he vastly oontribnted 
to the consolidation of that theory (morphology) which gives to 
syilematic hotany ite trud claim to mink among tho sciences. 

“Ty these morphological researches of Robert Brown thore was a 
peculiar affinity to the spirit of tha Germans, and thus this ia a 
deep-rooted cause of the powerful influence which he has exerted 
npon botany in or country.” 

After a lucid and critical review of his scientific labours, Dr. von 
Martius passes to the consideration of what he justly terms the 
fairent and most glorious aspect of the man—thie moral nature. 
. And here, togethor with all my countrymen who know Hobert 

Hrowm, I can bear witness that our foreign contemporary hus 
struck the right note when be thus speaks :— 


© Sea" Annola of Novoral History,’ vol. ii, p. 231, 
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“Robert Brown was a truly greatand gool men. Love of truth 
above all things, calmness, sincerity, modesty, tender sensibility, 
and goodness of heart—those features of his chamicter wtood con 
atanthy under the government of w penetrating and massive jude- 
ment. So energetically did these characteristios regulate bis 
activity as inquirer and author, that we may affirm that’ evory 
act of his investigations, and every assertion in his writings, bear 
the stamp of this perfoctly-balanced character, 

“Tt is indeed often the case that an extraordinary intelloct reais, 
like 4 eolinmn, wpon a slender moral foundation; but Robert Brown's 
rose, like a pyramid, froma bron! and strong bese, In recognition 
of this worthy combination, all naturalists offered admiration to his 
intellect—to his character, reverence and love.” 

“Tt has been thought strange,” continnes Dr. von Martins, 

a man af such extraordinary scientific importance, to sinus 
liomage of the world was offered, played no prominent 
public lifo, or in the brilliant society of London.” 

On this last point I may, however, say that, although my deceased 
nemall social cirole, he had little relish for fashionable er poli 
society. Still it is dowply to be regretted, that those who oceupy 
Infty stations in our lund should not have better appreciated ao. re- 
markable a countryman. Indeed, I vannot forget the romark mada 
to me by Mutnboldt when, in 1842, in sccompanying the King 
of Prussia to England, he honoured me by meeting the “Drincepa 
Rotanicoruni” at my own house, “that it was painful to lim to find 
that a man of ench trig ominence as Robert Brown wan almowt 
iguored among the higher cireles of English society,” 

I may state that, in the latter years of his life, this great bo- 





thove fossil plants, the structure of which ia admirably exhibited 
by having been preserved in crystalline matrices, siliceous or ealon- 
reont; and he spared no expense in having these specimens #o cut 
and polished as to fiecllitate thy endeavours of his anceessom to 
follow up a line of research in which he modusily styled himself 
only & pioneer.” For, alchastighs he had established gome of the 





* Hie highly beatrmdsive antici oF fowd] planta beet born bequeathed! Rrowo 
to the Firstheh fnsoumn, nm ihe ceniios tbe Tradoes alieeiog’ ih tb Boe pate of the 
Eatlel Eakiitoa tnaer the chares of the Kee of Daitany, Tlie Kite as beets 
with ; the cullertien, se wall sx the inimitable poritifine of the drawings af 
Vint E: Voudt, ahs hes 4 the Tieton unger welche eee ee 
icmerimbe i ragtitag aptly wskrremeneh tlle: Anhiray ig Stor g nay 
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noblest generalizations in the relations-and classification of living 
plants, he was much too sagacious and circumspect fo pronounce 
hastily om the affinities between the lapidified, extinct groups of vege- 
tables and those which now prevail, 

Those persons who, like myself, were intimately acquainted with 
this distingnished and benevolent man, can testify that im every 
action of his lifo he preserved the moat scrupulous rectitude of 
eondact, dictated by the sincerest. love of truth; * and that, when- 
aver occasion required, he gave ample proofs of a lofty and inde- 
pendent spirit. Noevent within my recollection called forth, ina 
more marked manner, his love of independence, than when, in the 
year 1830,a great majority of the men of ecience having publicly 
expressed a wish that Sir John Herschel should become the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, a Prince of the blood royal was proposed 
in opposition to the man of our choice. Then it was thai, oo- 
operating with my deceased friend, 1 saw the influence produced 
upon my sssocistes by the honest and noflinching exertions of this 
respected leader in science. The result of that struggle, as is well 
known, was the election of the Duke of Sussex by a small majority; 
whilst it is a fact highly creditable to the memory of that kind- 
bearted amd accomplished Prince, that he subsequently lost no 
opportunity of paying marked attention to those Fellows of the 
Society who had conscientiously supported his opponent, at the head 
of whom stood Robert Brown. In truth, his Koyal Ifighness, to his 
great honour, farther distinguished himself, in the year 1848, by 
welcoming Herschel on his return from the Cape, and by presid- 
ing over the ontertainment given to that great astronomer by 400 
mon of scionce; at which I had the honour of acting as a vioo-presai- 

As on attached friend of the dying philosopher, it was my privi- 
loge to witness how hiw noble, calm, and unrnffied spirit wna 
preserved to the last ebb of life; and it waa a ead but gratifying 
solace to me, that I was ono of those of his scientific associates who, 
well knowing bow to estimate the value of the mun, lad the privi- 
lege of following to the grave the remaing of the truly illustrious 
Robert Brown. 

Hattau.—The celobrated historian, Henry Hallam, haw gone 
from. among us, full of years and of honour. Many an abler pon than 

© My trim My friend Thr, Fite also youmesera a belie Frven: Faron Humbalidt te ‘to ftomool fe wheat 


the great traveller, berths an eeetmecention of thi works of Robert Brows, abe ditates oni 
le saacy private virtiee, ae woll ae om the simplicity ad bis charter, 
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mine will, doubtless, pay just tributes to hie memory, thoagh no 
one of his friends entertained w docper regard for him than myself. 

Disiuining to court popularity, and dealing stemly with those 
whee Writings or conduct savoured of nntrathfniness, he possessed 

at the same time as kind and as genial o onture aa it waa ever ny 
good fortune to extimate, Admiring his character thronghout ‘no 
short space of time, Iean fairly say that with every year my respect 
for him increased, Whether 1 watched him and felt for him when 
his strong mind was bowed down by those domestiy afflictions which 
succeeded each other in so lumontable amanner, or when, rising onl. 
of his sorrows, he poured forth his terse and forcible conversation, 
and was the charm of that socin! circle in which he shone, evan 
amidst sich contemporaries as Sydney Smith or Samoel Rogers ; in 
every tmit of his life he won my regard, and invariably im presse 
me with the sincerest esteem for hia whole character, 

Having gained ao wide renown os 8 man of letters, Mr, Hallam 
hnd a real pleasure during the last quarter of a comtury im upholding 
and anpporting al! thos branches of knowledge, whether in scienon 
or inart, which elevate humanity, Thos reverting to the mathie- 
matical purmita he had cultivated at Cambridge, he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1821; ond seeing how the {him 
of nature, he also willingly joined the Geological Society, In 1880 
he was ono of those who founded the Royal Geographical Society, 
and having bean more than once upon our Council, he invariably 
atin ae a epee ca ond hee often spoken to tio in 
a ation of our Journal. 

caine the numerous honours which were deservedly heaped 
upon him by the various academies of Europe, thero was no dis- 
tinction which Mr. Hallam justly valued moro, than that of being 
selected o« the Historiographor of the Noval Academy of Aria of 
this metropolis. Succeeded as he has worthily been in that poet by my 
eminent friend Mr. Grote, I may here be permitted to quote ao fiw 
words of the eloquent etlogium which at the Inet anniversary fys- 
trval of the Royal Academy fell from the lips of the author of tha 
\eeiiatory of Groece,’ o# illustrative of the character of hia preat 

| hop 

“There lives in his chapters a conscientious sense of the ulmoet 
judicial obligation of an historian, the obligation of studying with 
tare original and oontemporary suthorities, hut at the some time of 
rising above contemporary prejudices; and of judging with equitahle 
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indépendenes the ever-renewed and ever-varying party-conflicts in 
history, IT know nv compositions In which these first conditione 
of historical worth, copious original research, and equitable cri- 
liciwn, are more constantly combined than in those of Mr. Hallam. 
And it is, in mp judgment, an additional merit thet hia History ix 
dyvoted to the gown rather than to the eword; that he hna left to 
others the exciting tales of battles and sieges, of exhibitions of 
armed force, either in strategic movement or tumultnons outbreak — 
pepecs ef ernctos fyritrioe—which have always charmed the popular 
inind in deseription, however distressing they msy hove been, in 
thé reality, te the generations that underwent them. Mr, Hallam 
hus set hefsro us the energies of the unarmed citizen; the pacific 
manifestations of the human mind, in ite legal and imstittional 
development; in philosophy, literature, and poetry; and though © 
last, riot loast, in those Fine Aris which form tho collective bond of 
sympathy amoung the present company. To succeed to an historian 
who to. these literary accomplishments added all the social excel- 
lonces of an Englich gentleman, ia distinction of which any living 
author may be proud." 

Aga Trustee of the Britich Musenm, Mr. Hallam's just apprecia- 
tion of works of ancient art, and his thorough acquaintance with the 
rarest hooks, were combined in him with the soundest judgment in 
the tnanayoment of the establishment; and when his last ines fell 
npan hit, and deprived the Board of hid ‘solid advice, every trustee 
folt that he had lest the invaluable support of » jast and enlightened 
associate. 

Tho chronicler who may endeavour to render justice to thie 
memary of tha. doveaved will necessarily dwell upon those records 
of the Middle Ages which demonstrate how our liberties arose, and 
then follow aut the processes by which our freedom was conaoli- 
dated and maintained, as put forth in that noble work ‘The Con- 
stitutional History of England,’ which breathes such » racy love of 
free and well-balanced imetitntions, 

It ig my hombler province only to indite these few lines expressive 
of my admiration of the scholar and historian who wae an honour 
iy cur age, and to record with just pride that I had the privilege of 
Henry Hallam. 

Tue Eam. of Ruox.—In continuing this Address as uenal with 
sist allusions to the Fellows of wur Society who have been taken 
from uv in tho past your, I will not endeavour to put before you a 
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dwell on those circumstances which connect that individual with 
our geographical pursuits, accompanied by a very brief sketoh of 
his public charactor. 

In alluding to public men, I naturally first notices the carcer of 
the patriotic and accomplished nobleman, our first President, the 
Esti of Ripon, who, having reached hia seventy-seventh year, died 
in Jannary last. Entering into publio life in 1804, and into Par- 
linment in 1906, Lord Ripon was connected by official duties with 
the successive Governments of the Duke of Portland, Lord Liver- 
pool, Lord Castlereagh, and Mr. Canning, and on the death of the 
last of these statesmen was, when Viscount Goderich, fur o brief 
space the Premier, Subsequently he joined the Ministry af Earl 
Grey, and wns Secretary for the Colonies at the time when, at the 
Tequest of some of the founders of this Society, he became our first 
President. During the period of his Presidency he never fixiled to 
tnke « lively interest in our welfare; but feeling that the duties 
attached to an important office in the State were incompatible with 
a due attendance to our concerns, he relinquished the office into the 
hands of his friend Sir John Barrow; who had, in fact, taken an 
autive part in inducing his Lordship to hecome wur leader. 

Thongh the late Lord Ripon retired from office in 1834, yet dn 
the retusm of Sir Robert Peel in 1841 ho undertook first the Presi- 
dency of the Board of Trade, and afterwards that of the Board of 
Control, which last plave he held until the dissolution of Peel's 
Government in 1846, when he retired from public life. 

Tn this last official post Lord Ripon showed an anxious desire to 
promote, by every menna in his power, the advancement of acientifio 
and tseful researches in the interior of India, as I can testify; for 
Hpon: my representing to him the great advantage which would 
acirne from selecting by preference those medical students who had 
teceived a good scientific education for Indian service, he willingly 
huminated ag an assistant-surgeon tha son of my venerated friend 
Dr, John Fleming the celebrated Scottish naturalist, and Dr, Andrew 
Flaming has sinco well requited his Lordship’s aid by arduous geo 
logical and other researches, 

‘Though it is not within my province to tree the public life of 
the late Lord Ripon, still itis very gratifying to moto be able 
to say that he wa invatinbly and intimately connected with all 
the liberal parliamentary measures which were passed during his 
‘oficial career, Thus, whether we tum to the long debates which 
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led to the emancipation of the Catholics, the abolition of the Slave 
‘Trade, the repeal of the Corn Laws and of the Test and Corporatian 
Acta, and even to the Heform Bill iteelf—to one and all of these 
national enactments he gave his steady support. He was, indeed, 
mainly iostrumental in propounding une of thone great questions— 
a change of the Com Laws—to the House of Commons, and finally 
he curried another (the Abolition of Slavery) through the House of 
Peers. 

Of our first President let mv.also say, thatin the lost years of his: 
life he was specially oxempt from that failing —tho passion for 
worldly distinctions—-which, usually increasing with 
years, has of late prodigiously increased. For ulthough hin might 
surely have obtained the. honuurable distinetion of a broad riband 
at the hands of his Sovereign for his-long public services, he never 
songht it, but lived. on mnostentationsly and happily in the bosam: 
how to appreciate his private worth and public virtue, 

Wauscantoy.—In. the decease of Mr. Hoory Warburton I have 
logt one of auy earliest geological friends, to whom | waa indebted 
for much sonnd advice and assistance when I| first wielded the 
hammer of the geologist, and became an author. 

“Mr. Warburton, who had. recoived a good, classica) and mathe 
mutical edueation at Cambridge, whore ha waa distinguished, do 
voted himself much to the purrs ts of physical science. At tho 
early age of twenty-four, and in the year 1809, he bocumea member 
of the Royal Society. loiming the Geological Society im 1804, or 
noon ufier iis fommlation, we find that in the year 1814 he wae 
already ane of its secretaries, his friend Waolleton being then alep 
npon the Council, and in 1816 he became a Vice-President of thesame 
body, When the Geological Society acquired o Royal Charter, the 
namsof Henry Warburton was sesociated with tho prparsaliarsaia 
Buckland and Georgy Bellas Greenough in the deed of incorpo: 

The progross and welfare of that Society were, indeed, ever Sosy 
to Mr. Warlvurton; and although his name appears mrely in the 
Geological Transactions (his principal memeir being on the Bay- 
shot Sands),* I can appeal to all his surviving geological contempo- 
Taries for a confirmation of the fact, thut hix literary Inbours were un- 
ceasing, whether in drawing wp those mules and regulations where- 
by the rising Society waa held together, or in assiduously preparing 
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for the press any smemeir which waa communicated by an urprac- 

In snbsequent years, and when he gat in Parliament (i. ¢., from 
1826 to 1948), Mr, Warlmrton wae placed during the years 1843-4 
at the head of that Geological Sociery for which he had so long and 
e0 zealously labonred; but regardless of his own reputation, and 
ocoupied with public affairs and close committee work in the House 
of Commons, he neglected to write oul and print his Anniversary 
Addresses, though ho delivered them extempore and with much 
effect from the chair in Somerset Hone. 

Tt will ever be remembered to the honour of our deceased mem- 
‘ber, that he was the intimate friend of the illustrious Wollaston, of 
whose writings and discoveries he waa well qualified to judge; for 
Henry Warburtori was never superficial, and every subject with 
which he grappled was thoroughly mastered. As in commencing my 
Bojentifie oarcer I looked up to him as a ginide, so ahall T never 
forget ny last interview with Wollaston a few days before his death, 
when Warburton, in watching over his friend, was taking down the 
words of that bequest which the great philosopher made to the eul- 
tivators of the science of geology, 

The unwillingness uf Warburton to appear aa au uuthor in his 
own name, foomided, I believe, on hie keon sense of the nein ty 
of renderug every phruse precisely accurate, soon after prived of 
signal disadvantage to the memory of the mar who of all others 
he most truly loved aod respected. The biography of the great Dr, 
Wollaston had to be written, and Warburten undertook the tusk : 
and thongh T have reason to think that he had made some progress 
in the work, he never completed it, That thia delay prevented. 
the Eloge of Williston being penned by Cuvier himself, is, Indeed, 
too trope, inaymnch as that great man, then Perpetual Secretary of 
the French Academy of Sciences, urged me (during one of my 
‘Visits to Pariy) to indice Ms, Warkurion te delay-no longer, and 
furnish him with the necessary materiuls to do justice to our dequmen) 
commtryman, as one of the eight Foreign Members of the Institute. 
Yet with all this procrastination aa respected the publication of 
any work im his own name, Mr. Warburton, I repent, afforded con- 
stant literary aid to all those who were #tirnggling om to advance 
Bctence, and waa, in truth, w terse and booid writer. 
beat me ont when I say, that if a bill had to he accurately and pur- 
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together, Mr- Warburton would spend daya and nights in tha 
laborious work, which was to him a labour of love. The voluminous 
Report on the Coal Trade of England, published by order of tho 
Houses of Parliament, is one of the most pregnant proofs of his uasi- 
duity ass compiler, and, at the aame time, of hia Imowledge us a 
geologist 

His Anatomy Bill, in the carrying out of which he laboured many 
years, Is also to be specially mentioned in dwelling upon his selen- 
tific merits ; whilst those who contend for the advantages flowing 
from such a thoroughly liberal eyetem of ednostion as has heen sum- 
tained by the eloquence of a Brougham, a Mackintosh, u Romilly, 
and others, will never cease to respect the momory of Henry War- 
barton as one of the founders of the University of London, and « 
most xealous champion of ita right= und [bertins: ” 

Retiring from public life in 1847, he returned to his early relish 
for mathematical studies, and produced two papers “On the Pyr- 
tition of Numbers,” and “On Permutations and Oumbinations,” 
which were printed by the Cambridge Philosophical Society, A 
scientific contemporary haa said, that “both these papers show a 
great command over the German factorial notation, and add several 
curious theorems to their gubjects.”* 

Tn private life Mr. Warburton had many attached friends, among 
wiom | was one, in common with Wollaston, Uhantrey, and many 
of those cultivators of svience and art who, setting aside some 
peontiantics of manner, esteemed him for his strong mind, sincerity, 
and. worth, 

Those who. like myself, truly valued the man, und who visited 
him in his house in Cadogan Plave, had to pick their way through 
piles of books and bottles of acid, with which every room, and even 
the passages, were encumbered, until they reached the atticy into 
which the philosopher wis driven. But this singular mode of life 
was not caused by parsimony; for Mr. Warburton waa most literal 
in his donations for the advancersent of knowledge, and in adidli- 
tion to large sume contributed in miny other ways, 1 may state 
that he gave 1,000/. towards: the publication of the first geological 
map of England, aa prepared by his distinguished sssoriate, one 
of our former Presidents, the lite Mr. Greenough, like whom he 
was ane Of the carlieet monibers anil supporters of the Hoyal Geo- 
graphical Society. 





* Presideat's Address tu the Moval Geelety, * Proceelings i, 5," 1853, p. 856, 
you. 11, u 
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* . 
Lientenant Tenry Rarne,* eldest son of the late Admiral Rupr, 
#0 well known for his improvenients io maritime signals, wae born 
in the year 1790, and entered the navy at the curly age of twelve, 
on board the Mare, of 74 guns, commanied by his father Shortly 
afterwards ho went to the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, 
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where he wou the silver medal for hiv aequirements in mathe- 


Having passed a distinguished examinition at the Collers, 
Nympheu frigate. In October, 1815, he joined the Aleite, of 
i gnus; which ahip, after conveying Lord Ambend as ambassador 
to China, wne lost on her homeward voyage, by striking on a sunken 
rock in the Streit of Gaspar, on the 19th of Fehrnary, 1617. Here 
ho participated fh all the hardships experienced on the rmoky islet, 
Pulo Leat, to which the crew escaped; there they were in danger 
pitates, whoee pros, tothe mimber uf sixty, completely blockaded 
them. After heing relieved frony this critical situation hy voseala 
despatched from Hatavis, Mr. Haper served snecessively on vurioun 
Statiune in tho Jue and Seringeapuctem, til, wt his father's express 
Wish, he joined the Aifrenture, sloop of war, commanded by Captain 
W. H. Smyth The service which this <hip was then employed 
upen in the Mediterranean gave him an opportmity of Lnprovinge 
his talents in siavigation, surveying, and nantical astronomy; and 
he was pliced ix charge of the chronoweters, in conjunction with 
his furmor oollege-assiciate the late nnfortinate Captain Graves, 
who wos murdered at Malia in August, 1B5#, Having heen pro- 
muted ti the rank of Licutenant on board the Aurgalex, from which 
frigate he was shortly afterwanls removed into tha Jkpatch, Kaper 
remained in that brig until she was paid off, in 1824, When the late 
Admiral Beeehoy, who hal been one of the Aduature’s officers, was 
commissioned to the Howiny in Jannary, 1824, for his interesting 
voyage to Behring Strait nd Cape Horn, he placed the filling: 
np of three vacancies in the honde of his former commander, 
Captain (now Adimim)) Smyth. Ome of these being the past of First 
Lieutenant, the Uaptain pressed-its acceptance upon Rap r, and hod 
noarly prevailed; bot on erraneots potion-that a light which the 
Admiralty had shown to hia father might be visited on him, made 
him at lust declinn: 
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he batook himself very aasiduonsly to the oultivation of its scientific 
departments; amd his efforts were crowned with euch suvdcss that 
hin mate must ever be enrolled among the improvers. of hydro- 
geographical Imowledge. In 1832 he was selected by the Admimlty 
to form one of a committees to improve the method of measuring the 
tonnage of ships; and the Heport, which was prinvipally drawn up 

In connexion with this Sooty, of which he was one of the earliest 
members, has Lieutenant Raper repeatedly served on our Council, 
In 1640 he published his‘ Practice of Navigation,’ a hook of sterling 
merit, for which wo awarded him the Gold Medal in the fal- 
lowing year, That this prompt appreciation of the work was a 
just one, was evidenced by its being soon afterwarils adopted in the 
Royal Navy, and by the ships of the East India Company. More- 
over the third edition of it was noticed from this chair by Admiral 
Smyth, in 1850, as well generally for the useful additions engrafted 
on its pages, os portionlarly for ite adlmimble and well-organized 
table of ‘Geogmphical Positions’ of all the places on the globe; 
and which, with infinite skill and labour, he increased from 2.00 
to no fewer than 8,600). In this edition be also introduced those 
significant symbols fir the admission of great Jocnl information in 
a. limited space, which promise to render choreographic details of 
readier reference than onder any other form; and the whole ie so 
stamped with worth as to prove meqnivocally the industry, method, 
and varied attainments of the anthor. 

This highly neeful book was to have been followed by a second 
volume containing a theorotical discussion of all the data and details 
contained in the first—in fact, to prove analytically what ho had 
oxpounded wynthotically, As this work advanced it nssumyd in- 

creased Importance, fram combining astronomy, goodesy, mechunics, 
geometry, and physrce; bot, unfortunately, ha did not live to. com- 
Qlete it. His manuscripts are loft, but from their moarranged state 
and nature, their publication is rendered very mlikely, 

Lioutenant Raper became a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Socloty in 1829, and not only served upon its Counoil rupeatelly, 
but for severn!l years filled the important post of Secretary, with 
eredit to himself and advantage to the Society, Ho maintained 
hie ‘habitnal cheerfalmess and contmued hia labours to the last; 
insommch that m July, 1255, he communicated to the Astronomasa) 
Society his improved method of ‘Clearing a Lunar Distance," 
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Meantime ‘his malady increased, and he died at Torquay, in Jan- 
wary last, in the 60h year of his age. His death hus ocensioned 
® blank in pursuits which require a mind of no common order, and 
his loss will be coverely felt by his widow aud a numerous circle 
of friends. 

‘Sir Arthur de Capell Baooxe, who died recently at his seat of 
Oakley in Northamptonshire, like several other aeociates who have 
been recently taken from ns, waealep one of our earliest members. 
Though « person of retiring and unostentatious habits, who seemed 
to hove no desire to take that part in pubfic Hfe for which. his 
descent, property, and station befitted him, Sir Arthur had all the 
spirit of an adventurous traveller, In truth, it was he who had the 
morit of establishing the Raleigh Club, which has now merged inte 
the Club of the Royal Geographical Society, An original member 
of the Travellers’ Club, walk bore i tho first mstanpo &: e60- 
graphical character, our deceased associate felt so strongly that 
many of the nowly elected i scamiberwain not sufficiently represent fhe 
epirit of foreign eeplentons that in the year 1821 he induced a cer- 
tam number of his qualificd associates to mite with him in setting 
wp « Dinner Club which ehould bear the name of the illusirions 
Walter Raleigh, Ofthis club, which contained the names of most 
of our leading travellers, including men who had explored Africa, 
the Indies, America, and the Polar Regions, Sir Arthur Brooke oon- 
tinned to be President for many years, aud during all thot period, 
when dinner clubs were mom in vogue than at present, 1 can 
testify that it was considered a fonther in any man's cap to be 
elected a member of the Raleigh. 

Sir Arthur Brooke was also a Fellow of the: Hoyal Society, and 
was favourably known to the public as the author of ‘Travels 
mm Norway,’ a work which gives a striking picture of the physical 
features and natural history of that rugged land of glaciors and deep 
fiords, 

Mr. William Wor, who was suddenly out off in the midst of his 
active and usefal carcor as a man of letters, and who had distin- 
guished himself by numerous contributions to the periodical and 
daily press (latterly ae Editor of the * Daily News"), was = sound 
grographer. 

feared ju the Scottish und German universities, and entering 
into the profession of the law, his strong and cultivated mind 
could unquestionably have seowred for him a high position in 
public lifo, had sot an incurable deafness compelled him to abandon 
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the long robe and take to j ] im. Aton time this Socivty 
was eo fortunate as to secure his services as the Editor of ita volinme : 
and haying then formed his acquaintance, it gives me pleasure to 
siate that | esteemed him na uo eeusible, right-minded, and truly 
Jearned geographer, as well as a man of the krodlicst disposition, 

It has been well said of Mr. William Woir that he was master of 
the library of Earope; fer be was In himeelf an encyclopedia of 
law, history, literature, biography, and bibliography, as well aa of 
geography, Rightly did como of his surviving friends and udmivers 
endeavour to raise a sum of moncy aa a testimonial to his varied 
merits, in order to asauage the fot and enlarge the narrow means of 
those with whom Mr, Weir hoped to spend the tranquil evening of hig 
days. Although the appeal hae not yet bean adequately responded 
to, T sincerely trust that those who admired his lofty integrity will 
atill unite to effect the praiseworthy object of thus honouring the 
memory of William Weir. 

The Earl of Hanoisorox, who died at the age of 78, was odu- 
dated at Clirist Church, Oxford, and, as Lord Binning, represented 
Rochester in the Touse of Commons from 1518 to 1826. On the 
formation of the late Sir Robert Peel's first mdmimnistration, m 
December, 1834, he wassppointed Lord-Lientenant of Ireland, a post 
which be held up to the dissolution of the Government. When 
Sir Robert Peel again took office, in the autumm of 1841, his Lord- 
thip was selected for tho post of First Lord of the Admiralty, with 
4 seat in the Cabinet; and seeing the usefulness of our Society in 
the advancement of nautical science, he jomed ns in that‘vear. Ho 
held the chief naval office up to Janiary, 1846, when he waa’ made 
Lord Privy Seal, and retained that position until the final dissolu- 
tion of the Peel Government. 

Hia Lordship, although opposed to the Reform Bill and ‘other 
messes of the Governments of Earl Grey and Viscount Melbourn, 
ailopted the enlarged views of Sir Robert I’cel on the repeal of the 
corm laws and the commercial reforma which fullowed. After the 

retiremant of Sir Robort from office, tho late Earl rarely inter- 
fored 3 in politics Tn 1814 his Lordship was made a Privy Councillor, » 
and im 1853 be was instilled a Knight of the Order of the Thistle: 
Hoe was Hereditary Keoper of Tolyroml Palace, one of tho Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity Horse, a Trustee of the Britivh and Hunterian 
Musenma, and Deputy-Lientenant of Haddingtonshire- 

Lrewr.-Geyerat Sm C, Peo Surrit, x.c.0.— This distinguished 
officer, who died at Worthing in August lost, aged 71, served in 
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[807 at the captnre of thy Danish islands of Santa Crum, St. Thomas, 
and St. John; and in 1809 at the siege of Fort Bourbon and the 
capture of Martinique, where he was wounded. He was senior 
engineer in charge of Cadiz und its environs, in the operations con- 
nected with the battle of Barrosa in 1811, and commanding engineer 
et Cadiz prior to, and at the raising of, the siege in the following 
year. Ho was subseqtently present at the combat of Osma, tho 
battle of Vittoria, the actions of Villa Franca and 'Tolosa, and. at 
the siege of St. Sebastian, in the earlier part of which he acted as 
commanding engineer, He was afterwards present at the eaplin- 
lation of Paris, and remained there for some time with the amy of 
Gort pation. . 
‘Sir Feliz became  Lieutenant-General in November, 1851, and: 
Colonel-Commandant of the Royal Engineers in 1445. He r- 
ceived a medal end one clasp for his services at Vittoria and nt St 
Sebastian. In 1814 he was nominated » Knight of the Order of 
Charles IVT. for his skill in the gallant defence of Tarif in S11. 
He was Commander of the British military force in Syria, and 
was severely wounded at St. Jean d'Acre, for which last services ho 





recerved In 1841 the thanks of both Houses of Parliament; 


Sir Belford Hinton Witsex, who was born in 1804, entered the 
military serview of the republic of Columbia im 1922. and attained 
the rank of Colonel; served as aide-de-camp {0 General Bolivar 
from 1822 to Docember, 1830; became British Consul-General in 
Pern, April, 1832; Chargé d'Affaires in Peru and in Bolivia, 
November, 1837; and waa Chargé d'Affaires to Voneznela from 
November, 1842, to Novembor, 1852. He received the Order of 
thé Bath for his diplomatic services. 

Major Henry Seymour Moxtasv, a achool-fellow and brother- 
officer of cnr respected sexbciate Lient,Goneral Sir George Pollock, 
weut to India in 1601, and served in the sumo regiment aa the late 
Sir William Nott. He wus afterwards. appointed side-de-camp to 
the Earl of Minto, and held several high appointments in India. 
Having returned to England, he trovolled extensively on the con- 
tinent, ond was much attached to geographion! pursuits. He was 
also a warm promoter of various charitablo socicties. 

MasomGeseaa, Sim Wiitaast Rem, 6.ca.—This highly distin- 
cnished officer of Engineers was a mun of so observant a mind, and 
Was so possessed of sound seme united with » calm but resolute 
temperament, that he waa by nature destined to sneceed in aby ¢7- 
ployment he undertook, 
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Joining the army of Wellington in 1810, he was present se o 
subaltern officer of engineers at all the great sieges and batiles.in 
the Peninsula, from thot date until the close of the war, when he 
obtained his company. Hoe was afterwards present.at the bombani- 
mont of Algiors in 1816, and sommanded the. Engincers under Sir 
De Lacy Evans in Spain. 

Tm 1432, when employed af Bermuda, and when devising the 
recoustruction of extensive Government buildings destroyed by « 
hurricane, he was led to follow ont that eerios of Inquiries into the 
eanses of such storms, and collected numerous data to work cot their 
giratory character, which had been shortly before put forth by Mr. 
Redfield of New Yurk. Those effects resulted in ‘Heid’s Laws. of 
Storms,’ which work, published in 1838, haa passed through eevernl 
editions, and hae bewn translated into various foreign languages, 
even into Chinese. By the law which ho evolved, be tanght the 
mariner that the old method of ronning before. the wind in mch 
storma might lead to destruction, ami that true safety waa tobe 
sought by veering to the one side or the other, and thus csoaping 
from the whirlwind. 

Tt was infinitely to the credit of my old friend Lord Glenelg, then 
Colonial Secretary, that in consequence of the talent displayed in 
that work, his Lordship appointed Colonel Reid to the Government 
of the Windward Islands; and J] mention this ciroumetane 
science is not often so appositely rewarded 

Asan wiministrator, Sir William Reid wasnever more distingn 
than in methodising and controlling the proceedings of the Great 
National. Exhibition of the Tudustry of all Nations, with which our 
Vice Patron the Prince Consort haa se eminently identified his 
nome; and His Royal Highness never better demonstrated his right 
appreciation of true morit than in warmly acknowledging the value 
of the services of the Chairman of the Executive Committee of that 
great undertaking, and in precuring for William Reid the homour- 
able distinction of » Knight Commandership of ihe Order of ihe 
Bath, and the Government of Malta, 

Possessing a gennine enthusiasm under a culm ond tranquil ex- 
terwor, Sir William not only thoroughly performed Ite arduous 
duties ot Malia during the Crimean war, bat lost.no opportunity 
af improving the estate commitied to bia charge, by ameliorating 
its agriculture, replenishing the old. library of the knights, and by 
founding « botanical schyol for the working clases. 














ona who knew him. 


Admiral Sir Charles Qave, Bart., who died in June Inst, at the age 
of $3,was the eldest con of Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle, who, lko 
his decassed son, died the senior Admiral inthe British navy. Sir 
Charles Ogle took deep intercst in, and was a munificent contrilmtor 
toa, the different charitable institutions. connected with the naval 
service, and had been for many yoare President of the Royal Naval 
Benavolent Society. 

Vice-Admiral Perey Grace, a distingnished officer of the old war 
time, was the brother of Sir W. Grace, Bart. 

He began hia naval career in 1801 on board the (anges, 74, and 
‘was present at the battle of Copenhagen. He next served on the 
East and West [niin North American stations: and when in 
the Greyhound, distinguished himself wt the capture of the Pailas 
French frigate and two armed Indiamen. He waa then wrockod, 
and became a prisoner-at Manilla ant Batavia. Being in the eom- 
und of somo boats aaa Lieutenant, he captured two Malays, after 
a sharp fight, and was wounded. In the boats of the Semircmi 
frigate, he contributed to the capture of five French vessels, four 
miles up the Gironde; and abont March, 1810, he reoeived the well- 
merited thanks of his captain for the part he took in the capture 
of te Plumer of 16 guns. Tt was not dll June, LS i4, after having 
seen More gervice on the coast of North America, that he was re- 
warded with the rank of Commander, In command of the Cyrené 
he displayed much activity on the const of Africa awl in the Medi- 
tormnean ; and subsequently he became senior ufficer in the Levant, 
He was made Post Captain in 1826, and had been an Admiral a few 
years when he died, to the regret of numerons friends. 

Uarrain Si: WinuiaM Pern, n.x;—Of all the naval worthies who 
havo recently been taken from ua, no uno has heen so mourned for by 
the nation as that chivalrous und noble seaman William Peal, the 
third son of the late Dlustviom statesman. It is not for mo to 
attempt to detail his daring exploits in the Black Sea, or when in 
heading the Naval Brigade in the late Indian warfare he showed 
what efficient services could be rendered to the army by kis hearty 
and devoted co-operation. 

Serving ai Si. Joan d’Acre as 4 midshipman, under Admiral Sir 
‘R. Stopford, ho obtained the rank of Commander in 1846, After 
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wounded, hewas employed in the Chinese seas, when, providentially 
for our Indian empire, be was sent directly with troopa by Lord 
Elgin to Bengal, to sid in quelling the mutiny. Asvending the 
Hoogly in the Shannen to Allahabad and Cawnpore, weal) know 
how, by his enomgy, heavy: gune were brought into action; and how 
materially he contributed to the capture of Lacknow, in which upe- 
ration he waa agai wounded. Alas! that after these triumphs he 
should have been cut off by amallpox at the early age of thirty=- 
three! 

Tn truth, every Englishnian who looks: mainly to our navy for 
the preservation of our indepondence a8 a nation must deplore the 
loss of such o hero af o critioal period in our histury, when the 
defences of the oonntry so seriously ocenpy the thoughts of all per- 

ons, and particularly of all old soldiers and sailors.* 

Apart from hia glorious: but too sliort naval career, Captain Sir 
William Peel had the true spirit and capacity of an explorer, and 
had indeed already proved that he waa a oan Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society. THis journey e i Nubia ¢ under the 
eeverdst privationa convineed ua that into whatever port of the 
world be roamed, whether oz a traveller in search of the truths 
of Nature or in following the path of duty, ho was untquestionably 
one of those who, had he been spared, would have materially on- 
riched geographical science, 

Tn short, whether wo appeal to his brave méssmates of both ger- 
vices by whom he wus sincerely beloved, to the explorers of distant 
lands among whom he hod enrolled himself, or to the public at large, 
most certain ie it that few men have ever fallen in the conntry’s¢ 
cause whe have heen more affectionately remembered than William 
Peal. 

Commander George Frederick Mectam, u.s,, one of our Arctic 
heroes, hae been taken from us at the early age of thirty, | 

He was promoted for his valuable Arctic services in thy expedi- 

tions of Captains Austin and Belcher, 1850-4, during which he made 
shi Acaagsast Baia saareli bas S0oov On his return he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Vires, and, whilst in command of that 
vyesse!, died suddenly ot Honolulu of bronchitis: Shortly before 
hié decease hy pent to siaerangeny Wak se sian heaccasahat 


sb Meier iies ali arate “0h scr: Psd Seep eld eagle aca a 
the days of tie Tentorude ead Watevicn, oxy valued friend: Liant-Conciah: Shem Ketel, 


“+ use Hzbeh the idan Teert”  f Lomgnesn, ) 
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eimens Of@ulphur, beracie acid, &<,, collected by him at the voleano 
of Kilanen, 

Commander Pavisox, ax., clogs the list of auval officers who 
have been taken from us, He served in the Burmese wor as a 
Lieutenant, and attained the rank of Commander in 1842, when the 
Loyal George ywwlit was placed under hig orders, 

Sir James Rawsiy, Bart, of Tan Honse, Porthahire. and the 
sighth Baronet of the name, who died in January last, was a lover 
of scientific pursuits and a respected country gentleman, 

Sir Edward. North Borrow, Bart., who died at the early age of 
forty-five, was eon of tho justly respected Sir Thomas Fowoll Bux- 
ton, whose name is for over associated with the emancipation 
of the African negro. He wos born in 1812, succeeded to: the 
Barcnotey on his father's death in 1845, and in 1647 was clected 
#4 represantative for South Essex. In 1855 he was obliged to go 
abroad with his family on account of his health, and he spent the 
Winters of 1856 and 1657 ehiefly. at Nice. His visit to Piedmont 
will long be partionlarly remembered, on account of the beneficent 
inflmence which he exercised in calming down that unsoomly 
which had divided the Italian from the Vaudois Frotestanta, In 
this good work he persevered, and he deemed it so important that 
the tre character of the Italiane should be clearly known, that he 
took a journey from Cromer last September purposely to atate his 
views to the religious conference assembled at Rerlin, 

Rev. Da Jexzvy.— The late Rov. Dr, Jenkyn dikplayed in 
early age o thirst for knowledge, which distingniched him 
through life, Placed tuder the able tnition of the late Rey. Dr. Pre 
Smith, he formed a friendship with him which lasted HD death = ond 
from that excellent man he doubtless derived that love of nutural 
wionce which was so marked a feature of hia intelléctual cha: acter, 

His ardent atiuchment to geological science is wall known, and his 
‘Elementary Loctures on Geology’ in a popular educational perio- 
dical were wharncterised by a louling member of tho Gealngical 
Society ae being the best work of the kind for the muicson that he 
had wen. In 1853 he was clected Fellow of the Royal Geo 
gmphical Socisty, He died at Rochester. deeply and deservedly 
regretted by those who know him, in the aixty-fourth year of 
his age. 

He published works on religious eubjects to which it is not my 
province ‘to advert, and wae for some yoare President of Coward 
Uollege, London, 
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Haturalist and scholar, was born at Norwich 1781. In the year 
1807 he became a Follow of the Linnean Society, and im 15816 
* was olected its undersecretary, an office which he retained for 
vearly half a century, and in which bo earned for himself the cor- 
dial esteem and good-will of every member of the Society, In his: 
dinry, undix date of the anniversary of 1849, he notes that he had 

served with the naturilisia M'Leay, Bicheno, Boott, and Bennett, 
tuder the suocessive Presidencies of the founder, Sir J, E. Smith, 
of the late Earl of Derby, the Duke of Somerset, and Dr. Stanley 
Bishop of Norwich.” To the uumes of theso Presidents ho might 
subsequently have added those of Robert Brown and of Thomas 
Bell, the actual President of tho Linnean Society, by both of whom 
he waa highly esteenid for bis strict gence of honour, his amiable 
disposition, and his wntire devotion to tho interseta of the Linnean 
Society. 

Amone the numerous other learned bodies of which he was a ' 
member, the Society of Antiquarics, the Astronomical Society, and 
‘the Philological were these bodies in which he took the deepest m- 
‘terest. Te also attached bhimeelf from. its commencement to the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, many of 
the meetings of which he regularly attended, and at which ho 
was always cordially weloomed by numerous friends, including 
myself 

In 1222 he joined Dr. Tilloch as editor of the * Philosophical 
Magarine,’ with which Dr. Thomeem’s ‘Annals of Philosophy" 
were subsequently incorporated. In 1838 he established the 
‘Annals of Natural History," and united with it, in 18-41, London 
and Charleeworth’s ‘Magarine of Natural History.” He subse- 
quently (at the suggestion and with the assistance of some of the 
most eminent members of the British Association) immed several 
volumes of a work intended especially to oontam foreign papers of 
« high order of morit, translated into English, under the title 
af ‘Taylor's Scientific Memoirs.’ But his own principal literary 
labours were in the field of Philological research, In 1829 he pre- 
pared w new edition of Horne Tooke's * Diversions of Purley,’ 
which he enriched with many valuable notes, and which he re- 
edited in 1840, In the same year (1640) Warton's ‘ Hialery of 
English Poetry’ having been placed in his hands by Mr. ‘Tegg the 
publisher, hi sein largely, in conjunction with his friends 
Sir F. Madden, Benjamm Thorpe, J. M. Kemble, and others, to 
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improve the valuable edition publixied in'1824 by the late Mr, 

Early in the summer of 1852 hie houlth gave way, and he found 
it necessary to withdraw from the excitement of active life. In- 
creasing yoars brought increasing feebleness ; anid the severe weather 
of November last brought on an attack af bronchitis, of which he 
died. 

Mr. Abol Sart wae one of those men of calm, retired charactor 
who, in the very centre of the busiest capital in the world, and 
engaged In the tuest important transactions, purmucd his tamaqnil 
way in performing good works, 

Born in 1785, he early in life became possessed of ample fortune, 
bequeathed to him by an unele; and after the doath of hig father, 
he became chief of the banking-house in Lombard Street, known 
as that of Smith, Payne, and Smith, He took groat interest in all 
the selentific discoveries and inventions of late years, and carried 
Out his views of thu importance of edneation by promoting the im- 
provement of the poor, Opulence never affected the simplicity 
of his character and hablta, Careful and discriminating in all his 
franeattions, and weighing with much considemtion the claima made 
npon him, he waa princely in his charities and aleo in his acts of 
pecuniary generosity. Appeals were seldom made to him in vain: 
both his sonse of duty and the gratification of a most benevolent 
disposition leading him to give hountifully im cases of real distress 
and difficulty, 

Mr. Abel Smith entered Parliamont in 1809 and continued until 
1846, during the last fourtean years of which hoe was returned for 
the county of Herts, | 

Richard Holmes Latnar, the wellknown publisher of nautical 
works, waa born in 1777, From tho-year 1818 he relinquished all 
other collateral branches of publication, and contented himeelf with 
maintaining thy character of his nantical worka for excellence and 
minute securacy. ‘These works, unattractive, and not much kiown 
to the general public, hare high claims to consideration from their 
wide-spread clirenletion and great general utility AMON feng phers. 
Mr. Laurie was very highly respected for hiy strict integrity. To 
was one of the oldest members of the trade, and almost the Inst 
contecting link between the old and new systema of publication,* 


© Te wilition ts the Where the Seciety hae to regret the lies of the faflowi Fellows, 
ri. >—Alesentar Cumming, wn, 7 H. Stewart [ye j Sir Janae |. (Haron) Cobden’ 
Martis, tum; Sores oj Anstides Frankia Moray; and Thomas Lister Pater 
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— William Kennett Lorrvs, who, the i oot a Fellow of this 
Society, had contribmted some important papera to ite Journal,* 
comprising Notes of a Journey from Buarah to Bagdad, and on the 
Detendination of the River Enleus of the Greek Historians, died 
in November lsat, at the age of thirty-seven, on board tho Ty- 
hurnia, ou his way home froin Indin. Mr, Loftus waa a good 
scholar, and had passed imuch of his life in the Esst. He served 
four years in Mesopotamia uuder Colonel Williams (now Sir WF. 
Williams uf Kars), a4 naturalist and geologist to the expedition sent 
out for the acttlement of the Persian frontiers. On his term of 
service expiring, he was sent by the Assyrian Socicty to investigate 
the ruins of Babylon and other ancient Biblical cities. The results 
were published in a book entitled *Tmvels and Itosearches in 
Chaldoss and Susiana,’ which reflected much credit on thin young 
geogmapher and drchiwalogiat, Afterwurds appointed as a geological 
surveyor an the Great Survey of India, he laboured cealously at bie 
work till he was struck down by a son-stroke. Ho went to Ran- _ 
goon to reernit his health, and not mucceeding, wae ordered home, 
and died on the verage. | 

Apotrue Scracrcrwett,—In olosing this obituary, it is my melun- 
choly duty to state that the event which was foreshadowed m the 
Address of last year haa been realized: ond that the bold und 
accomplished explorer, Adolphe Seblugintweit, ia no more! 

Tho documents ‘which attest that bo was assassinated before 
the wally of Kishgar (midway between YVirkand und Kékan) 
wort officially transmitted by Lord Stanley, the Secretary for 
India in Conncil, and laid before the Society? TM appears that 
Adolphe Schingintweit, who took a route fhrther to tlio weet than 
his brothers Hermann and Nobert, had meceodod in ponetruting 
farther than they did into Central Asia; for he not only reuched 
Viriand, where he was well received, but waa on his route to 
Kiékan, when, in ung of thoes religions firaye made by the 
fanatical Turks or Crescentudere Kékan against the Chinese, 
he was killed in August, 1857, by order of o savage Mohammedan 
chief, named Wulli Khan. 

Whon we know that the deceased hid overcome the greatest 
difficulties of his perilous journey, had traversed the western pro- 


* Serva, xavi. anil xarii. e | 
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longation of the Kara-Korum chain, and that northernmost ridge of 
thoee vast mountuing which kis brothers consider to he the Kuen 
Lan of Humboldt, it ia deeply to be deplored. that the great 
amount of knowledge he had accumulated should thus have been 
lost. 

Although it is known that the adventurous Conoelly did, when al. 
Bokbara, penetrate from thet place to Kdkan, no European of 
modern times has succeeded in passing from Indin over the snowy 
chains of the Karu-Korum ond Kuen Lim, to dewend into Turk. 
istan, except the Schlagintweits; and it is mostilistreesing to have 
to record that he of the three brothem who pushed his adventure 
the farthest chould have been ont off ata time when his note-books 
ani) chécrvstions must have been of the highest yulue. 

3 hen, we have, however, the consolation of reflecting, 
ihisescus Wileetiion wid’ gave the warmest support to thy decensed 
traveller whilst in life, have never censed to endeavour to trace 








the history of his last daya, and aro even now energetically en- 


deavouring to recover his lost papers, 

No individaal has taken a more lively interert in theses last. 
mentioned researches than our distinguished associate, Captain 
Richard Strachey, who, with his brother, one of our medallists, is 
so well known tous by hie explorations in the Himdlayan Moun- 
taine and Thibet. Seeing what has also been dene by Lord W. 
Hay, Colonel Edwardes, and Mr. Enox, as well av by the Russian 
Con! st Chiguchak, M. Vardouguine, wo may reet asaured that 
every effort will bo still made to reeover the lost records of the 
realons and intrepid Adolphe Schlagimtweit,. 





Grocnarmesl, Puogness ry run Past Year. 


Tx proceeding, a9 on former oceasiona, to bring before you = 
review of the progress of geography during the past year, 1 must 
claim your indulgence when | say that, from my nomeriu avooa- 
tions, | have found it impomible to prepare a more complete 
retrospect than that which I now offer, 

Tn truth, the field of exploration and disomvery is becoming too 
vast to permit any one man—however zealous and laborious—to 
accomplish auch a task without many omissions: to aay nothing of 
the difficulty of condensing into one Report the merest outline of 
all the geographical literatire of the year. 
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which—as wsual—ia first given, is indeed us perfect a af any 
farmer period ; for, in continuation of the practice of Admiral Sir 
F, Bewufort, his revered predecessor, Captain Washington, the 
hiydrographer, has prepared this document with his well-known 
and acknowledged whkill, 

Let ws, therefore, begin with this Nationn) Maritime Survey, 
after the reading of which I will endeavour to pass in review the 
nicest important geographical discoveriés in various parte of the 
aes ai well ax to note the progress of publication in varivus 











ADMInALTY Sonvers. 

The Coast surveys in course of execution under the orders of tho 
Admiralty, both at home and abroad, have made fair progress 
during the past year. They ore conducted by twenty different 
surveying parties—one half of which are employed on portions 
of the coasts of the Cnited Kingdom, the remainder in the colonies 
of Australia, Cape of Good Hope, West Indices, Nova Seotia, Canoda, 
and Britieh Cohumbia; ales in the Mediterranean, in Banoce Strait, 
and on the coxsts of China and dapan. 

Figlied—On the east const of England, the only work of im- 
portance has been the re-examination of Hartlepool bay by Captair 
Bedford and Lientenant Horner, with a special view to discover if 
any silting up had taken place since the first detailed survey of the 
bay was made by Commander Slater im the: year I829, and re- 
peated by Mr. E. K. Calver in 1843.. The new plan is drawn on w 
scale of cight inches to the nantic mile, and is sufficiently minute 
to have enabled Captain Bedford to furnish the Refuge Harbours 
Commission (at whose instance the survey wae made) with a de 
cided opimion, or rather proof, that no perceptible change had 
tnken place in the depths within the last thirty years, Fortified 
by this result, the Commissioners have recommended Hartlepool 
bay as one of the sites for » refuge harbour on the east coast of 
Engianil. 

On the south coast, Commander Cox ond Messrs, Usborne ond 
Davis are continuing the survey of Hamoaze, and have completed 
St John Lake and St- Germans River, including 33 miles of river 
bank line anil 13 equare miles of aay In the Channel 
Islands, Commander Sidney has reexamined the harbour of Braye, 
in Alderney, and the Great Bank off Guernsey A valuable uddi- 
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tion to the navigation of tho Channel has been maile in the publica- 

tion by the Admiralty of the 2nd volume of the ‘Channel Pilot,’ 

comisining Sailing Directions for tha north coast of France, from 
Junkirk on the east to Ushant on the west, comprising the 

Channel Islands, ‘The work hes been carefully compiled by Mr. 

J. W. King, of the Hydrographic Office, from the *Pilute Francais,!» 
the Inboura of Rear-Admiral Martin White, Mr. (, Burney, .x., 

and others, 

In Cornwall, Captain Williame and Mr. Wells have surveyed 
eight miles of open coast from the Rame Head westward to St. 
Germans beacon, including Whitesand bay and Port Wrinkle, ecund- 
ing over anarea of 230 square miles betweon the Beacon and Fal- 
mouth, with plans of the small harbours of Boscastle and Port Isaac, 
om the north coast of the county; they baye also oxeeuted a 
very detailed plan, on the scale of 100 feet to an fiwh, of the 
Eddystones rocke off Plymouth, showing the exact outline of the 
fTanite mass that forma the hase for that wonderful structure, the 
Eddystone Lighthouse, erected by Smeaton in 1700, and which 
has hitherto withstood. the force of the Atlantic waves. A similar 
structure, in'a atill more exposed situation, has juat been completed, 
under the direction of the Trinity Board, by their skilful engineer, 
Mr, James Walker, ably seoonded by Mr, Donglus, on the Bishop 
rock, six miles south-west uf the Scilly lle. ‘These nuble light- 
towers, like the two similar buildings on the Bell mek on. the 
east const of Scotland, and of Skerryrore on the west, are national 
works in the cause of humanity, and for the safety of our shipping, 
of which the country may be justly proud ; and they will transmit 
to distant posterity the names of thy eminent engineers Suvestun, 
Walker, and the Stevensona, father and sena. 

In the Bristol Channel and its approaches, Commander Alldridges 
amd Mr. Hall, in the Asp, hove made o survey of Swanece Bay and 
its iromediate neighbonrhood, which has revealed some patches of 
hard grownd—probably oyster beds, uot befure known, ‘This plan, 
which shows aixteert miles of coast Jing ond 26,000 corte of the 
Tead, 0 drawn on the seale of nine inches to o statute mile, and 
pmved very useful to the Refuge Harbours Commission in ite 
examination of Swansea Bay and the Mumbles, which hod been 
mentioned asa site fora refuge harbour; and, althongh the Com. 
Tiission has not recommended it as snoh, there seems a fair proha- 
bility that the-shelter afforded by the Mumbles Head, the abundanes 
of atone for construction, and the increasing watt of some shelior 
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for the rich copper ore ships, which are frequently obliged to ride 
ont southweaterty gales in this exposed roadstead, will lead oe enter- 
prising merchants of Swansea to consider whether, notwithatand 
their recent spirited! outlay im docks, they cannet constrict @ ard 
cient breakwater out of their own resources. The requirements of 
the Harbours Commission have also led to the publication of o 
chart of Lundy Tale, on the peale of 44 inches to a mile, and of the 
two sheets of the upper portion of the Bristol Channel, an the scale 
of two inches toa mile, which are rapidly advancing to completion, 

Scothimd.—In Argyleshire, Commanders Bedford, roca, andl 
Creyke, and Mr. Bourehier, .5., have heen employed on the coasts 
of Mull, and an-wefa) Chart of the Sound of Iona from their survey 
has been published on the scale cf 3 inches to = mile, Tn this 
immedinte neighbourhood the geographical features of the eountry 
have auffored sume change from the breaking down of the resr- 
voirs of the Crinan Canul, canved ly the heavy mins. In restoring 
this navigution, we may express ao hope that the dimensions of the 
lovks of thi¢ canal will be placed more an # par with those of the 
Caledonian Canal, «o that the groater part of the vessels that navi- 
gute the one should alao be enabled to pass through the other; seven 
out of the fifteen locks might also be dispensed with, and an unin- 
terrupted level be carried from the top of the tise near Loch Gilp 
Head on Loch Fyne, to the descent imto Loch Crinan on the north, 
This event, too, has again opened thé question of the Argyle Canal, to- 
connect by a short link ofabout one mile Rastand Weet Tarbert lochs, 

In Skye, Commander Wood and Mr, Forbes have sorveyed twelve: 
miles of the. opon coast on the south-west face of the island from 
Lock Bhreatal northwards to Loch Bracadale, including the smaller 
inlets known by the naiues of Lochs Eynart and Harport, and the 
distriot of Mf ish, with ite magnificent mural oliffe, ising 800 
foet almost precipitously from the sea. Om the const of Tnvernes- 
ehiry, Mr. Jeffery has completed the shore line und onthying meke 
and sommdings us far south as Ru Arisaig, 

In the Hebrides, Captaim Otter, in H.MLS, Porcupine, with her 
tender the Scogulf, Lietitenant Chimmo, aided be his staff of 
Lieutenants Dent und Hawes, and Messrs, Stanley and (Cranmwr," 








“3S wil extseme fopret Ui I imdai (hat te popatig sail doling abet 

the onrpey of bork Bose wee Mr, Ovareee’s boot work; overaursiety on 

account mt Sesositis Vis lowes, with the rigerous climate of the Habrile, Leowght on. 

wir attecke of ise feces sein a ih vilty, mil at the ety np WF “thistle mal 
urcompllahed artlat and on hennet, hardworking mein wes linet to bis aubrey , 
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haa earveyod Loch Roag on the west side of Lewis, and made 
a beginning on Loch Maddy on the east ahora of orth (iat; ho 
has also examined the dangerous rocks the Haskier, seven miles to 
the westward of that island, an ovilying group, on which it is 
propowd to place a light for the safer mavigation of those seas, and 
to lead up to the northern cutrance of tho Somml of Harris. oo 
connection with the Skye survey, the Seagull was mmployed m 
sounding. over an area of several square miles between the south. 
of the island and the detachnd jalote of Canora, Rum, and Eig. In 
the idland of Harris, Lieutenant ‘Thomes hae surveyed Weet Loch 
Tarbert, and connected it with the eastern loch, which he com- 
ploted Jest sounon. All theese plans are projéctad on the scale of 
wiz inches to o mile. Some of the original drawings have been 
exhibited af our ovening meetings, and have justly elicited much 
ailmiration.* 

Bone of the results of theese and former surveys of the west conuk 
of Scotland have been poblished by the Admiralty wim our Lest 
Anniversary; among others To may mention charia of Locha 
Torridon and Shickdag, and of Lochs Carron wd Kishorn on 
the west coast of Hossahire, hoth eugraved on the ucale of thrne 
inthes to a mile; Loch Towlh and the isles on four inches; aul 
thie sind of Harrie on a dealo of rather loss than two inches to « 
tile, but anfliciently large for all the requirements of the mariner. 
Besides thiee, there leo general chart of the const from the Mull of 
Kantyro to Capo Wrath, on the soalo of « quarter of on Inch to a 
mile, which for tho first time mpresenta with tolerablo accuracy 
the weetern aliore of Scotland with its numorons islands. The 
futricacy of this coast hae hanily ite parallel on tho ¢lobo, unless 
it be some portions of the worst coast of Norway, Tierra dol Fuago, 
and the weet coast of Patagonia. It hes occupied more thin twenty 
yours to survey; and, with the off-shore soundings, will require 
five years more to complete it, lis: ovat when finiehod will sot 
hive been less than 200 Or, 

Irvtamd.—(Cm the esat const of Ireland Mosars. Hloskyn, Ard, nnd 
Yule have eerveyed Dundalk bay and harbour, and broken ground 
at the Strangford narrows. In tho course of their work thoy have 
sounded over an area of 70 niles ; ht the chief service rendered by 
Cis party of surveyors te the boring of Carlingford Bar, prepa 

* Lientemnnisa Thame ond Chime have mada o verte af al wleerrithens 
ry Sys ma ete Teh ih at ey le ) lems, zal 
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to rendoring that fine lough a harbour of refuge. Tt ie gratifying to 
know that the result of thoir examination proves that there ie no 
obataulo that may not bo easily overcome, and that there is a fair 
probability that within three yours we shall see « refine harbor 
this portion of the Irish Sea, whore it ia so mnch needed. 

"In Donegal, an the forth ooast, Captain Redford and Lint. 
Horner have completed that partion of tho shore which wae te- 
quired to fill wp the gap m our charts; all that now retains ie to 
carry the soimdings off shore to a depth of 100 fithoms. In addition 
to his uial labour, Captain Bedford, atthe mqwest of the Refige 
Harbours Commission, prepared a mpirt on the want of lights and 
brits con the sorth-weet coast of Ireland, from Galway rund ty 
Londonderry; valnable document, boing the result of hia 20 years’ 
erperienee, which fa printed in tlie Appendix to the Report of that 
Commiinetini, 

Tn Kerry, on the south-west coust, Commander Edye, with Mears, 
Macdougall and W.B. Calver, have bean employed. on the Plaakot. 
Isles round from Dingle Ray to the Skerries, in the course of which 
they have sounded over anarea of vera square miled This com- 
pilletes the survey ef the shores of Irvland) It only remaina to oarry 
the soundings olf chure to the depth of 100 fithoma 

In the course of thy poet year the charts published of the coast of 
Treland are Trommanus Bay in Cork on the scale of 3 inches, Tamgha 
Swilly and Foyle and the river and harbour of Londonderry om tho 
gcale of 14 inches to a mile, the lutier showing the now quays, anil 
the adimimble lighting and heaconing of the river and lomgh, which 
have Woon carried ont by the enterprise of the Harbunr Conmin- 
gioners df Derry, seconded by the ekill of dhotr engineers tho Mobsra: 
D. aml T. Steveneen of Edintnngh. 

Motterroncan—Tho ciannel between Multa and Goro has boon 
neixitiined by Captain Spratt, rno.s., aml Lient, Wilkinson, in 
HAMS, Medinet, amd wu second Teport bas been written Ty the 
former, dhowing how tho Nile continues to bring down iis doposit, 
and how tho advance of the delta im checked by the littoral drift 
from tlie weet: a enbject on whieh I shall dwall in the sequel. 
Captain Sprott hae aleo presented to the Society = dissertation on 
the eite of Pelusium, which he foes not believe to huve been at 
the rine of ‘Tinch na has beon generally supposed, but at #ome 

farther inland, 

ents Wilkinson, nnder the ditrection of Captain Spratt, hse made a 
general chart, showing atone view his mrveys of the dela of the 

i 
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Danube in the Black Sea, to which T referred Inst year, forming a 
beautiful drawing, which hes been exhibited st one of our evening 
meetings, and justly elicited warm commendation. | 

On the coast of Syria Commander Mansell, with his assistants 
Lieut. Brooker and Mr, Frederick Skeid, have-enrveyed the gulf of 
Tekanderin, and made plans of the roadsteada of Ayna on the north 
and Alexandretta on the south. They will now proceed systema- 
tically to the southward along the coast by Beirit, Akkuh, and 
Yaffa, and so join their former survey of the oast of Egypt at El 
Arish, 


South Afrca.—In the Cape Colony Mr, Francis Skead has com 
pleted the survey of Twhle Bay, which has boen published by the 
Admiralty, Te: ales accompanied Dh. Livingstone to the mouth 
of the Zambesi, and has made a sketch survey of the delta of that 
river, as far np as Expedition Island. It is: gratifying to be 
enahled to report that, thanks to the energy of Rear-Admiral the 
Hon. Sir Fred, W. Grey, and the ready aid of Mr. Macleur, Astro- 
nomer of the Cape, a transit clock and a time signal ball have 
been erected in Simons Bay, and that henceforwurd vessels will 
bo able to mte their chronometers iu Simons as well as Table 
Bay, in each of which the time signal ball dropa at the instant of 
one o'clock Cape mean time, to which I shall have occasion to 
Tevert a little farther on. 

ted Sea,—Captain Pollen, in HOM-S, Cyclops, has completed a line 
of soundings in the Red Sea, to which I referred last yoar, ani it 
Proves that the greatest depth dous not exceed 1050 fathoms: he 
hos aleo carried a line of soundings from Aden to Kurnichi, in which 
the general depth at 12 miles off chore is nbont 100 fathoms, and 
the deepest 2000 fathoms in crossing the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf. Not improhably at the moment] am speaking, the pubmarme 
telegraph cable has been laid down that will unite England vid 
Constantinople with Aden. 

Tn Ceylon a new sorvey of the harbour of I'oint de Galle, by Mr. 
#. Power Royston, hag been just published by the Admiral ty on the 
scale of 14 inches to a wile; it is, we believe, preparatory to the 
érection of a breakwater in that mch frequented but exposed bay: 
Mr. Stanton, whe haw saeceadod Mr, Richards in command of thin 
Saracen, with his wsistant Mr. Reed, ia employed in the survey 
‘of Hance Strait and its immedinte neighbourhood which fortuagghie 
highway te China, anil i# still but imperfectly known. 

‘Chioa,—Commander Ward, who has soceaded the late lamented 
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Dove, Lient. Bullock, and his staff of surveyors, Mesers. Kerr and 
Bluckney, hes greatly improved the, chart of the Chu Kiang, or 
Canton river, and Lieut. Bullock has recently explored the western 
river for about 150 miles, “In the Yonyg-tee-keang the surveyors 
accompanied Lord Elgin ip hia exploratory voyage by Nankin to 
Han-Kow, and availed themyelyvexof the opportunity to make a good 
eye sketch of the river for 150 miles a# far ae the city of Han- 
Kow, an account of which the Society has received from Captain 
Sherand Osborn, and on which T chall dilate inthe sequel. Captain 
Ward and his staff have aleo resurveyed the river from Wusung 
te Shanghae, which will shortly be published. In the Gulf of 
Pechili the Pei-ho hag been ascended os far og Tien-sin, and @ 
survey, made by Monsieur EF. Ploix, ingénicar-bydrogmplic of the 
Freneh navy, has been published by the Admiralty im two sheets, 
on the scala of about 24 inches to a mile. 

Jopan.—Some additions to the United States’ Survey of Yedo 
bay have been made by Captain Sherard Osborn and Commander 
Ward, and plans of this bay, of Simods and of Hakodadi, hove been 
published by the Admiralty. 

Austruiia.—Captain Denham, with Lieutenant Hutchison: and the 
officers of HLM.S, Herald, have made a partial survey of Shark Bay 
on the weet const; they have also sounded the approaches to Port 
Jackson, carried a track through the Coral Sea, correcting the sites 
of the Cato and other banks, and discovered a dangerons-rock at the 
entrance to Moreton Bay. The plan of Vort Jackson, completed last 
year, loa been published, on the scale of $4 inches to a milo, oleo 
the 2nd-volumoe of the Australian Directory, compiled by Commander 
C. B, Yule, comprising the east const and Torres Strait, a valuable 
boon to thy mariner, Captain Sir Edward Belcher has re-examined 
all the longiimdes in the Eastern Archipelago, from Madrag east- 
ward, and has endeavoured to reconcile the discrepancies which 
exist, not, however, such as to uffect navigation, but far too great 
for the present state of hydrography in other parts of the globe. 

Jnidian Surcey.—The transfer of the government of India from 
the Fast Indian Company to the Crown, and the opening up of a 
trades to China and Japan, seems-to bo an cocasion calling fora more 
extended notice than natal of the state of the surveys in the Enst, 

ich have been made by the officers of the Indian Navy. Whether 
thie surveys will remain under the present direction, or be placed 
more immediately under the Crown, is unknown to me; but Tam 
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satisfied that I shall mmder good service by placing on record tha 
Present state of tha const survey in the East Indies and China: at 
the same time expressing our thankfulness as geographers for what 
the East Indis Company has already done, It is proposed to 
. @xtand this brief notice from Snez in the Weat throngheut Inidia, 
Chin, and the Asiatio Archipelago, to New Guinea and New 

The Red Sea, Gulf of Aden, Socotra, and the south-east const of 
Arabia, have been sufficiently surveyed for the porpotes of navige- 
tion. by the officers of the Indian Navy, ns also the coxsts of Relu- 
chistin, Scinde, and Kattiwar; na far south as Cambay, The Gulf 
of Persia, however, requires some re-examination, which, it is 
understood, is in progress, . 

From, Cambay southward, along the entire coust of Malabar to 
Cape Comorin, and thence northward by Madras to Caleutin, the 
whole of the peninsula of India has bien triangulated. ‘The nantical 
qurvey of the west-coast, and of the engt coast between Madras anil 
Suntipilly, have also been completed: From the Gulf of Manaar 
borthward to Madres, and from Santipilly to Point Palmyra, is in 
courses of progress ty the officers of the Indian Navy, ‘The Sun- 
dorbrnds, or mouths af the Ganges, up to Calontia anid to Chittagong, 
have been completely surveyed. 

In Ceylon the west coast is also surveyed, but the south and east 
coasts only very partially, and require eatly attention, eepectally in 
the neighbourhood of the dangerms rocks—ihe Bumes—oif the 
eonth-oast sido of the island. Tho plans of ‘Trineomalas and Port 
de Gallo are passable; that of Colombo ja still wanting. ‘The 
Maldives, Laovadivas, and Chagos Archipelogo, have been carefully 
surveyed, and published on a lurge scale by the Faat India Company. 
The coast of Chittagong and Arapan, southward to Cape Negrais, 
haw been partially surveyed, but reqoires further examination. "The 
Fiver up to dArsoan, the Negrais up to Perssim, with, its ontlying 
dingers to Preparis, and the Hangoon River, have been snfliciently 
eorveyed, Tho coasts of Martahan and Tenamerim, aa far us St. 
Matthew Ieland, inelnding the Mergui Archipulago, have bean 
partially surveyed, but require mors examination. From ale St. 
Matthew southwards to within ten miles of Polo Penang, tho 
) thongh o survey jx in [Tugress, 








The game with the Andaman und Nicobar Enmmps, of Whic laggro 
hardly know anything. Keeling Inland lias been completely sur 


veyed, The eastern shore of the Strait of Malaces as far as Singn- 
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Mr. J. Richards, nx, Tho western shore of the strait has been 
very loosely examined. The straits of Dorian and Rhio lave been 
straits of Banca, Gaspar, Macclesfield, ond Stolze, the Cartmata 
channel, the west cgast of Sumatra, und the islands ‘of Banos and 
Billiton, The strait of Sunda is fairly known, but.not completely 
surveyed. The island of Java, with the outlying islets and the 
whole of the Java Sea, have been partially examined by the Duteh, 
but are still very far from being complete. The same with tho 
islands to the eastward ; as Baly, Lumiek, Sumbawa, Sumba, Flores, 
and ‘Timor. 

The cast, south, andweet coasts of Borneo, with the exception of 
a few «pots, as Pantai and Bulingan rivers, Capo Kani-ungan, anid 
Sambar Point, are quite unknown. The north-west coast, from 
‘Tanjong Api by Sariwak amd Labian t? Balambangan, is suf- 
ficiently surveyed. Of the Natunas north group litile ia known; 
the sonth group has been surveyed, and connected with the ooast af 
just to the castward of Singapore etmit, we are quite ignorant; with 
the islands and ilangers south-east of Singapore, a4 Bintang, Battam, 
lodge of them iz still very defective. The east coast of the Malay 
penimenia from Singapore northwanls has been passably surveyed. 
The Gulf-of Siam) has been better surveyed by Mr, Jobn Richards, 
ax., but some detached portions on the west const still reqnire 
examination, and new soundings are wanted all over the nlf. 

On the south coast of Cambodia, from Pulo Obi to Cape Padaran, 
wo know nothing, From Capo Padaran northwards, slong the coast 
of Cochin China, has been partially explored, but requires mote 
examination, ‘Turon Bay is surveyed and published. The Gulf) af 
‘Vong-kin is utterly mmknown, ‘The sotth-cast coat of the island of 
Hainan has been partially explored, but not sufficiently. The rest 
of the island ia unknown. 

Pulo Condore, Pulo Sapata, with all the dangerous rocks and 
shoals in the eouthern part of the China Sea, across to the coasta af 
Bormeo and Palawan, require exumination more urgently than any 
portion of these seas. Farthor north the group of the Pararela 
agi the Macclesficld Tank have been explored, but require more 
careful examination: ‘The island of Paldwan hay been completely 
surveyed, and the charts published. A map of Luzon exists, but 
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nO Coast-survey, with the exception of the port of Manila, which is: 
cotuplete. 

In China Proper the coast from Hainan Teland to Macao lus been 
partially surveyed. From Macao to Canton tho river Is fairly aur 
veyed, Imt the gronp of islets to tho south-west af Tlong-kong, 
fronting the entranos of the Chu Kiang, requires further examina- 
tim. From Hong-kong tho east coast of China, us far wa the 
entrance of the Yany-tee-keang, has boon sulticiently surveyed for 
the gener purposes of navigation; but ns it is not a work in detail, 
Vessels must nse caution in approaching the different anchorages, 

The Poeseadores group and the Chisan islec are ales surveyed, 
but ef Tai-wan or Formosa the survey ls very partial and detached, 
The Bashi and Halingtang channels, betweon Formosan and Luzon, 
have been explored, but aro not at all gufficiontly known, and ie 
cially the meridian distance is-wanted between the Babuyan and 

The ¥i -tse-Eeang has been explored np to Nan-king, hut is far 
from being properly anrveved: and, indeed, the shifting nature of 
some of the hanks renders it very diffienlt to mnke a correct chart 
of it, From. Nan-king upwards to Han-Kow is only known from 
the track of the expedition in November, 1853, ) 

From the Yang-tse-keang northwards by the Hwang-ho, or Yellow 
River, a8 far os the Shantung. promoni ary, being the eastern -ex- 
treme of that province, the coast has not even been explored, if ever 
seen, by any European navigator, Tho Gulf of Pechili is « little 
better known, especially ulkmt the mouth of the Péi-ho, That river 
is also Inid down as far up as Tien-cin: thence to Pekin is only 
known from the embastica of Macartney und Amherst, The Guif 
of Leno-tong is almost wknown, So aleo with the western coast 
of Korea, except a fow detached capes, the position of which has 

been fairly determined. 
_ The island of Quelpsert and Port Hamilton have been surveyed, 
‘The east coast of Koréa has boon explored hy the.French and Hus- 
sians, nt oleo the coast of Manchuria, as far northwards asthe mouth 
of the Amir. In thie extent Victoria Bay, Port Michaol-Seymour, 
Rarraouta Harbour, and Castries Hay, are the only spots passably 
surveyod. 

The Gulf of Tartary also has only been explored.  Péroune Strait, 
botween the-south end of Saghalien and Yero, haa not been ex- 
amined. Of Yezo Island in Japan nothing acctirate ik known, 
sxeept the south-west extreme, which forme the northern limit of 
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the Strait of Tsugar, This Intter strait, Including the north’sido af 
Niphon, has been surveyed. Of the rest of Niphon, with Kin-sin 
and Sikok, we know nothing, except the position of a few points at 
ite western extreme, Thore are, however, fair surveys of the hays 
of Nags-eaki, Simoda, and Yedo, Of the islets af Futehin and 
Tsnsima in the Strait of Korea, and of Argonaut and Dugelet islets, 
owe know nothing accurate. 

The Kuril Islands, Kamohatka, and the Sea of Olchotek, hays 
been explored by the French and Hussians; the horbour of Petro- 
pavlovaki has been completely surveyed by the English. Proceeding 
southward from Japan, the Linscheten Islands are very nnperfectly 
known, The Loo-choo group hes bea better explored, but still 
is very incomplete, The Meiaco-sima group has been surveyed. 

The Philippine Islands, including Luzon, Mindoro, and Minda- 
fap, have been explored by the Spaniards, but are not surveyed ; 
it is understood that asnrvey, which is much wanted, is in progress. 
The same. may be said of the Celebes Son, and of tho east const 
af Bormeo, and weet coast af Celehes Ieland, forming the Strait 
of Macassar, which is also umeurveved. Of the Island of Celehes 
little is known except the western part of the Gulf of Boni, which 
has been surveyed by the Dutch, and Macasar roadstead by the 
English, Of the Flores Sea, Panda Sea, Arifura Sea, and the 
group of islands forming the eastern passages to China, although 
greatly frequented by shipping, no survey exists. 

Of the north-western side of Papua or New Grines nothing aceu- 
mtois known. On the north side there is « track-+«urvey, and a few 
points are fixed, othorwise it i# mexplored. The mame may be said 
ef the group of the Solomen Islands, The south coast of New 
Guinea, from the Lenisiody Islands westward to Torres Strait, has 
been surveyed by the English; so also bas been Torres Strait. 

In Australia, the eastern coast from Torres Strait southward to 
Halifax Bay, in lat. 2° South, has been well surveyed; the re- 
immainder to Bass Strait has been only partially examined, but some 
of the harbours, as Port Bowen, Port Curtis, Sandy Island Sound, 
Moreton Bay, Port Macquarie, Newcastle, Port Jackson, and Two- 
fold Bay, hove heen completely surveyed.. The Coral Sea to the 
eastward of Austria, a very frequented track between Sydney and 
China, has-been partially explored, but urgently requires « more 
complete examination. 

Bass Strait has heen partly, but not stifficiently, surveyed, The 
east, south, and west coasts of Tasmania have never been mr. 
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veyod, nor even the harbour af Hobarton. From Fase Strait-west- 
ward to the Gulf of St. Vincent has only heen explored. Si, Win- 
cent and Spencer Gulfy were partially surveyed by Flinders, From 
Spenter Gulf to Cape Leenwin, the const of the great Anstratian 
bight, there is only a tack-explormtion. King George Sound lias 

From Cape Leenwin to Swan Itivor is only explored. Swan 
Hiver has been surveyed : thenoe to Shari: Bay, and ronnd the narih. 
west Coast to Port Essington, thas heen sufficiently surveyed for the 
purposes of navigation, yet handly, perhaps, enough to please 
feogmphers. The islets and shoals lying bytween Timor and the 
north-west coast of Anstralin require to bo examined, Port Eesing- 
fon is completely surveyed. 'Thenes: to Cape York, inelnding the 
Golf of Carpentaria, the cout hag been explored, and portions of 
it partially surveyed, but all of it-requires further exatsination, 
It will thus be sean that there igamplo employment in thuas eastern 
seas hot only for throe surveying vessels, but for double that anumber 
Howe wish that hydrography should keep paeo with the rapid 
advance of civilization and population. 

Americs.—Crossing the Pacific Goean tothe north-western shores 
of America, we learn that Captain George H. Richards, with hin stgff 
of zealous assistants, Messrs. Bull, Pinder, Mayne, and Bedwell, has 
completed an admitablo survey of osurio and Huro Straits, and of 
the numerous islets that lie. hetween the tainlind and Vaneouver 
Ialand, an-extent of about 806 miles of coast line, unding over an 
area of about 700 square miles—the largest nmuount of hydrographic 
‘work, we beliews, ever accomplished in one season hy » party of 
five surveyors. The general chart of these straits engreved on a 
soalo of $ an inch to mile is on the ove of publication at the 
Admiralty, A. sketch survey of the Fraser Hiver, in British 
Colombia, showing the eeyeral gold reefa, by Lieut. Marne, an., 
and Mr. Berhio, Colonin! Judge; on tho scale of 1 inch tu tt Toile, how 
alrewly appeared, . 

“Vouee Scotta.—On the cust side of the North Ametiesn continent, 
Messrs. Desbrinyy, Cliftem, and Carey, have eurveyed 4% miles of 
the open coast of Cape Breton Island, from Caps Hinchiniroke to 
Port Nova, including Louisburg Harbour, Some planealso have 
been publighed of harbour on the consi of Nova Sentia, ag Ship, 
Guysboro', and Beaver harbours, each on the scalo of about 4 inches 
fom mile In Newfoundland advantage was taken of the living 
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down the Atlantic snbmarine cable, to make « plan of Boll Arm, 
Trintty Bay, by Captain Otter und tho officers of the Porcupine. 
In the Bay of Fundy Captain Shortland, with his staff, Meesre. Scott, 
Pike, Searnell, and Mourilyan, have surveyed the coust of New 
Brunswick from St. Martin Heal easterly to Wolf Hiver, port 
of Chignecto Bay, and the Bay of Mines, sounding over an are of 
In the West Indiea Mr. Parsona, with his assistants Meesrs, Dillon 
and W. 5B. Calver, are engaged on the jeland ef Grenada, “The 2nd 
volume of a new edition of the * West India Pilot,” compiled by 
Captain E. Barnett, has been published at the Admiralty, and ix & 
great boun toe the mariner. After bearing his part in the successful 
laying down of the Atlantio submarine cable, Commander Dayman 
on hie passage home carried o line of sonndings from the Azores to 
England, showing « depth of 240) fathoms to within 60 miles of 
the edge of the 100 fathoms shelf which extends from the Laud’s 
Est, thus indicating that a more sudden dip in the bed of the 
ocean exists here than wos found to the westwanl of Valentia, in 
Ireland. 
Variation Chart—I had occasion to mention last year that a 
lariation Chart of the world, showing at a glance the curves of + 
equal pagnotic variation, was in preparation at the Admiralty by 
Mr. Fred, T. Evana, t.x., chicfof the Compass Department. ‘This 
chart has since been published; and judging from the testimony to 
its value borne from all quarters, it haa proved even a hore aceumte 
and nseful document than was anticipated. The whole ofthe curves 
are rednced to the epoch of 1856; the chart gives also the amu 
change of variation which is constantly m progress, and this in places 
exceeds seven minutes yearly, This may appear 4 amall amount, 
but when we consider that in the greater pari of the charta by 
which our merchant ships are navigated, the variation hus not been 
corrected for thirty, forty, and even fifty years, the practical sailor 
will wtonce see a fearful somree of error that may, theaspechnl, 
exist, The error ofa quarter of a point of the ‘oommpass in a run! of 
500 miles would amount to 25 miles, and this, in navigating a Jong 
narrow sea or atrait, aw the Adriatic or Red Sea, might readily lead 
inte dangers, amd thin error hey doubtless been one of the many 
canses Of shipwreck. By this chart the means of correcting the 
varintion in all charta aro now within the reach of every one fora 
fow ghillings, and we troat it will be largely vireulated, It ia 
gratifying to know that a strong expression of (he approbation ef 
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the Lords Commissionera of the Admiralty hus beon officially com- 
nyunicated to Mr. Evans for the labour and scientific skill he has 
bestowed npon this beuntiful and meefal productic 

Besides the surveys above enumerated as in progress in different 
parts of the: world, the Iabours ‘of the Hydrographic Office during 
the past year have consisted in the publication of upwards of 80 
new and corrected charts of various coasts and Plans of harbours: 
Tt ‘may enablo my licarers to form seme idea of the activity thut 
prevails in thia department if I mention a fact just made known to 
me—thut during this yery month. of May the large number of 
20,000 Admiraliv Charts have heen printed and the preater part 
sold to the public. In addition to thess works the nisual anniial 
lists-of lights, of notices to mariners, of tide-tables, have been pub- 
lished ; and lastly I may conclude this Portion of my Addresa with an 
announcement which cannot but deeply interest all peopraphers, 
namely, that if has been determined that the Table of Muritime 
ositions, giving the Jatitude and longitude of 8000 places on fhe 
Globe, compiled with great care by our late lamonted Maomber 
Hersey Ruren, shall ba annually corrected and kept on a par-with the 
latest: information. at the Admiralty, av the best tribute that hydro- 
graphy can offer to tho memory of our deeply regretted friend ad 
mm et allist 


Lasp Stvevs, 


Ondnanee Surney,—Tho reduction of plans on larger cules to the 
size af maps by means of Photography hus heen. bronght into 
efficient public practice by Colonal James, the able Superintendent of 
the Ordnance Survey Office and Topographical Department, and.» 
report of a committeo, appuintod by the Seerctary of State fur War, 


sanctioned areon the scale of 20344 inchos fom mile, or the wale 
ofone aquare inch to one acre, ail that the exponse of reducing 
that amormous scale down to six inch and on’ inch sealos by meana 


A full und (lstailed acoomut of tho progr uf the Ordnance 
Surrey of the British Tales, and of the preparation of the plans and 
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presented to the Houses of Parliament.. The account of the priu- 
cipal triangulation embodying the scientific reanlts of the survey 
was publishad in the beginning of last year, and has been received 
with satisfaction by the scientific men of all countrics. 





Geological Survey of Great Zintain—Fully aware that the physical, 
goopmphy of a country cannever bo perfected until we are acquainted 
with the structure of the sub-eoil, on which the ontlines of the land 
depend, it is my duty to inform geographers of the progress 
which has been made in this branch of the Government surveys 
of which I am the director. In fact, the geographer has only to 

Inspect the horixontal sections which we publish on the scale of 
six inches to a mile, to see how intimate isthe connexion between 
geography and geology. Whilst coloured maps on the one inch 
ecale have been published over a considerable portion of England, 
Wales, and Ireland, aix sheets on a smaller sealn have been isaned, 
comprising all Wales and the bordering Engiish counties. Lest any 
one should suppose that the production of this beantiful and com- 
pention map had boon favoured by myself becanse it includes the 

* Silurian Hegion,” let me say that it was ordered by my predecessor, 
y Heury De la Becho, om account of the striking physical features: 

that region, and was fur advanced towards completion when I 
took offico. 

Seeing the rapid progress which is made in England and Treland, 
it is a subject of deep regret to mio that two surveyors only are as 
yet allotted to Scotland. Knowing the extraordinary value of ‘the 
great coal tract between the Firtha of Clyde and Forth on the ono 
hand, and on the other the grout interest which geolugista attach to 
the wequirement of true knowledgu respeutiig the broken and 
mountainous part bf Scotland, it ie manifest that the surveving farne 
thero ought to be much angmented; the more so aa the Ordnance 
Survey, under the direction of Colone] James, is now isening rapidly 
sheete on the six inch scale, relating to nearly the whole of the 
aonth of Scotland: The maps on this scale are of the greatest 
gervice to the field geologist, who registers: upon them all his 
detailed data previonsty to a reduction for the one ineh or pub- 
lished map. And although the six inch maps will not bo published) 
copies of them will be registored in the public museum of Edinburgh 
ready to be consulted by all proprietors who seek for accurate 
dotaila. Tappreliend. indood, that even when tho one inch ahogt, 


exhibiting the geological structure of the country aronnd Edinburgh, 








i brought owt (es will vary shortly bw the casa}, the public will be 
much struck with the value of maps. in which every bed of coal js 
marked with precision; and I therefore trust that in fhe coming 
year the number of surveyor in Scotland will be so increased us to 
place that country ou the footing of the English and Irish RITYOyS. 
Commencing their labours in thi mountainous Tegiona of the 
‘west of England and Wales, my coadjntors in Engiand are now 
extending their works to tho south-east; aml seeing the great 
desitableness of completing as soon as possible the survey aronnd 
the metropolis, I have brought about a concentration of work, 
which will enaure a speody settlement of nll questions respecting 
the subterranean drainage, sewemge, and water supply of thid 





Geological Searcy of the Wet Inaliea.—Whilst the Government of the 
nited States eutises geological surveys to bo made not only of their 
long settled territories, bataleo of tracts beginning only to be pooplod, 
the mother comiry still proceeds on the old principle of never atirring 
till her colonists call: owt for scientific aid. Following tha good 
examplo of their neighbours of the United States, our North Amoriean 
colonies of Connda appointed their own geologist, Sir William Logan, 
and very dne versed ity tha sister science knowa how woll that 
able nun is conducting the survey of that omntey, After this, the 
logialutures of India, the Cape of Good Hope, the Anwtralian 
Colonies, and lowtly, of Tasmania, have each asked for and obtained 
geclogioal surveyors, must of whom ‘had either: been brought wp in 
the estublislmunt which I dirt, or recommendod hy iy predecessor 
or self: already geological mape ond surveys of large portions of 
thoes countrics have been constricted, 

Two years ago the legislatures of the principal Weet Tnilia idlands 
muider British rule, requested the Government to send out geclogical 
wirveyors, the half of whose expenses wore to be borne hy the 
colony explored, the other mpioty by the Im perial Government, 

The istand of Trinidad waa the fitwt to be: examined, and Mr. 
G.P_ Wall, u distinguished pupil of the Government School of Mines, 
atid Mr. Sawkins, were selected for that purpose, Aa their ervey 
is completed, and hes been placed in my honda for publication, I 
lave nm hesitation in saying that it isa work which will he Of #igtel 
ulvanings to the inhabitants, and will he much approved by men of 
aCienne, 

‘Seeing that the only map of the island wns very inneonrate, (ha 





geologists were compelled to survey tephra ghtcally: 4 some extent 
for themselves before they could prepare the atop now in my 
possession, which is very creditably executed. Though it is out. of 
place hers tu expatiate upon the snocession of the various rocks and 
fossils of this great island, still the public will be glad to learn that 
these geologists disoverel several beds of coal which, though of 
tertiary age, has bece found to be of good quality and availabhe for 
steam navigation ; and as these strata cropout upon the shore, the 
diseovery is one of considerable importance, The work will he 
iustrated not only by maps and sections, but also by a multitude of 
beautifal sketches of the country as prepared by Mr. Sawkins, 


Beologioal Survey of Tadic —Professor Oldiinm, tha superintendent 
of this survey, and fonuerly Local Director of the reological Survey 
of Ireland, has lately issued a map of part of Central India, including 
thy districts of Nerbadda and Sangor, which ia important in a goo- 
grupbical as well aa in w geological point of view; much of it hing 
from original surveys made by the geologists, ‘The memoirs of the 
survey, of which Part IL of Volume L has just appeared in Bug 
land, couIprise matters also of importance to geographers, Such 
for instance is the description of the curiously flat-topped plateaux 
of the range of the Khasi Hills, forming long swolling grassy 
Plains, marked here and there by small outstanding hillocks which 
scarcely interfere with the general level. These suggest the action 
of long continned denuding forces at tolerably fixed lowele: Deep 
and narrow gorges or valloys form another peculinr feature in the 
Khasi Hilla. In these the rivers in the northern portion find their 
coursed to tho plains, the level of the stream being $000 fret below 
one of the hill stations. 

Remarkablo evidences are adduced of the power of water in 
translating huge masses of rock during great floods: and altogether 
the manner m which Professor Oldham bas interspersed the dewerip- 
tion of physical and dynamical phenomena with his geological@iata 
must commond this memcirand the aced@inpanying mapa amd sections 
tw the attentive consideration of geographors. 


Pavsicat, Exquiaus, 
ascertained facta rather than on theorttical assumptions, huz ad- 
vanced steadily in this country, and also in Proce and other parts 
of- Europe. 
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Volumes have also been widely cironlated abonnding in interast- 
ing speculative ieas, and conjectural explanalions, which, «o farsa 
they contain « great deal of nautical information, have. been ex- 
tremely nseful, Bot 1am asmred by my distinguished friend Admiral 
FitzRoy, now st the head of the Meteorological Survey of onr 
country, thet many of these works are not to be depended mpon, 
and are not approved ao cordially by the critical few a4 they hove 
been by gencral readers, 

Ii Europe, the works of Tomboldt, Werechol, and Devé, grou 
wis Seritil! Haeiedtond, GoeulbSints, Gatlebd:la ani Basie on) wekcishs he 
nimercns class of obeervers may rest thoir méteorolorieal facis, 

paring, reducing, and classifying them, for the eombination of 
imines fiance Thus, mauy extensive serine of good observations, 
utsea oe well as on land, have been made. Much is already gur- 
néered up; but the winnowing of the grain from the chaff, and the 
iltimate adaptution of the results, must be a work of time, labour, 
wml ability, 

At the observatories of Greeuwich, Kew, and Oxford, sti it fa 
fos been brought to aid in the registration of all atmospherica 
changes, Self-registering anemomieters have heen unad for some 
years successfully In Englund, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Snch an instrument is on ite way to Australia, and similar valuable 
Machines, showing every variution of wind, recording seccurately, 
and requiring attention only once in twenty-four howr, are already 
erected at Halifax und Bermuda by Her Majesty” k Government. 

Armngements are inde by the Rourd of Trade and by the 
Admiralty—in correspondence ond eo-operstion with the various 
enthoritzes arommd the seaboard of the Northern Atlantic—for eol- 
Jecting simultaneous observations, at least once a-day, all round «ur 
nearest ocean, and upon ite surface, during one year—beginning this 
summer, By enoh an investigation, as devised by Admiral FiteHoy, 
sate understanding. and consequent explanation of the order 

ce, catiaes, ond coneeqnences of stmospherical changes AS 
‘conditions over o large section af the world's surface may be guined 
in lees time than, perhaps, by any other mode of operation. ‘The 
effects of utmospherieal phenomena on climate and en all waters, 
and even on tidal auction (including ements uffecting the configura- 
‘tion of land by abrasion or deposit)—these and the bearing of anwh 
phenomena on geological or ancient conditions of the earth are only 
appreciated by the comparatively few who have studied them. 

The immense absorption or extrication of latent heat, the a- 
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known amount of ol 
(among whieh the presence or absence of ozone. is an interesting 
subject of investigation); the formation and effects of ice, with the 
characteristivs. of ocean itself—are all phenomena that have been 
lately studied by moteorologiats. 

The number of matecrological observers and their dispersion over 
the world is now considerable, Besides Russia, Prussia, and Europe 
ponerally—Indin and Australia* have many well fitted stations— 
while the United States eve spread them over a vast portion of the 
continent of Amefica ; a point to which J shall hereafter allude. 

In Scotland, ths instructive compilations of Mr, A, Keith Jolmaton 
have indoctrinated his countrymen with the desire to establiah and’ 
keap up a well-ordered Meteorological Society, which is worthy 
of national encouragement. Following ont this plan, Dr, Stark has 
produced a memoir, the result of two years’ observations, an * The 
Temperature of the Sea around the Coaste of Scotland.’ Whilst 
we must adwit with this author, that the mild climate of Britain 
ig, in great part, due to the prevalence of the south-westerly winds, 
T find that his opposition to the views of Commander Maury ro- 
specting the course and influence of the Gulf Stream is not accepted 
by some of our lenders in physical acience, 

Earthyuakes and their Study (or Seiamology),—in a work recently 
complatod on the earthgnakes of Switzerland, Mr. Valger has given 
a chronological account of ull reconted earthquakes in that country 
from the year 662 to 1855. Ulustrating his observations by an 
socount of the geological structure of the Valais, be furthar describes 
in detail the chock of 1855, and lastly endeavours ty explain the 
relations and oanses of earthquake phenomena in general. Col- 
lating o quantity of ouriows data, this author attributes these 
paroxyams of the earth's surface in great measure to the changes 
and poouliar combinations of atmospheric and meteorological condi- 
tions. He combats the theary adopted by must goologists of « cBAtral 
heat, and also disallows the intimate *onnexion. between volcanos 
and earthquakes; suggesting the filling of mountain. masses into 
cavities, and tho consequent production of shocks accompanied by 
much development of electricity, Not duubting that the records 





* Led puri ly the Think Meteorological Report, with a diagram, ef Puarmmovtrhe 
Pressccr {fer the pears 1857-5), prepared br Mr. B Ursugh Seryth, the dinctor of the 
Metexrstocics! Checrratorien uf Victoria, mid preerted to buck Houses of Parlement 

cw the Moral Society of Edcaburgh, dri tanmary, 1609, 
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of Dr. Volger are fyithful, and that they will.afford materiala for 
the elucidation of the phenomenn of varthquakes, must «ay, aa a po 
logist, that I differ from hie views, and adhere to the prevalent belief 
that the chief cause of all earthquakes is the effort of heat and gaa to 
burst throngh the cerements composing the crust of the earth. I do 
80, because T every whore trace the most intimate relations between 
earthquakes and voleanicity, both in these tracts where that forte is 
at present in ection, and in those where it hae farmerly chown. 
signe of emission throwgrh fissures in the older weks. On the other 
hand, the large regions like Rasaia in Europe which, v4 I have ¢lse- 
where shown," hove never been affected by eruptive rocks (or in 
other words whore the crust of sedimentary matter hus never heen 
broken through in ancient periods), arw just those countries in 
which earthquakes havw been and are unknown, 

AIl those great movements of the earth's crust which have been 
60 instrumental in prodncing and modifying from time to time the 
geographical fextures of our planet belong, 1 conceive, to the same 
class of phenomona as ordinary earthquakes, and are to he referred 
to wituilar causes acting with different degrees of intensity, Every 
Ereal movement must, in fact, have been uttended, towards the 
boundaries of the regiona to which it extended, by those smaller 
movements, reduced for the most part to sifrations, to which the 
term earthquake has been umally restricted, Hence the theory of 
earthquakes can only be regarded aa a subordinate pert of any more 
general theory which may deal with all thode movements, great or 
sal, to which the superficial portion of the globe has been anb- 
jected, ‘and which constitute, in fact, the basis of evological science. 
The «ualler movements are these alone which man haa had 
actual opportunities of oheerving, and hence the investigations of the 
phenomena attending them, and tho causes to which they are aseigrn 
able, have been separated from thoss of the allied phenomena some- 
what more perhaps than some geoloeisty might think desirable, anil 
have been orveted into a separute branch of sciéney, under the 
namo of Scimiddagy. Tr. Young anil Gay Lassie had suggested thi 
earthquake shocks were propagated in a way unalogous to the 
unite into a whole the mas: of heterogeneons and other apparently 
conflicting facts, and account for them by the application of one 

In February, 1846, Mr, Hobert Mallet read to the Royal Jrish 


® See * use in Eoropo amd the Ural Moontaiaa,” chapikers Atet amd Laut, 
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Acaitemy bia Memoir on the Dynamics of Earthquakes," in which 
hia object Wie ty) show ttust nll observed earthrunke ih cs Mg TA 
might be reduced to the direct motions (in accordance with the 
acknowledged lows of physics and mechunics) af three distinc’ 
clusses of waves, all produced simnltansonsly by a single impulse, 
and originating at m single point, namely :-—lst. The earth wave 
or shock through the elastio crnst of the earth: 2nd. The sound 
waves thromgh the same, or through the sea and through the 
atmosphers; Sra. great. sea waves—or fluid wave of translation 
which rofls in shore after the shock—to which should be added the 
liquid wave, which he has denominated the “ forced sea wave.” He 
showed that the nature and sequence of the phenomena woulid differ 
aa the contre of impulss was beneath the land or under the sea; and 
in the subsequent parts of his paper, Wustrated by dingrams and 
maps, he indicated the bearings of his theory upon future research 
and ite important connection with vulcanalogy and terrestrial phy- 
sies, and thus laid the foundation for those methods of observation 
of earthquake phenomena which have since been very widely 
adopted. He pointed gut the necessity for scli-registering seismo- 
meters: and in the same volume of Transactions deseritue and Agures 
ihe first completely self-registering scismometer proposed, whose 
fnnctions were, by the aid of electro-chronographio arrangements, to 
determine the direction of motion, the moment of transit, and 
dimensions of the earth wave or shock, Mr. Mallet's views being 
founded on tho admitted laws of exact seience, and also distin- 
guished by their simplicity, received the approbation of many 
eumpetent judgea throughout Enrope.t | 

In 1840, at the request of the British Association, Mr. Mallet drew 
up.a first Report upon the Facts of Earthquakes,> in which hw dis- 
classifies und separates under distiuct propositions the {ucts found 
scattered in multifarious confusion through earthyunke narratives, 
He concludes by enunciating certain deslderata, amonget which 
wero the formation and discussion of a oqmplete catalogue of oarth- 
quakes fur all time and all countries, and by snlimitting to the 
actual test of oxperinemt the views which he had theoretically an- 
nounced as to the elastic transit of the earth wave. 

Funds were placed at his disposal for the purpdse by the British 
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Association, and by means of a new instrument (the seismoccope) and 
the creation of small but rea! earthquakes at plessure by mines of gun- 
powder fired galvanically nt the distance of a mile, he was enabled 
to ascertain the actual relative rate of transit of the earth wave or 
thock in loose sand, in shattered py well ax in eolid unbroken 
granite; * it being thus determined that on earthquake cannot 
move slower than in sand, nor probably faster in any known tock 
than in granite. These experiments Mr. Mallet, with the joint aid 
of the British AcsMMantion and of thu Royal Society, has since ex- 
tended to some stratified rocks, Mr, Mallet has also condensed his 
views into the form of instructions for earthiytake observation im 
the Admiralty Manual, and the Article haw been trnalated inte 
French by Mons. Perroy, at the desire of hie Government. — 

tween aix and seven thousand earthquake narratives, thus carly 
projected, had been steadily pursued by Mr. Mallet, ably eesisted 
by hia eldest son, Dr. John William Mallet, of the University of 
Alabama, U.S., from 1852 to 1458, and Inst year the + British Asso. 
ciation Earthquake Catalogue,’ by these authors, appeared in print, 
with the most complete discussion by curves and seismic maps ever 
made, and giving, © far as human knowledge gous, the facta of 
seismi¢. distribution in time and in space} Severn! deductions of 
interest and importance have resulted frum this extensive labour, 
the most important of which id probably the now ascertained. fret, 
that mere farther citaloguing is we:lese as regards the advance af 
#tience ; xince Mr, Mallet considers that no great generalization can be 


thns elicited. Looking to the tre direction in which the efforts of . 


seernclogian am to operate, he recommenda observation at self- 

. ¢ seiamumetrical establishments at suitable Ipcalities in 
cortain earthquake regions, ‘The latter portion of his final Report 
it devoted to the description of the variows forms of seismo- 
meters proposed hy divers authors, and he has figured the pre- 
ferable formes of peiemometrio apparatus 1 bé adopted, which huve 
resulted from the labours and experimental investigations of sevorl 
years, The clectrosciamir trigen, os hix arrangement may he 
called, as well as the various kunpler and raider methods of approxi- 
monte oleervation pointed ont to the traveller in the Admiralty 
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Manual, shonld be known to every geographer who devotes a. portion 
of his time to observations on terrestrial physics. 

Lastly, Mr. Mallet under great privations re-explored, almost um- 
mediately after the recent occurrence of the great earthquake, the 
provinces of tho kingdum of Naples. nearly from Bari to Calabria, 
anil has collected. many striking particulars, Including great topo- 
graphical changes of the surface, an account of which will ba laid 
before the Royal Society of London, at the desire of which learned 
body hs made hie journey, and J look forward With deep interest to 
the publication of hie results, 


New Ponucarioxs, Mars, Sonvere, Ere. 


Tha * Manual of Geographical Science’ (Parker and Son), the 
first part of which appeared in 1852, having been completed this 
year by the addition of a weil digested volume, can now be recom- 
mended to the publicasu most usefnl and instructive work. The 
first portion embraced mathematical geography, physical geography, 
cartography, and geographical terminology. The new volume con- 
tains # learned and interesting history of ancient or comparative 
geography, by the Rev. W. b. Bevan; whilet the last 400 pages of 
the book, which are written by our indefatigable associate the Rev. 
C. G. Nicolay, are devoted to the progress of maritime dibcovery, 
and a deseription of the surface of the earth as now known to us. 
The lucid manner in which this author explains the relations of 
land and water, as well as all the leading physical outlines and 
waterpartings of continents, must have a moxt beneficial infloence 
in impreseing upon students tho elements and principles of geogra- 
phical scronce. 

Among the communications to our Society Twas nvuch gnitified to 
find the eminent astronomer, Sir John Herschel, coming before us 
in the last session with a new and ingenious projection of the sphere. 
The author shows that his projection offers xeveral peculiar nivan- 
tages for geographical purposes, particularly when the whole, or at 
least the whole accessible part of the glohe, hay to be mapped down. 
on one shoot. 

Tike astronomical experiment on the Pesk of Teneriffe, which 
waa carrie] out in 1856, under the sanction of the Admiralty, by 
Professor C. Piazzi Smyth," is chiefly of interest to this Somety 


* Ports of this werk were publishe! in the ' Puilesephics! Trassecthees 5° but the 


whole work, ai now brought ut by the Admrnity, comtaine three 
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from the observations of tha Astronomer Royal of Scotland on 
the optical, atmospheric, astronomical, and physical phimomena, mude 
at great altitudes on this voleanic mountain. We have particularly 
to thank him for his topographical descriptions, and for producing a 
striking relief map taken from a moilel prepared by Mr, Nasmyth, 
after determinations of the author, which reminds us of maps of the 
surface of the moon. 

The works pre d during the past year by our excellent cur- 
tographer, Arre th, are :—Ist, A Map of the Provinces of Hritish 
Columbia anil Vancouver Island, with Portions of the United States 
and Hudson Bay Territories, compiled from original documents, 
showing also the various Passes across the Hocky Mountains; 2ndly, 
a Map, in eight sheets, of the Island of Ceylon, constructed from a 
base of Triangulitions and corresponding Astronomical Observa- 
tions, during his employment on the staff of the colony, by Muajor- 
General John Fraser, late Deputy Quartermaster-General, recon- 
structed, incorporating s great number of origimal documents, and 
connected with the Great Sarvey of India; andly, a Map of the 
Eastern Half of Australia, constructed from official and other 
Original documents, adjusted to the Maritime Surveys of Flinders, 
King, Wickham, Stokes, Bluckwood, Stanley, dc. This map, 
which is mm eix sheets, will show the route of many Australian 
travellers. 

Mr. Arrowmnith is aleo whout to publish other Maps, including 
& Map of the World, on two sheets, showing by repetition the oon- 
néetion between England and the Australian Colonies, both by 
the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn. 

"Having called your attention in days gone by to ‘the i improve- 
ments malo in cartegmplhy by Mr. A. Reith Johnston, and to 
his zenlows and succeseful endenvonrs to lay before his ccuntry- 
inet, on maps, all the chief data of physical science, I have now 
the satisfiction of adverting to his last important work—a new 
Genoral Atlas. Fifteen years having elapsed since he published 
hia National Atlas, the author felt that the time waa come for the 
Production ofan entirely new work, Which shonld embrace all the 
recent discoveries and all the territorial changes. In accomplishing 
this task, Mr. Johnston has meceededl in placing before the public 
& terien of ahoets of each region On & Very conveniant soala, und 
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by a judicious eelection of names, arranged on a special index 
acomapanying each map, be pt once dirocts the observer to the 
position of any place through the medium of letters of reference. 
But that which most pleases the eyo and instructs the looker on 
jis the remarkable distinctness. which i given to every wuter- 
course, lake, canal, or railroad by the use of “ight blue ink.” By 
this process the orography and skeleton of each country stand out, 
‘n ¢lear relief, the coast-lines never confuwing the student. Tn 
short, this atlas, of which two parts out of tens@re now isstied, will, . 
T have no doubt, be genurally approved, and its eale will, I trust, | 
reward the anthor for his long and andnons labours. 

Nelson's Atias, of which one portion has been published, in ne 
excellent and carefully executed work, of that class which reflects 
so much credit-on our Scottish geographers, and is an evidence of 
ihe great and increasing interest taken by the general public m 
geography. This atlas gives the distances and measurements in 
English miles, a mode better adapted for length and area than for 
angular measurementa, and which iv to be elucidated by on ind c 
which will give the distance of cach place from London in English 
miles. By consulting this index the position of any place on the 
map can be at onoo found, whilst its geographical position om the 
globe is told off m the langage of commen life, As I am informed 
that the calonlations fur the index invelved severn) months of labour, 
TL hopo that the efforts of the publisher may be roompaneol by a 
good sale. 

T must also call attention to the * Weebly Dopatch Ailsa,” com- 
prising « series of excellent mups (issued one every week) with that 
paper, ‘Theso maps include the English counties, as well as general 
aps,—some of them an # very large #oale (India, for instante, 
being in 8 sheets), The maps are eompiled from tho latest authari- 
ties, and chiefly by Fellows of thie Society, including Mr. Weller, 
Mr. Lowry, Mr. Dower, tc, ‘The atlas will conta about 250 
maps, of which 90 are already publishod. 

Oving to the changes that have taken place since the *CGazotteer 





of the World," by Fullarton and Co, of Edinburgh, was first ineuod, 
a now edition of the first volume of that work, bringing up the 
geographical and statistical informution to the preaent period, ia in 
course of publication. ‘The ‘Royal [lustrited Atlas,” by the same 
publishers, and to which allusion wae made in my Address of last 
year, has leon continued, and will, it is said, be completed during 
the present -venr, 
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The “Imperial Atlas,’ by Blackio and Son. the compilers’ and 
wublishers of the *Imperin! Gazetteer,’ is now finislied, and consists 
of 31 parts, containing 75 beantifully engraved shests, and com- 
posing upwards of 100 useful maps, An index to the work is, 1 
onderstund, in course of preparation. 


Costisest or Evnorr 


Germany.—Among the larger cartographic works published by 
the establishment of Justna Perthes at Gotha, which are now 
attracting particular attention, is Mayr's Atlas of the Alpine 
Conntries. Three sheets have appeared, and the remainder will, 
it is-said, be comploted this year. It is on the scale of 4.5, 
consists of nine sheets, and extends from the valley of the Hhone 
on the west to Viewna on the east, from Strasburg on the north to 

vice, Leghorn, and Ancona on the south; thus comprising the seat 
of the present war. No map of this extensive region has been 
Published om so large a sealo. Of the nsefulness of thie work o 
proof has recently been given by the fact, that 45,000 copies of the 
Part which refers to the seat of wur were, Lam told, recently sold 
in a fortnight. 

4 condensed edition of Dr. Barth's Travels in two small volumes, 
commenced in parts, will be finished before the close of the year, 
and will ben welcome edition to many readers, for-whom the five 
volumes of the first edition are too bulky and tedious. 

A large Historical Map of Enrope by RK. von Sprmer, the well- 
iniown author of the large Historical Atlas, is nearly ready for 
‘Rpblication. It is exeented ot the instance of the King of Bavaria, 
conmets of nine sheets, and ie drawn on the scale of +5;4-55,5- 
Tt i# very elaborately printed, and rmpresenta in three principal 
colours the three epochs—of ancient geography, of the middle 
ages, and of modern time. An Historical Atlus of the Austrian 
Empire, by the «ame onthor, is also noarly reudy. 

An important work on the glaciers of the Tyrol by the Austrian 
Major Karl vou Sonklar ix in. preparation, and will spon. be pub- 
Tished. This officer hay made most extensive observations, not 
only of the theary of glavial development, but more particularly. of 
their connexion with meteorological phenomena in general, Hig 
beatiful surveys, plana, and illustrations of tho glaciers oan 
sosreely fail to command attention. 

Tum happy to learn that a work illustrative of the geology of 
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Bavaria, surveyed and described undyr the direction of C. W. 
Giimbel, will be publahed in thy eatiblishment of Justus Perthes, 
by authority of the Bavarian Government, Another geological 
work by Von Richsbofen, mumiber of the Austrian Imperial * Reiehs 
anstalt,” will also socom be published.. One volume of ‘Travels m 
Palestine," made by Dr. Titus Tobler during tho year 1857, is, Dam 
told, nearly rendy for publication. 

Lastly, from what I know of their usefulness, | can well undor- 
stand that the ‘Geogmphische Mittheilungen" should have been 
#o generally encouraged and approved of, that they ore to be 
greatly extended in the form of extra numbers, the publication of 
which -will commence thia summer, Like the fifth part of last 
year's numbers, which gave a resumé of the geography of South 
Africa, including ‘the remarkable journeys ond discoveries of 
Livingstone, ewch of these extra parts will oontuin one subject 
only: 

In mentioniie the works of German writers, I nrust epecially 
allude to the Inst travela in Palestine of the lite Dr. Noth This 
able and well-known traveller, a Professor of Mnnich, whose hypae- 
metrical measurements In tho Wadi Araba were mentioned in my 
previous Address, died, I lament to say, of fever list #ummer at 
Hashetye in Anti-Lehanon, after making several tours, the results 
of which have vot yet been published. Thus, in exploritig the 
countries east of the Jordan, ho reached (Marchi, 1866) KRerek and 
Tafileh, remained ut both places for some time, and investionted the 
natural history and meteorology of that little-known region. ‘Sub- 
sequently he returned to Jernsilem, and thence went northwards 
to the upper basin of tho Jordan and the range of Anti-Lebanonig 
Some of the last points visited by him were Mount Hermon, Lake 
Phinla, Baneas, and Hasheiya; having previously obtained many 


valimble scientific reenites. Among hia formor labours it will be 


remembered that he accompamted Schubert and Erdl in 1896 gnd 
1837 to Palestine, ax well as Major Harris in hie mission to Shoa 
in. 1841-1843, Just o# in his preceding tours through the Wail 
Arabs and other parts of the Holy countries, Dr. Roth bestowed 
erat pains in faxing the altitudes of his route*and of the chief 
points visited, and his observations will be found to be among the 
nicat trustworthy hitherto mule in Palestine, ‘These altitudes, 
together with various meteorological observations and the last 
papers of Dr. Roth, having been put into the hands of Dr, Poter- 
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mann for publication in the * Mittheilungen,’ that gentleman 


gee sey sent me the subjoined list of height in French 
i* 


Russt.—The accomplished Secretary of the Imperial Geographical 
Society, M. Lamansky, has transmitted to me his clear and well con- 
donsed 'Compte Newlu’ of the progress of that body, and has this 


_ Fear prepared an Appendix, which tho geographical reader will 


find most instructive and useful, since it enumérates all the works 
bearing on our oe Which have been published in the Empire of 
Tnsaia. 

But besides the important oxpeditions in operation and the pro- 
duction of works, to some of which T called your attention last year, 
and others which are mentioned in the last résumé of M. Lamaneky, 
our correspondent has recently made me aoquainted with informa- 
tion which I hasten to communicate. 

The Geographical Soctety of St. Petersburg has this your sent 
forth M. Schmidt, an alle geologist of the University of Darpat, 
well known to me by his valuable researches among the Silurian 
and Devonian rocks of the Baltic provinces of Ruskin, tu study the 
structure of the great basin of the river Annir and of the island of 
Palhalin, and to report mpon the godlogical relation and minoral 


wealth of this vast region. Following the judicious plan of 


thoroughly working out the details in every examination of a new 
country, the Imperial Government, counselled by the Grand Duke 
Constantine and the Geographical Society, have ordained that thia 
expedition of Mf. Schmidt shall be employed far three or four ydéars, 
durmg which timo the explorers will not confine their researches 
to the banks of the great river, but will push up its aifluents, 
inte the large mountain ¢haina from which thoas streams descend, 
The great chain of Khin Than and the large island of Sakhalin, both 
highly interesting in a geological point of view, will ho specially 
explored, and, louking to tho unquestioned talents of the leader af 
the expodition, we may hope, with great success. 

Another expodition has heen sent into the heart of Central Asia 
phere the ver Hi and the Lake Balkhash in the Ringhis 
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nese Turkestan. The chief oliject 
noted by Capt. Jilubeff, is to deter 

mine the geographical position of the principal points, #0. ax to | | 

to the construction of wn exnct map of those wild countrios which 

so tiany Russian travellers, including M. Semenoff, have already 

explored, and whose labours will thus be brought together nnd 

Tegistered on acourate mapa, 

An important expedition to Khorassan has returned from Horat, » 
and the general réaumeé of its labours, which has leon alone ae yot 
made known, is highly mtisfactory, This vast region haa hitherto 
been slightly cxamined only by accurate topographers, anil the 
Fussian geographers have therefore been able fo make many cor- 
rections in the preexisting mapa, Among other errata M. Khanikoff 
cites in his report, that the town of Tebes of the old mape must 
change pesition to the extent af 1°-30' of long. to the weet, and 1° 
of lat, to the sonth ; whilst numerous corrections are applied to the: 
general configuration and orography of the country as Inid down on 
previons maps, Other data, which have got toguther respect~ 
ing the gevlogy, botany, zoology, ethnography, and historical 
menuments of this Hitle explored region, give to this expedition to. 
Khorasan the scientific importance of a general survey. 

The civer Ueeuri, ono of the sffluents of the great Amour, and 
which constitutes the boundary between Russia and China, was 
last year examined by Captain Veninkoeff, and for the first time its 
hanks were examined in their whole length. Tho French mis- 
sionariea De ta Bromniére ond Venant had indeed explored this 
river partially, but, unfortunately, the astaesination of M,de la 
Bruunifre was accompanied by the loss of all his papers. Starting, 
fro the month of the river, M. Veninkoff ascended the chain of 
mountains from whith it flows, and descended to the sea in "tte 
Gulf of Viadimir ; and the description of his journey, with two maps, 
which ii published in the Journal of the Imperial Geographical 
Society, which we are whout to receive, will no doubt be viewed 
with deep interest by all true geographers. 

The geographical science of the empire ix about to receive a great 
addition in a general whmeasurement of the levela of Hussia in 
Enrope, on 4 plan laid before the Government by Professor Otto 
Strive, af the Imperial Observatory of Pulleowa, and on the basia 
of preliminary obvervations carried on by him in:the onvirons of 
St. Petersburg. ‘Thia operation will doubtless prove of Immense 
nivantage in all industrial and engineering works. Professor 
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ee astronomical observations on the frontiers of Russia 

Wand Chinn, and particularly with the view of determining the sarte- 
graphy of the country adjacent to the great intornal lake of Tnsyke- 
kuL* 

Santcerlond.— One indwflatignhle correspomlont, M. Ziegler, me- 
qnints nz, that through the energy of General Dufour, who directs 
the survey, the great map af Switzerland is tending rapidly to 
completion, six sheets only remaining to be: finished: thires of 
which hava been plotted. M. Ziegler haa also forwarded t8 nao 
map which he his prepared to shaw the positions of all the Coltis 

tn allnding to the progresy of geegraphy in a country of euch 
striking coufiguration, and in exploring the structure of which 
I have spent many enjoyable duys, | commend to your notice a 
beantiful work just published, entitled “The Peas. Passes, and 
Glaciers of Switzerland.’ This work is tho produce of the Alpine 
Cluk, an ussociation already numbering more than 100 members 
(many of them Fellows of our Soviety and frienila of ny own), 
who, instigated by the writings of Acussi #, James Forbes, Studer, 
and others, have devoted their energies to the #pecial object of ex- 
Ploring and making Letter known the highest and most inaccessible 
Portions of the Aljis. 

In the last fivo years these Alpine volunteers linwe snoededei) 
in amending thu highest point of Monto Hosa, the Dom, the 
Cireat Combin, the Alleleinhorn, the Wetterhorn Proper, and 
several other peaks never before ecaled. ‘The narratives of the 
adventurona undertakings set forth in this volume contain evj- 
dences af piorseverunce and personal endurance unior difficultion 
Which tunke uy rejeice (hat onr tnterprising. countrymen should 
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have collected amass of information of great interest to the lovers 
of adventure whom J now address. 

Knowing the ability with which my friend Mr. John Pall can 
master any branch of natural history science, 1 congratulate the 
Alpine Club on having secured his services as their oditor, With 
such contributors as thoea whose names appear in thie volume, wa 
may feel sure that many other Alpine scence will be micily and 
falthfnlly delineated. One of the most interesting communications 
in the estimation if a goologiat like mysalf ia the comparison by 
Professor Ramsay of the former and very ancient glaciers of 
Snowdon in Wales (which come into the category of geological 
dynamics) with the less ancient glaciers of Switzerland, irom the 
moraines of which the ice has ahrunk away within the historic 

The lively descriptions of the tourists, and the chromo-litho- 
graphic sketches of the chief seenes, will attract many a traveller to 
the Alps; whilst the sceompanying little mape will be found clear 

France anil other Coiitinental Countries.—.As our Library contains the 
full Report of the Proceedings of the Geogrmphical Society of 
France, it is wineceasary that J should swell this Address by giving 
extracts from that useful und meritorious publication; and as [have 
not this year becn favoured with the official Report of the progrese: 
of the surveys by land and by sea in France, Spain, or Italy, I am 

gunoble to allude tothem. It im, however, gratifying to me ‘to learn 
that the geographers of France have recompensed the brothers Sehia- 
gintweit, on whose discoveries I diluted lust year, with the gold 
medal of the French Society- | 
Asta. 

Persia. — We have been indebtod to the Hon. ©, Murray, HM. 
Minister at the Court of Tehornn, for communicating to us an interest- 
ing account of the ascent of Mount Demavend by Mr. Thomson and 
Lord Schomburg Kerr, who are attached to his mission. Besides travel- 
ling over and describing an extensive portion of the mountamous 
region betwoen Teheran and the depression which extends to the 
Caspian Sea, theese zealous diplomatists made three ascenta of Demn- 
yend, and, measuring its altitude by boiling water, came to the con- 
clusion that the suminit (which is composed of voleanic amd eal- 
phoreons materiali) wae 21,500 feet above the sea. In support of 
the measurement of our countrymon, I learn by a letter recently 
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received from M. Otto Struve, of the Imperial Observatory of Pal- 

_kowa, thut by his dedactions, calculated in 185], from M. Lenne’s 
Geodetio clecrvation+, made in 1838 (seu “Memoirs of ihe Imp. 
Acad. of Science,’ 1851), Demayend had the height af 20,086 
French feet amigned to it. This independent testimony is of 
greut vulue; the approach to agreement being the more remarkable, 
consilering the comparatively feeble instruments employed both by 
the Russian and English. parties, 

Henev is it certain that Demavend inmuch loftier than the Ararat 
of geographers, which lice at the south end of the Cauoasua, and 
has an altitude of 17,112 feet only. But if thet name is to he 
applied to the highest aummit in Western Asia, we are assured 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson that Mount Judi, overhanging the plat 
of Assyria, is much higher thon Demavend, and is actually oon- 


-aidered by the inhabitants to be the mountain on which the Ark of 


Noah rested. As our eminent medallist Sir Henry is about to 
proceed to Persia, thore to. represent our Sovereign, we tay fool 
aasired that, with his love of research, he will not quit his post 
until he hos taken steps io clear np these points, and ules to make 
us hetter acquainted with the geography of the mterior of Persia, 
partioularly that portion of the kingdom which lies adjacent to the 
the Russians, the reader will find that the recer expedition of 
M. Khantko® has produced a greater rectification in the positiona, 
of aome important places | 





Ching, Japan, and Noe Guinea —Tho additions to our acquaint- 
anoe with the coasts, ports, and interior of the vast Empire of 
Chins, which have bean made during the laat year, are very can- 
siderahie. By the judicious and decisive measures of Her Majesty's 
Ambassuior, the Karl of Elgin, and tho skill and energy of our 
naval armaments, commanded by that excellent officer Admiral Bir 
Michael Seymour, combined wiih those of our allies, the Tiver 
Vetho hay been ascend, the great port of thy tapital occupied, and 
a treaty preveribed to the Imperial Court—the first example. of 
equal diplomatic relations between Chins, Japan, and the cor. 
maergial nations of Europe and Amorica. = 

Our zealous and enlightened associate, Captain Sherard Osborn, 
commanding the Furie steam-friguta (in which Lord Elvin uiled), 
lus furnished ne with vivid descriptions of the nuture of the coast, 
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soundings, and anchorages between Bhangae and the Gulfof Pecheli, 
as well aa with accounts of that gulf and of the river Peiho.* This 
officer line not only the talent of clearly developing the geographical 
features of uw country; as well as the characteristic habits, trades, 
and oceupations of its mhabitanta, but he does thie i in enh lively 
and attractive language, that the reader of our Proceedings can now 
precizely picture to his mini's eyo how Shangae haa risen to its 
present state of opulence, can fanoy himself lying at anchor m the 
Gulf of Pocheli, sounding the bar of the Peiho, or disembarking 
among elunils of canoea while pressed upon hy curious Chinese, oa ho 
wends his way through Tien-sin, the populous und filthy great port 
of the capital. 

But of all the operations which have been carried on in China, no 
one has proved so truly surprising to the geographer as the recent 
ascent of the great river Yang-tee-heang by the Earl of Elgin On 
thie remarkable occasion we ure agein im company with Captain 
Sherard Osborn, who, together with his excellent officers, has given 
uaa detailed chart of the river. We hove been also firnizhed 
with an admirable description of the operations of this suecessful 
yoysgu by onr Associate Mr. L. Oliphant, the Secretary of Lord 
Elgin—already well known in the literary world; so that from 
the combination of the ialonte of these gentlemen, documents 
relating to the course of the mighty stream have been laid before 
ve whioh are of the deepest interest. to the geographer, the statist, 

and the merchant. 

It may fairly bo said that nover was an expedition of this nature 
carried out under such strange and striking circumstances: for 
never before did s squadron of armed steamers, one of them dray- 
ing 16 feot of water, penetrate into the interior of & great continent 
for between 600 and 700 miles—a distance equal to the length 
of the Danube ina stright line from its monthy to near Vienna, 
Again, when we oonsider that large portions of the bunke of the 
river were occupied by a hostile rebel force, the hatteries of which 
offered resistance at two critical pointy of the voyage, and that the 
whole tract was tore or lew in a state of ruthless civil war, our 
astonishment increases. Stoh an achievement it may enfely be said 
would have been impossible in any other age than the one we live 
in. On referring to the chart of Sberard Osborn and his naval sae 
ciates, we find that thie wonderful voyage. to and fro, i+. fora dis- 
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tance of wboint 1250 miles, was performed in the abort space of 46 
days, oxcluxive of 12 days spent off the city of Row-heang; anil, 
when we peruse the lively and clear description of Mr. Oliphant, 
our surprise rises to ailiniration, Tt is then that we find what 
difficulties our gallant scamen encountered and overcame, cauced by 
the extraordinary changes which are continually going on in. the: 
banks and bottom of the wrest river. Seome that in the year 
1844 the river had been already and wocurately eurveyed, as furas 
Nankin, by those excellent officers Kellett and Collinson, it might 
hare been expected that up to that point at least, the charts might 
to somo extent be depended on; but, as Oliphant narrates, ** 24 
hours had scarcely clapeed bofore every ¢hip in the squadron had 
discovered a new sandbank by feeling it with ber bottom: Shoals 
had been converted into islands, or had disappeared altogether, and 
‘the spot formerly avoided aaa danger was nuw discovered to be the 
deep and eafe channel. But this extire transformation was not con- 
fined to the bad of the river alone, In-some places ite banks were 
simjlurly affected, former landmarks having disappeared or become 
ao allered aa to be no longer distinguishable.” Farther wp the 
stream, a2 the voyagers neared Nankin (and where landmarks havo 
not claunged), 6 feet of water only were sounded where Collinson 
bad found 6 fathoms. These remarkable variations, common to all 
rivers having a long conree over alluvial tracts, alihongh mot to the 
same extent, show that if a steady commerce is hereafter to be 
carried on,.the re-surveys of the stream must bo froquent. 

A few observations on these striking natura! phonomena may here 
be pormissible. Descending in two main streame from the lering 
mountains, which divide Ching proper from the unknown regiona of 
Tartary, the Vang-tec-Reang, which is estimated to have a longth 
of 3700 miles, ia thus remarkable in being navigable by large 
ships for upwards of a fifth part of ite whole length! Boing the 
largest river in the Old World of geographers, and. exceoded only 
by the Mississippi and the Amazon in the New World, thia long 
body of water ts «welled by numergus afiinenta, cliefly from the 
north, but also by some om ite eonthern shore. The former, flowing 
with groat vehemence in the early summer season, necessarily carry 
down with them vast quantitien of sand and detritus, thns explaining 
how, in ite course seawards, the trunkstream ie either mpidly ob- 
‘airnoted in one part of ite bed, or deepened in sntther hy new and 
powerful currents. Thus it is that in no part of the civilized world 
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banky of the Yang-te-Keang, where the moveable surrounding 
objects have compelled him to apply his industrial and inventive 
talents. For, after the foods of the rainy seam have retired from 
the Iageots and temporary shallow lakes which spread ont from the 
great central river of China, wherever its hanks are low, the 
inhabitants flock mpidly to the desiccated suil, cnltivate it zealously, 
and inhabit temporary dwellings until the next approaching inundu- 
tions drive them into liigher grounds, 

‘The accumulations and excavations occasioned by the Yang-tee- 

mona. "They teach un to. be equtious in infurring that mach time 
hus necessarily elapsed in furming masses of ancient sediment. which 
have since been converted inte stone, For example, the goologist 
who has draw: hie conclusions mainly from countries watéred 
‘by rivers that rise in low hills, carry with them little detritus, 
and exercise w emall degree of degrading power, might naturally 
suppose that a cliff of sandstone, of 30 feot im height, composed of 
layer over layer, must necessarily have occupied many years mn its 
formation : whilet the Yang-tse-Keang, fed by affluents descendmg 
from. lafty nowy mountains, accomplishes such m deposit or exca- 
yates 4 deep channel in aeingle season! Hence we ken tho impos- 
sibility of inferring, from physioal featores alone, that thick accu- 
mulations of sediment or the deep denudation of lands have nones- 
sarily been peridds of great duration, and henee it follows that tho 
evidences obtained of the éntombment of different animale in the 
successive acemmolations which under pristine physical conditions 
have enveloped the globe and thickened ita crust, when combined 
with the signs of their «der of, superposition, are by far the saront 
proofs of the vast antiquity of our planet. 

Apart from ench natural phenomena, the voyage wp the Yang-+se- 
Keang bas made known to us many circumstances deeply exciting to 
the political and mercantile communities ; though the sketeh of Mr- 
(Hiphant would lead us to modify to some extent the alluring 
picture of wealth and prosperity of the interior which same Writers 
‘have drawn, The rebellion has, however, coused a wide-spread 
deaslation, which is teelingly narrated. Opulent cities have been 
mzed to the ground and converted inte jungles, where wild animals 
have ocoupied the reeorts uf mat. 

Independently, indeed, of the rebel devastation, Mr. Oliphant 
seeme to be of opinion that the views formerly entertained of the 
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teeming population and extreme cultivation of the region watered 
by the groat stream have been exaggerated. He is disposed to think 
that even prior torebel invasion the cities never could have equalled 
in number orextent the ncoounts which have been eurrent respecting 
them. Thus, instead of a population of 8,000,000, ascribed to the 
three cities of which Han-Kow is the chief, he is dispoeed to reduce 
the cipher toan eighth part of that number, On this head, however, 
we have the authority of the great Chinese scholar, Sir John Davis, 
who, with my lamented friend Sir Henry Ellis, partially ascended 
the Yang-tee-Keang in 181, to prove how very abundant and 
flourishing was the population before the oe ee oe eene 
pestiferous rebellion, which. under the falas pretence of Chris } 
and religion, hes enabled a collection of Inwless and destructy 
freohooters to paralyse the industry of a great country. Ewell 
indeed fiin hope, that the Inuperial Government of China may be 
aided by foreign states in suppressing thie noxious and devastating 
insurrection; for there can be littl doubtthat the uations interested 
in ¢stablishing.a steady commerce with China could, if they willed 
it, re-establish the Imperial Government in full possession of the 
country, anil thus strengthen the union which has happily at last 
been effected. 

Let -ua, then, tin with hope to the picture of the: internal 
commerce sketched ont by our associnte, Mr, Lockhart, who last 
year placed before ua those data on Chinese authority respecting 
the importance of the great interior part of Han-Kow, which have 
been entirely confirmed by the explortion of Lord Elgin. We may, 
indeed, feel cortain that when commercial yelatians are establishes! 
with that port, to which Mr. Lockhart specially directed attention, 
amallar vessels will soon prs etill farther up the river to new and 
Important stations of interconme with the natives: whilet daring. 
travellers, no longer experiencing the difficulties which heect them 
af old, will penetrate towards the very sources of this mighty ktream,* 
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and eventnally make ua acquainted with that vast interior which 
separates China from Hindostan. In the mean time let me commend 
to the pernzal of all those who desire to become nequhinted with the 
internal resources of China and ite trade a most instructive short 
pamphlet of my friend Mr. John Crawfurd. That paper, which was 
given as a popular lecture before the Philosophical and Witerary 
Soviety of Leeds, is the clearest and best condensed account of the 
people and productions of this remarkable empire which haa fallen 
nnder my notice, 

/apan.—Althongh Marco Polo, in the thirteenth century, first 
brought to Enrope the intelligence of the existence of thy chain of 

~ Voleanic islands now known as Japan, this empire—onw island of 
which is a9-large as Britain—hos remained to a great extent an- 
known to ua, Early in the fifteenth century, and for the brief 
space of ten years, a British factory exinted at Firando, but that 
Intercourse was abandoned for more profitibls ventures, 

To the Dutch, who have oontrived, in epite of much opposition, 
to maintain their commercial mtercourse with Japan, we are chiefly 
indehted for any knowledge wa possess of its inhabitants, Kimp- 
fer, indeed, opined that owing to the dangerous access to their 
chores, und to the prolific nature of the soi], nature seemed to have 
destined these islands to constitute a secluded world within them- 
welves, Yet, the harriers lave now been broken down, and the fer- 
tile Japan is opened to the commerce of thy West, 

As our kinsmen of the United States had the merit of leading the 
way In obtining this result. we also may now rejoice that through 
the sagacious conduct of Lord Elgin, nided by the vigorona naval 
movement of Shoerard Osborn, Britain has obtained that full share 
in the commercial ativantagea which are likely to flow from the 
new treaty. | : 

In the treaty concluded by Lord Elgin at Yedo, or, as it is amially 
written by us, Jeddo, several of the restrictions enforced upon the 
Dutch are not applied. Witherto, the intercourse of Europeans 
with Japan being confined exclusively to the small Dutch factory 
at the extreme poini of the empiro, had exercised no influence 
whatever upon the mass of the poprlatian, They have been as 
effectually secluded from tho rest of the world ww if the gront 
island of Desimna did not exist, nor have the products and marnu- 
faotures of the West penetrated as yet into the cities and villages of 
Dai Nipon, Doubtless, it may require time to create wantin in aw 
population hitherto so independent of the-rest of the world, but the 
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anqnisitive and imitative instinct of the native of Japan is eo remark- 
atilo that he will rapidly discover the merits of Western arts amd ma- 
nofacturos, and apply them to hia own uses, Already, as Mire Lau- 
renew Oliphant informs me, the Japanese is a sufficiently expen- 
enced navigator and acientific engineer to dispense with the asset- 
anco of foreigiers in steaming from Nagwenki t Yedo—a voynge 
which tinally otiopics a week, Again, as the same informant 
tellk me, one of the most enlightened princes hus iaid down an electric 
telegraph between hiz palace and the chief citics of hie province, 
whilst a diving-bell and Nasmoyth’s hammer ore in full operation, 
uniler Datch enpervision, in the harbour of Nagnusaki. ‘There-is, 
thereforo, ne renaon to doubt that these people will be less ready 
to adopt or manufactures {han our scientific Inventions. With =x 
ports open to the unrestricted transmission of importa mo the 
interior, onr liome products will, im all probability, penetrate into 
every corner of the empire: In the winter, the fara and cloaks 
pallded with cotton will be replaced by woollens, a prodnction 
miknown in Japan, where sheep have not yet been miroduced, 
Again, sugar, one of the few articles for which they aN largely 
on China, ‘though now « luxury, may-oasily bo render 

dary Of life; for it cam be fur more cheaply Sarniahiad by our 
meréliants from such countries as Java, Siam, and Bengal than from 
donacly-poopled China, which iteclf receives supplies from some of 
thease countries, 

Situated mm a temperste latitnde, and with on imdustrious, tm 
gonions, and docile population, which is probably not overestimated 
at 40,000,000, Japan is marked by productions not very dissimilar 
from those of the sonth of Europe: Ome of the most remarkable of 
these is insect wax, a cargo of which has already reached this 
country and proved a most profitable investment. Vamphor, silk, 
and tga of a superior quality are prodnced in great qnantitios, ax 
nlao hemp, flax, and tobacco, tn their manufactures of iron, copper, 
gins, wood laoquering, China paper, steel, d&c., the Japanese uve ai- 
tained such great perfection that the Western manufacturers may even 
gain none weet hints from them, Without, however, entering into 
farther details, or ventoring upon an Oversangnine estimate of the 
capabilities of this now field for the energy and onterprise .f Europe, 
we may augur well from thix fact, that letwoen thirty and forty 
ee cs Chea have been addid to om list, Nor while 

preciats the advantages of thie new markit art we Dhimindiil 
by the: ‘benefits i getgraphival inquiry which are likely to result 
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from this most interesting Geld of exploration. Wo know at present 
but little of the topographical configuration of the eonutry beyond 
the meagre weeounta we have recelved from the Duteh. The 
Japanese themselved have, indeed, graphically ilustmited some 
of the niosl striking features of the natural scenery and custome 
of their country, and: in a manwer which shows no emall proficiency 
in art.. Ere long the «ingulay acenes around the greut volcano, of 
Fusi jaa will doubtless be visited by our travellers, as Lord 
Elgin's treaty scoures for the British Consul-General and all gentle- 
men connected with him the fight to visit every part of the 
empire. 
Let us hope, however, that the intercourse of other nations with 
this peouliarly ceremenious race—in which woman occupies a 
higher station than in any other Asiatic country; where the halats 
of the people are neat, clean, and onlerly; where the laws are 
short and eledr, and whwre professional luwyers are unknown—tay 
not bring upon these hitherto secluded lands those curses of de- 
moralization which tou vfteu attend upon the influx of a higher 
civilization, ) 
Jadkan Archipelage.—Thw widitions to our knowledge of the Indian 
Archipelago for the year are confined to two papers, supplied: hy 
Mr. Alfred R. Wallace and Mr. Joln Yeata, Thesy relate ta New 
Gnines, afier Borneo thé greatest island In thy world, and, at 
the same time, the lowest known, Both papers furnish the largest 
und most authentic contritmtions to our knowledge of this tropical, 
forest-clad land, little less than doubly the extent of [ritain. 
and inhabited by auwstral negroes in a social condition ineom- 
parably lower than that of any of the negro tribes of Eastern or 
Western Africa; but, rude am it is, destined, I linve no doubt, in 
time to rise to importance in relation to thi adjocent Austrian 
continent, where wool, gold, and British enterprise are rapidly 
oteating a mighty empire, 
Mr, Wallace, who Jast year furnished me with an authentic 
and valuable description of the neighlouring and curious group of 
the Arru Islands, was, aa hie himself truly observes, tlio sole 
Eurnpean inhabitant, and we muy safely add, the sole civilised boing, 
of Now Guines for three months, The researches of this ekilful 


naturalist were necessarily confined to a amull portion of the island, — 


Dores, which lies at the western extremity of the great bay which 
indents ite northern coast. Mr. Wallace's paper supplies tm with by 
far the best account of the geology and yoograplhy of the place Tie 





visited, while other Sovioties have properly received his contributions 
to botany and zoology. 

‘Tbe paper for which we are indebted to Mr. Yeats iv a tranalation 
from the Dutch of Dr, Salomon Maller, the learned and judicions 
naturalist of one of the expéditions which the Dutch Govermuent 
sent out for the exploration of New Guinna in the years 1626, 1828, 
and 1835. It deseribes 9 considerably portion of the southwestern 
coast of this hitherto unknown country, and is itself « small portion 
of the great work on ihe people, langnsges, natural history, and re- 
sources of the Dutch possessions in India, composed and published 
under the auspices of the Netherland Government. Should the 
enlightened recommenlation of Sir William Denison, olluded to 
under the heading of Australis, and backed ag it has been by the 
Connoil of this Society, meet with the approbation of our own 
Govermment, we may hope to see the worthy camumple of the Dutch 
Government followed on a still longer seale. 

Tn speaking of the Indian Archipelseo, it: may not be out of 
place ‘to mention that by a recent and prectical exumination of the 
conl-fiella of Borneo, those of the British island of Latuan have 
been found to be incomparably the best as to quality, extent, and 
facility of working. Our capitalists have not been slow to take 
advantage of this, und are about to work tho mines. Tt would he 
superfingus to dwell on the vast advantages ofa cheap supply of 
eoul in our present enlarged intercourse with Australia, China, 
Japan, Siam, and the islands of the Archipelago. 

Mr, H. Wise, & gentleman long familiar with the question of 
Tudian navigation, ise furnished the Society with an ingenions 
Mamoranidum (accompanied by a map) on the moans of shortening 
the route from the Western world to China and Japan by cutting 
a ship canal through the narrow isthmus which divides the Gulf of 
Bengal and Siom. Commimiostions on the subject have also been 
received from Sir Robert H. Schomburgk, our Comm in Siam, "The 
subject ia not, however, rips for disoussion, and all that I need 
observe upon it at present ix, that it is one which comes omninienthy 
within the province of the Geographical Society, and is well éntitled 
to on best consideration, 

Admiring ond respecting as I do our eminent Modalliet Sir 
Juines Brooke, whose skill, perseverance, and courage laid fhe 
foundation of an important settlement in the Rastern: Archfpelagn, 
T caunot elosé this brief reference to that region without expressing 
my gratification that at 4 period when the health of this die- 
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tinguished man has been materially affected, he-shonld have met 
ig that generous sympathy and support of a large body of his 

ightened countrymen, which will, 1 trust, act aa the best restor- 
aire sie Rawehimbick Sactone eee weet cn tie eet 
with which his name will ever be associated, 


AFRICA. 


Discoveries of Burton and Speke. The last discoveries in the interior 
of the eastern side of this great continent have already been adverted 
to in the adjudication of our Founder's Gold Medal to Captain 
Burton, 

In the few words I addressed to that distinguished explorer in 
presenting to him that Medal, a brief but pregnant allusion wag 
made to the labours and researches of his associate Captain Speke ; 
and in now expatiating on the results of their remarkable and euc- 

orations, the chief of the expedition, who is already well 
known by his fia poresrinatiqne nit publioabons, will lam sure, 
be happy that I should offer in the annexed note * a» slight sketch 
of the antecedents as well as of the special duties executed by his 











* Qutttiog England ot the af ernie ae an offeer of the- loti am eaten 
2 red ag engaged its in Sour genta action other Sir Colt Campbell, Teaon bet 
hlistied in the Punjauh, he ohtulned lexva on several cermsionn tu indulee hls tut ners 
apd Upper Laisa. in those remote aod snowy mcuntaiun be mode himerlf u grogresier, 
and with « simple compact axl watch plotted owt tracks for the benefit of future explorers, 
In fA, obtaining thire pears’ » be started with a Large ontht at ie own expenme 
to explore Central Africa, and collect Ha fauna, Arrived at Aden, Genern! Outram. per- 
mithed Leo. See pct Son mite ae Withet chic expects Turton, destined te 
with the urwal annual comvan jo Upudin, Lieut, Epeke, with hia chief's | | 
the Samaull country tia far oo Baa Kort, ate) cto the ecewt ramse inte t F 
groan da the see of Ha tothe be comatrected a sketch plan of thoes tracts, 
aod mde lange collection of thnie flora and form. After bis return toe Aden, 
esters, peeve f Rast’ pity When the Hritivh officwrs teal there entablialead 
rates) mv, their camp, aa is recorled ia your Journal, wae altacked by the Somuuil, 
porn captured Spelee. emaping, at he mys, mircnlouly, he med Barto 
and ihe survivor, end returned to Adie, 
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Aided ‘by the late Colonel Hamerton, our meritorious Conmil at 
Zanzibar, and by Seyd Majid, the second eon of tho Tmaum of 
Museat, tow the Prince of Zanzibar, the travellers made wi 
erperimental journey from that place on the const to Fuga in the 
mountnin country of Usambara, In their inet and great expedition 
they again proceeded from Zanzibar. ‘Their purty’ consisted af 
twelve Beloovhoes farniahed by the kindness of the Sultan, some 
negroes who had been slaves, and asses for the transport of goods 
amd for riding. Passing over the delis und low billy ourntry 
called M'rima, they entered the mountainous coust range af abort 
120 miles from the coast. ‘his range, which -riees to a maximum 
altitude of 6,000 feet, with a width of about (0 miles, i chiefly 
composed of sandstone and erystalling rocks, the true character of 
which will be ascertained when Cuptain Burton's specimens arrive, 

Descending from the coast range to the great inferior plateay 
land, at a lower lovel, and travelling over some poor Innis, they 
reached a rich country in which knolls or bosses of granite and 
basalt rise wp like rocke in am ocean.’ This country i4 exclusively 
peupled by negroes; none of whom arn Mahomedans, as are the 

Like the Negroes described by Livingstone, they have no epecial 
religion, trusting solely to good and ovil spirits. Such of then 
as have wulians are on tho’ ‘whole peaceable, firearms being 
mre among them. ‘Their country prodnces cotton, tobacco, maize, 
eWeek potatoes, & groat variety of puises, manioe, yams, plantaiis, 
and melons: they manufacture iron, cotton fabrics, have abundance 
of cows and goats, and live in comparative oomfort, 

From Kazé, in Unyanrem)é, aepot where the Arab traders haye 
established a sort of mart, and where articles from the coast are 
harterod for ivory and slaves, the travellers moved westerly anti 
thoy reached the long inland nunias of water trending from) S, to N., 
which has been atylod Uniamesi anid Ujiji, but the real name of 
which is Tanganyika. 

- Thir lako was found to ba 1,800 feet only ohove the ea, or about, 
half the average height of the platean land weat of ihe cast Tange. 
It has « length of about 300 ond o breadth of from 30 to 40 miles, 

This_ great intornal mass of water was detonninid to be an irbaana- 
lnted depression into whieh @treams fiow on all sides Tt way 
eroiesd by Speke in the centre, und navigated conjoint ly with 
Burton to near its northam end, where it is subtended by mountainy 
which were estimated to have a height of from 1.000 10 7,000 feat 
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within the rungs of the eye." [ts waters aro pérfectly fresh and 
peculiarly agreeable to drink. and it abounds in delicious fish, whilst 
its hanks are grazed by red oxen of large size, some of thei having 


stupendously long horns. Oxen uro indeed common over nearly 


all the region examined, for the teater ly, the seourge of the more 
southern African countries, in which Livingstone trivelled, ‘is 
tminown. 

A singular phenomenon of blindness affected for some time both 
the travellers. Whilst exposed in the arid, hilly coast ranze, and 
ilso in the plateau lind, to a Goree and glaring sun, their eight waa 
mnaffected; but on descending Into the verdant, well watered, and 
rich lacustrine expanée of Tanganyika their sich) was dimmed, and 
gradially they became almost blind —thoir recovery being slow and 
feperfect, It wus thie calamnity alone which diminished the nnmber 





of sstronomiral olwervations male by Captain Speke, who lost no up- 


portunity of fixing the latitude and longitude of anterons positions, 
When returned to their chief central station in Unyanyembé, 


Speke, thriving upon hand field work, left his invalid companion in 
order to reach the great lake Nyauxa, the position of which had 


‘beon pointed out to him by the Amba, who asserted that it was. 


much longer and larger than Tanganyika, from which it is separated 
by abont 200 miles, In this journmy Captain Speke, accompanied 
by his faithful Belduchees, passed through the district where the 
chief iron works of the country are carried on; the mative black- 
smiths smelting the ore with charcoal. . 

The great like Nyanza was found to cceupy the position nssigued 
to it by the Arabs, and the E. longitude being very nearly: that 
of Kazd, viz, S2° 47'\t ite southern and waa fixed oat 2° “7 §. 
lat, Ascending w bill and aking northwards, the vison Mocs 








* inthis Ad wa dit rh Mogae ba rire crn 
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traveller could discern nothing beyond the islands termed Ukerewe, 
but vast inferior sheet of water, which, according to thoes Arabs, 
wards for upwards of 31M) miles. Captain Speke, who estimates the- 
breadth of thin internal sea at 40 miles near ite southern end, further 
ascertained that it is fed mot only by streams flowing from the 
Ticutitains which separate it from Lake Tanganyika, bat also by 
other streams, many of which, meandering im the lower plateau 
to the weet of the lake, ingalaoi eeu hr wayne area ee 
by Livingstone, a watery network which when supersa’ i by 
the tains burst and overilow the conniry, 

Seeing that this vast sheet of water extends dus northwards, 
nacertaining by his thermemeter that it was neurly 4,000 feet above 
the sea, and knowing that ite meridian waa nearly that of the main 
course of the White Nile, Captaim Speke naturally concludes that 
his Nyanza is the chief sourve of that mighty stream on the origin 
of which speculation has been so rife. This view seems to coin- 
cide with the theoretical speculation laid before this Society by myself 
in preceding years, and is in accordance with the data worked out by. 
Livingstone, of a great interior watery platean subtended om its 
Senks by higher F Jands, wnd from which interior plateau the waters 

The physical sondiger tion icf the oo he east of the great 
Wyanza Lake is indeed strongly in favour of this view, On that 
side, and ut a distance of pbout 200 miles from its banks, the eastern 
eonst Tange of Africa rises from 6000 feet in the latitude of Zan- 
aibar (where it was passed by our travellers) into « lofty range or 
cluster, of which Kilimanjaro forma the emthern and Kenia a 
northern peak. 

If the assertion of Rebmann and Krapf be accepted, that perpetual 
snow lies on those mountains, though the able critical essay of Cooley* 
had induced me to emppose that those missionaries might have 
been somewhat misled, the summits of these mountains mnst have on 
altitude of upwards of 18,000 feet. At all events it is granted that 
they are the highest points of this coast range. Now, whilst #treama 
descending from the western flank of Kenia (Kilimanjaro is too far 
to the south) may probably be feeders of the great Nyanza Lake, 
which occupies a long lateral north and south depression in the 
platent on the west, we know from its moridian as now fixed, that the 
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in latitude 3° north reached by M, Ulivi, as related by Brim-Rollct, 
a Sardinian, who had established » trading post at Belonia in lati- 
fade 4° 50° north, on the White Nile in 1841. The north and south 
— of the ot enoa nena believes to reach from south 

latimde 24° to 3° 50 north latitude, brings us in fact beyond the 
Garbo of Ulivi <r Bran-Rollet.* 

The varnations which occur m the height of the waters at different 
seaenns, in the interior plateau-country sunoundme the great lake, 
rere strikingly Lescribed to Captain Speke by the Arhe, when they 
assured him thatat one season of the year the water hlies were = 
abundant as to enable the traveller to pass over a wide nver by 
treading on their broad and thick floating leaves, showing how flat 
the country must be, and how sluggish are the strewms. 

Let us hope that when re-invigornted bys year's rest, the m- 
daunted Speke may receive every encoumgement to proceed from 
Zanzibar to hia old station, aud thence carry out to: demonstration 
the view which he now maintains, that the. Lake Avan is the. 
main source of the Nile; Considering the vast difficaltios which beset 
ihe traveller who attempts to penetrate seothwards by gscondme 

the Nile, it seem to be preferable that the effort should be mud¢ 
Ficus Sinatbee; where Captain) Speke is sure of pear amigas es 
ported. by the Sultan, and whence, taking men. on whom he 
rely, he can certainly calculate on reaching. the Lake Smee! in 
good plight, for that zone of Africa which he has passed throngh i 18 
now- ascertained to ho occupied by a much more tranquil people 
than those of the countries north and south of it. 

On former oocasions | oontended that the periodical overilaw of 
the waters from the internal fresh-water Iakea was explicable by the 
fact, that af certain periods of tho year, differing of course in 
different latitudes, the rainfall of several months would at last so 
eupersaturate the interior plateau-lands and Inkes as to produce 
periodical annual discharges. That the lofty monntains of the coast- 
range, of which Kenia is the chief peak, may throw off certain 
feeders of the White Nilo, just aa the mountains of Abyssinia fred 
the Blue Nile, must probably be the case; but whilst it may be: 
admitted that Lith snow may occupy the peaks or summite of 
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Kilimanjary and Kenia, Dam of opinion with ihe learned Cooley * 
that the elevation amd muss of these mountains are not eooh ae 
wonld suxtuin & vast range of snow and ice, the melting of whieh 
would accom for the annual rise of the Nile, Even if it be 
assnmod that this is really # cnowy chain, the exact periodical rise 
of the Nile could. nover be cansed by a periodical melting of its 
mows, since the power of the aun ander the Equator is eo nearly 
equable throughout the year, that it must operate in filling the 
streams ‘Which descend fron the mountains with pretty much the 
sane amount of water at all ceasunms, “The great phenomenon uf the 
periodic rise of the Nile is, it etrn to me, minch more satisfactorily 
explained by the annual! overtlow of avast interior watery plataan, 
which, is, thanks to Cupiain Speke, ascertained to have an altitude 
tuch more than adequate to carry the stream down to Khartoum, 
where the Nile is believed to How al a height of lear than 1500 feet 
above the wea; andas the river below that point passes through an 
arid conntry, and is fed by no lateral streama, it is to the sunthern, 
contr), and well-wutered regions that we nrust lock forthe periodic 
anpply. 
on cousniting Captain Speke respecting the rainy season of that 
of the interior of Africa which lice between Ujiji and Tuyan- 
init I tind that in about east longitude $0° and south Latitude 5° 
the rains commence on the 1th November and end on the Lath 


May, during which period of six months they full in am almost 


continnges downponr, Farther northward, where the Lake Nyauea 
lies, the rainy season, in the common order of events, would com- 
monce, he aupposes, somewhat later, and probably at a time which 
will accdunt for the periodical rise of the Nile at Cairo on the 18th 
June. ‘TIn-support of thie view, Captain Speke states that the river 
Malogarazi, which dmine the surplne waters freon the sotth-enst 
alope of the mountains letween the Lakes Nyane and Tanganyika, 
when first crossed by the expedition, wna within its banks, but an 
the oth June it had quite overtlowed them and constituted a stream 
100 yards Wiroad, ruming wostwards into the depressed Inke of 
Tangany fc ‘Now, os atconiing to the Ambes, and other imtelligent 
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qmen-with whom he conversed, tho whole region to the northward 
of the mountain in question, i« heneath and to the north of the 
Equator; is an extensive marshy plateau, intersectod by some large 
and innomerabio smaller streama, all feeders of Lake Nyonm, we 
hayo only to suppose that at the: ofose of the rainy season the groat 
discharge occurs, and we thon have in these data strong qrounds 
for bolieving, that the theory which E.ventured to propound to this 
Society aa the best explanation of the overtlow of the Zambesi of 
Livitigstone, aa well a= of the Congo and other Afrioun rivers, will 
alka bo fond to be applicable to the Nile: 

In coniloding this moticeof the Inboura destined to cloarup the 
problem of the-real sources of the Nile; I must express my thanks 
to Mr, Macqueen for bis efforts to collate all the data concerning the 
saeenta af the White Nile from the expedition sent by Mahomed Ali 
in 1820 to that of Don Angelis, which Rrun-Hollet accompanied in 
1851, und when the party reached 3° $0" north latitads, 31° east lan- 
gitule, Adding to information obtained from natives and Arabs, 
‘and citing Lnean and other ancient authors to the same effect, Mr, 
Macqueen eintenda that a lofty mountain to the south-east of the 
eaturnota of Garbo, the last station of Bron-Rollet and his come 

wien, which must be Kenia, ix the chief feeder of the White 
Nile, and that the river Tuhest, spoken of by the African King of 
Bari, is really the Tumbiri heard of by Dr. Krapt. 

Now, even Uf this view bo enstsined, it seema to mo to he quite 
dempatible with tho freah knowledge obtained by Cuptain Speke, 
and bis inferenee, that tle Nyanza is the chief feeder of the White 
Nile, For the southarn extremity of this great iniand| lake is but 
94° sonth of tle Equator, whilst its western ehore is probably not more 
(han 150 ¢nllesftom the lofty: monntamef Kenia. lence, seeing that 
Nyanea is about 4000 feet only above the sen, and that the eastern 
mousing, inder the Equator, are much higher, there te every 
probability thot this vast sivet of water may be fed from the esst 
hy streams flowing from Kenia, a9 it ia ascortaimed to be supplied 
fom the sonth-weat and west by other rivers flowing from the 
mountains, which separate this high sheet of water from the 
depressed Lake Tanganyika." | 

If then it show! eventnally be proved, that the Lake Nyanza 
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contributes its annual surplus waters to the White Nile, 20. may it 
then be fairly considered as the main sources of the great river; the 
more eo when we-goo that its southern end is further to the south, 
of more remote irom the ombouchure, than any other portion of the 
Nilotic water-parting.* On the othor hand, the high mountains 
which flank the great stream on the east, and probably eapply it with 
some of its waters, may by other geographers: be rather viewed aa 
the main and original source. Those are the only remaining portions 
of the great problem which have to bo worked out—a problem 
which it has been the desideratum of all ages to unravel, and one 
which, wccording to Lucan, made Julius Cesar oxclaim, that to gain 
thie knowledge he would even abandon the civil war+—a problem 
which Nero sent his centurions to determime, and which, by the last 
discovery of Captain Speke, seems certainly: now to approach 
nearly to a sutiafuctory solution. 

Before we descend to the month of the Nile, and consider the 
nature of im delia, I must say that our excellent Swiss corre 
spondent, M. Ziegler, has communicated to us some very interesting 
farther dotails respecting the people who inhabit the northern 
declivities of the mountains of Abyssinia, ns transmitted by his 
oomitryman, M. Werner Munzinger. The historical sketch of the 
wilairs which havo taken place of late yeare in Abyssinia, and 
particularly in the region bordering on the land of the Boos, ia 
accompanied by a map and dialects of that ourions people. African 
scholars, as well aa geographers, will anxiously look to the publica- 
ton of the manuscripts of M, Munsinger: his map oxtendé from 
15° to 17° north lutitude, and east longitude 33° to 3° east of 
Paris, 

Prylta of the Nile. Suez Canal;—Whilst Captain Speke was deter- 
mining the position of the great lake which may prove to be 
the main source of the Nile, the distinguished Surveyor of the 
Mediterranean, Captain Spratt, was working out the interesting 
Problem of the effect of the prevailing wave influence on the doposita 
REATEr a Ou she: RN. Cea statest of the African streams, and 
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bis results have just been published by Her Majeaty's Government. 

the sea shore and sea bottom at different depths along 
the -whote eoast of Egypt. and distinguishing the real composition 
of the detritus brought down by the river from other adjacent 
doposita, he distinctly shows, that the wave stroke from the west, 
infinenced by the -prevuiling north-westerly winds, hus: for ages 
heen impeding the transport of any Nile deposits either to the wast, 
or into the depths of the Mediterruncan on the north, ti has con- 
stantly driven them to the east. 

Through this unvarying notural process, Alexandria, which is on 
the weet of the Nile mouth, has been kop free from silt, whilet the 
deltoid accurnulations of the river have in the historic era succes- 
sively choked up and ruimed the harbours of Rosetta and Damictta, 
and have formed a broader cone in the bay of Polnsium than on-any 
part of the coast, Again, he ehows that the prevailing north- 
westerly wind has produced precisely the same effect upon those 
dunes and blown sands on the coast lands which, destroying habita- 
tions anid fertile fields; fill up depressions; all these dunea being 
derived from those sands which have originally been carried ont by 
the Nilo from the interior of Africa, then thrown upon the ebore, 
and afierwanis transported eastwards by the prevailing winds, 

With the establishment of such data, the result of many soundmgs 
atsea and much close observation on land, illustrated: in throes mapa 
and two plates-of sections, Captain Spratt contends, in. the spirit of 
a fair inductive reasoner, that. the proposal of M. Lesaopa to forma 
large ship canal in the low countries between Suez and the Bay of 
Pelusium is wholly unwarranted:—Ist.. Because that bay of the 
Mediterranean, into which the canal. is to open, is so continuonaly 
antl regularly silting up, that no amount of dredging could contend 
against a great local law of nature, aud hence that no permanent 
port could be formed there. 2ndly. That the blown sands drifted 
from the west would be constantly filling up the canal... Srdly, 
That the very incuherent condition of the ground m which the 
canal has to be cut (being nothing more than the Nilotio sands 
accumulated in former days) would not sustain a steady body of 
water, and that all attempta to clear out ite unceasing infillings of 
omatter would be impracticable, 

In this powerfully-argued paper, Captain Spratt quotes the 
authority of the French savant, M. Lopiré, who qccompanied the 
First Consu) to Ngypt in 1800, ae a sanction to his conclusions. 

With an extended and accurate poquaintance ag a maritime sur- 
voyor of the deltas which the Danube and various tvers throw it 
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into ‘the Mediterranean, Captain Spratt proves, that the anga- 
menia weed by M. Lesseps, as dmwn from other Iocalities :in 
favour of his project, are, in faot, directly hostile to it, Thus, the 
Malomoceo entrance to Venice is to the windward side of Yhe river 
Po, and therefore freed from its delicid deposits, just as Alexandria 
is exempted from those of the Nile. Agnin, in the Black-Sea the 
deltaid accumulations of the mouth of the Danube are chisiy to the 
leeward of its month, whilst in both thess cases powerful currents 
tend to keep open channels which do not exist in the sluggiah water 
of the bay of Polusium. 

In corroboration of his statements, numerons specimens of sand 
md mud, brought up by the dredgings of Captain Sprait, are de- 
posited in the Museum of Practleal Geology; and, his pregnant 
words which follow may well bo commended to the attentive con- 
sideration of the French Government and nation, before tiey get 
firther involved in carrying out the project of » great ship canal :— 

“Tn a gigantio engineering project, involving such an enormous 
mitley for its construction as well as itz annua) maintenance, as these 
facts waggect, it Is necessary that the commercial interests invited 
to speculate init should thoroughly understand it, so a6 to form an 
opinion whether millions of mousy will not be frnitiessty lost in) the 
depths of the soa, ae 1 umet believe will be the case. ‘The experionco 
of the past in the difficnitice of engineoring against similar hydraulio 
and physical condition: cleewhere should not be forgotten, and to 
mane are sich facts as aro hore stated of more valuo and of mare 
real importance than to M: Leaseps and the Intemational Comumis- 
sion, At leuwst,snch is the humble opinion of one whose only object 
iw tovarrive at the truth of nature's laws, and to enggest to others 
the consideration of those truths, before blindly engineering against 
them, and thence to be certain of the cost and results: befory under- 
taking a work that will have to contend against so vast an amount 
of physical difficulties in purpetnity,” 

Thees comclosions of Captain Sprait are entirely-in unison with 
the oleorvations of my gallant friend Commander Pim, communi- 
cated to cur Society ut one of our recent. meetings, ns resulting from 
a visit to Egypt, which be mode when he was.the compmnion of our 





asmociate, Mr. Robert Stephenson. That eminent civil engin#er has 
for some time, imleed, arrived ota similar opinion, and has pnt 
forth other arguments which scem to me to bo an unanswerable as 

The Niger Eapechition.—Thw onfortimate shipwreck of the MMeind en 
the rocks near Rahba, ani the check given to the expodition winder 
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| De WB. Baikie, which left England early in 1857, were alluded 

in my Inst your's Address. [now learn from Mr. 1D. 'T. May, ux, 
who hes returned to Englond, that less than Sweity- miles above 
Rabba the River Niger, or Quorra, divides into several rocky, intri- 
cate channels, Consul Beeeroft in the Ethepe, in 1645, safely navi- 
gated the most available of these passages; but the voyager of 
1857 were not eo fortunate; and the steamer wna totally lost on 
the roeke: Most of the property was, however, saved, and thie 
neighhouring bank became the head-quarters of the expedition for 
a whole year. The rocks forming the hanks of the river where the 
alipwreck took place are composed of highly-inclined strata of hard 
sindstons. All the epecimons of this rock which T have examined, 
whether brought home by Mr, May or sent by the Admiralty, 
belong to the some light-coloured, hard, sub-crystalline, pinkish 
gandstonn, with very fine flakes of white mica; the suecessive layers 
(which are-much folintid) being strikingly covered by thin elon- 
gated crystals ‘of black tourmaline.* The rock las altogether the. 
appearance of having undergone considerable metamorphosis, and 
much elevation and disturbance. Geodes of pure white quartz, 
with laree minuceons coatings, also ocowr. As soon as the party hod 
becune somewhat settled, it waa dotermined to make a direct. over- 
land communication by Yoruba with Lagos, und Mr. May offering 
bimaelf for thie service, accomplished it satisfactorily, os ox- 
plained in a notice laid before the Society. In the moan time 
Lieut. Glover made journeys up the river, visiting Wawa and Busa, 
and definitely gacertained the impracticability of nayignting the 
river for a few. miles beyond the spot of the encampment, a water- 
fall at Wary being an impassable barrier even for canoes: any 
RAO, 

Mr, May having waited on tho éea-const, expecting another 
steamer from England, at last returned to the encampment through 
Yoruba, and then set out on o more extended journey, with o 
view to exploring the country, and of establishing postal oom- 
monieation ina line from Lagos to the confluence, Having first 
travelled to Hadan (the roml between Logoe and Madan bemg wall 
known and used), he passed exstwarl, and journeyed for many 
weeks through the previously unvisited districta of Ife, Jjesba, 
Ighouma, Vagha, dc, being warmly received, and observing every= 
where that the wees were quiet, orderly, and industrious; though 








* | weltermie the « regret ( ow cal: exrii. Prreitent’s Addins, 
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“these good qualities are bere and there broken in upon by muraud- 
ing or slive-catching armies, sent into the Vérgban country by 
powerful neighbours. The details of this: journey were communi- 
cated to the Poroign Office in January last, and will, 1 presume, soon 
Teach the Society. 

Approaching to within fifty or sixty miles of the confluence 
thes (JuorTa and (Chadds livers, Mr, May WE GO0TRe Lhe 
route, and proceed northwards, visiting the mined famons ‘town 
Ladi, crossing the Quorra at Shaw, and journeying thence on the 
notth side of the river throngh Nupo to Rabha. 

Lientenant Glover had during this time also.visited the coast by 
Mr, May's first youte, aud was now there waiting to -pilot. up the 
river the steamer which was at last coming to the relief of the 
party. Dr. Baikie and the other members of the expedition had 
been chietly employed during the year in onltivating a good wnder- 
standing with thoir neighhours, reducing their language, do., -whilat 
the energies of Mr, Barton were amply occupied on the botany of 
this part of Africa. In October, 1458, just a twelvemonth after the 
settlement of the expedition at the spot in question, the Sistem 
steamer arrived, the whole party were then embarked, and pro- 
ceeded down the river to Fernando Po, there to reeruit the health 
of the offinera.and men, and make arrangements for farther explora- 
tion. Doring the twelvemonth’s residence in Niipe the most friendly 
Tolations were muaintamed with the king, his brother, and obinfk, 
and the natives generally: sippline being often received overland 
from Tags. 

At Fernando Po (November, 1858), a re-organisation hating taken 
place, and the preparations being completed, the party again set 
onf, now in the steamer /ambow, built and sent forthe purpose, and 
endeavoured to re-ascond the river. But it was'then fonnd that this 
vesol, which draws four feet of water, could not aseend the Niger 
even in the month of Jannary; the waters subsiding until June, 
when they increase, In consequence, the party was obliged again 
to return to the sea, and since hove sef out upon the land-jourmey 
from Lagos to Kabba (upon the ronte opened np by Mr, Muy), 
whence i} ie purposed to proceed with an expedition the friendly 
objects of which mut by this tima have made o dus impression 
on the native chiofs, and from which we may anticipate the gain af 
math knowledgo when all the acquisitions of Dr. Baikie and his 
associates are wifolded. | 
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accounts we reeéived Inst untumn of the arrival of the great 
South African explorer in the Zambusi, of his.asoent of the river in 
the litthe Mo-Rolert to a great distance above Tete, of his aguin mret- 
ing with his old friends the Mukololo, and his subsequent duscent 
of the stream—data with which the publio are already wal) pce 
quainted—we have no news respecting the ulterior progress of this 
important expedition. If no new geogmphical discovery should be 
speedily communicated, Ist ms recollect that the main object of 
Livingstone, whe is now ono of Her Majesty's Consuls, ix to establish 
entrepits for trade and commerce high up the river; and, ns a pre- 
Inde to such arrangements, it was most cheering to us-all to learn that 
his stamch friends, the Makololo, had persevered in Whiting for this: 
return ina tract distant from their native land. ‘The charts und 
maps of the river-banks, executed by my young geological friend 
Mr. Thornton, are yery treditablo performances. Mr, Baines, thir 
artist, has laid before usu clear sintement of the difficulties over 
come m navigating the river, through rocks and shoals, with little: 
depth of water, wnd the skill of Livingstone himself haw been put 
to the test in ncting, uv he terms it, the part of “ukipper” in the: 
ihsence of Commander Bedingfeld, Whatever may be the other 
products derived from this region of Afriea, thera it a fair probn- 
bility that ite splendid hurd trees of vast dimensions may ford 
fine supplies for ship building; and there are persone—ineluding 
Mr. Lyons M‘Leod, lately our Consul at Mozambique—who, looking 
to the general Inxuriance of the vegetation, are of opinion that the 
territory on the Zambesi may bo made a corm-exporting country, 

Phe Beyochelter.—In his * Notes on the Seyohwlles," we learn from 
Mr. Lyons M‘Leod that these islands, twenty-nine in number, 
form an urchipelago, which is the most considerable of the depun- 
dencies of the island of Mauritins, Extending from 3° 23° to f° a5’ 
south latitude, and from 65° 15° to 56° 10° east longitide, they He 
ata distance of 915 miles from Manritina, 660 from Madagascar, 
and 1470 miles from the continent of India, First discovernd. | by 
Yasoo. di Gama during his second voyage to India in 1502, they 
were explored, in 1742, by Captain Lazare Picault, wlio took pos 
session of them in the name of the King of Francs, sitioy whieh dato 
they have been callod by their present namo, after the then Prunoh 
Marine Minister, Mahé, the principal idland, is wbowt 17 miles 
long and 4 miloe broad: it attwina an elevation of 2000 feet dy 
height, and may be seen at a distance of 12 to 15 leagues. The 
chief mass consists of hard granitio rock, the soil varied and pro 
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dietive, watercd with namerous tivulets, and being well wooded, 
the scenery ié very picturesyue. 

On the cust side of the island the magnificent bay or mad-. 
stead, Port Victoria, about 4:miles deep und 44 miler wide, could 
contain from $00 ta 400 vessels, while in the harbour five or-«ix 
sail of the line might be safely moored, with sufficient roont for 
amaller veasels, | 

Hurricanes and gales of wind wre never known there. From 
1617 to. 1827 a fliurishing and lucrative cotton trade was curried on 
ut the Seychelles; though the plant, which is of fine quality, has 
not yet heen placed in computition with sea-islend quality of Georgia, 
in the United States. 

The angar-cane grows luxuriantly, and no tohaces ia superior to 
that roan! at the Sevchulles, ‘Timber, for shipbuilding, furniture, 
ond all domestic purposes, i¢ to be found in abundance, The 
sperm whale is fished near the Seychelles, and turtle abound. The 
working. population, however, ia scant, and during the last year 
two-thirds wf the clowws which are produced by the remains of 
the spice gardens wore left on the ground for want of labour to eave 
thier. 

" This love of the ocean,” saya Mr, M‘Leod, might be turned 
fo advantage by enwoursging maritime purnita and conmmercial 
relations between these island, Madaguwar, and the whole of the 
éaat teaboord of Afri.” Specimens of cotton, woods for building 
purpoves, orchilla weed, the Coto-re-Mim (found only on these 
islands), and specimens of the woods may bo soon at the rooms of onr 
Sooiety, all brought home by the author of that Memoir from which 
T have extracted the preceding matter, 

Tho #amo ¢éalous officer wrote to me In 1857 from Mozam- 
bique, advecuting the establishment of steam-postal communication 
betweon Adon, Nutal, und the Cape of Good Hope, From England 
nd Aden letters ura delivered ut Manritine in 20 days, By the 
Ramo nonte, (2. by Aden, a letter might reanh Natal in 26 days, and 
the Capm of Good Hope im 30 days, the steamer. calling by the way 
at Zanzibar and Mozambique, Already it appears that endoavoyra 
M-Leod by advertisements for tenders to carry on a monthly steam 
for more than two years. 
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inhabitants of Natal and Muuritins cohtemplute the establishment 
of a telographio cable between these settlements, 

Cotton.—In concluding the observations on Africn and the adjacent 
emintrios, I may not inappositely introduce a short notice of the 
countries from which we may expect to import cutten. The supply 
of cotton for onr own manufactures ia a subjoct which, in tho 
ecuree of the present yoar, has been frequently discussed at tho 
meetings af the Society; and when f state that the vearly value 
of raw cotton cousnmed by our: manufactures in 1857 was 10 lees 
than 24,(N)0,00(M., while the value of the fabrice which we exported, 
to say nothing of our own immense domestic consumption, amounted 
fally to 44,000,000L, it is obvious that the Dportance of the que 
tion tannot easily he over-rated. 

Besides Britieh Indin, various other localities, incloding large 
tracts of Africa, have been pointed out os enited to the growth af 
cotton. In fact this plant has such « wide geographical extension, 
reaching to 85° north amd south of the Equator, that it will ilirive 
wherever it is not liable to be cut off by frowt, Tt may be euecess- 
fully cultivated for exportation wherever the soil is of adloquate 
fertility, wherever the government is atrong enough for the protec: 
fon of life and property, wherover the country. ix not 0 crowded 
with inhabitants as to be itself the bext market for ite own prodiice 
(such being the case in China aml the valley of the Ganges }—in 
short, wherever there exists a cheap tramsport to a forgign market, 
and, in #6:far asthe finer qualities are concerned, wherever an ude 
quate share of skill in culture and. preparation prevails, 

The southern States of the American Union: are the parts of 
the world that have hitherto been found to posses in an eminent 
thoy are still the chief places from which we derivo our finor 
varintion of thy material, They do, in fact, yield 70 parte in 100 
of the value of our whole codaamption of cotton. Some parts only 
of our Indian dominions poses a few of the enmmerated advans 
tages, and they furnish na with about ane-fonrth in qaantity and one 
fifth in value of all that we consume; for the quality in this case, 
Jet it be observed, is the poorest of any that is found in our markets, 
and this simply from the shemee of Enropean care, which has never 
been exercised in the growth, euniug, or inland transport of Indian 

Many parts of Africa are, inn ap far as regatde «cil and climate, 
also obviously well adapted to the growth of cotton, which, ifuot an 
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Cotton-Supply Association, formed at Munchester, has not only 
been made up of thoes persons who look to o future increase of 
produce, hut hae been liberally supported by many philanthropists, 
who hope that the oultivation of the plant by the natives of Africn 
may prodace a salutary change in putting anend to the slave-trade. 
One of the active supportersof this institution is Miss Burdett 
Conttis—a lady eminently distinguished by the kind, judicious, anid 
Practical application of her wealth. Among other efforts, this 
Association has camsed a map on a large seale to be poblished, 
pointing out with much mgncity im colours the localities which 
appear, from fertility and means of trmeport, to be most eligible 
for the growth of cotton. Already @ mnall supply of fair cotta 
hes been bronght to England from the Western Coust of Africa; 
and it is also asserted that the plant flonrishes in sbundanoe in the 
Fiji Islands, 

Althongh it is not umlikely that Afrion may hereafter enpply our 
mannfaetores with wn moch larger wmount of cotton than at present, 
the probability is that in sucha conntry other articlos better snited to 
the rode condition of the people will be preforned to it. We have a 
Temurkably instance: of this in the supply of the strong and neefnl 
oil which we import, the produce of a palm, Elais Guiniensis, a 
native of the Weetern (oast, aul which, although tha trade is-of 
barely forty yearw’ standing, we imported in 1857, aa Air, John 
Crawinrd informs mo, to the extmordinary valoe of more than 
1,600,000% ‘The same conntry is, without» doubt, well calculated 
to produce other oil-vielding vegetables like those we have been of 
late years receiving from India, such aa linseed, Tape, mustard, and 
seume; all of them plants casily raised when compared wiih 
cotton, Already there has been imported from the Western (Coast 
of Africa o still more valnable oil, which goes. undor the name 
of shea butter, This is the produce of one of the plante of the 
Tatural order Sapotncem, pa in also the vegetable tallow: which 
we have teeently imported from the Malay Islands, The veget- 
able wax of Japan, of which, as already mentioned, « cargo: has 
‘heen imported within the lust three weeks from that empire, is 
the produce of the Rhus snecedanemm. 1 may add, thatthe voyagers 
up the Yang-tee-Keang have brought with them specimenaof a more 
walnable article than any of these, insect-wax, the product of an 
insect whirh fede and forme its nidue ot a species of ash, Freacinus 
ficabuni_ "This waa obtained at the mart of Han-Kow, whore it 
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will be qurious and instructive if we shonld find that as animal 
oils heqome scarce and dear in the progress of society, their place 
ean ie supplied from remote and opposite quarters of the world 
by oils derived from vegetables. 

AMERICA, 

fritias North Awerco—The important results of ihe exploring 
efpedition under Captain J. Palliser, a communicated by the Colo- 
nial Office, and ag dwelt wpon in awarding the Founder's: Gold 
Medal to that officer, have necessarily given great satisfictian to ms, 
proceeding as they do from mum who were especially recommended 
fur this public service t) Her Majesty's Government by our Suciety 
as well ax by the Royal Society, 

When Captain Palliser first proposed to make this exploration, 
one of the main points Of interest to gnographers wasa survey of 
that part of thu Rooky Mountains to the north of the United States 
boundary which separates the great tricts now named British 
Columbia, from the eastern mass of British North America, Her 
Majesty's Govurnnwnt deemed it, however, of paramount import. 
anoo that, in the first instance, the nature of the grourid between 
Lakes Superior and Winnipeg shonld be accurately surveyed, in 
order to set af reat all questions of colonization as dependont on 
the possibility of making practicable routes af communication, For 
exatnple, whether the Oanadas might be brought mito profitable 
communication with the Hed River Settlement, ‘The remoter or 
tore western. explorations were destined to develop the tre 
nature of the great Praizie region, ay watered by the North and 
South Saskatchewan rivers and their aflinants, (Cullaterally, it 
woe resolved, Hf possible—and mainly of the instance of this 
Society—to determine the elevation of the Rocky Mountains in 
those parallels of latitude, and to point out the posses in them by 
which communication might be opened out between the vast country 

eccupied by the Hudson Bay Company ant the great British sen- 
board on the Parific, | 

In the awanl of the Patron's Medal to Captain Palliser, allusions 
have been made to some of the principal results obtuined by tho 
Tesearohes of the expedition under his orders. But 1 should not do 
jostioe to the leader and his sssncintes, nor to my own feelings, were 
Tnot to add 4 few words of explanation and comment. The first 
year's labours were necessarily of more importance to the Govern 
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ment than they could be to geographers and naturalists. The 
great object was to determine the capability of establishing an 
intercourse between the rocky region of Lakes Superior and Winni- 
peg on the eust aml the rich prairie countries ou the west; ond 
though astronomical, physical, and moguetical obaervatious of von- 
siderable importance were maile—these countries being to a great 
extent known before, anil their outlines being monotonous—that 
portion of the survey created but slight interest amoung us, 

Not « when the Rocky Mountains, to which we had «pecially 
directed! attention, came te be surveyed." On proceeding from Fort 
Curlton, Pallier showed his good sense in approaching these moun- 
tains from the rich Buffalo prairies midway hetween the North and 
South Saskatchewan, An experienced buffalo-limnter himself, he 
know that if hie men were not-well supplied, by no efforts, bow- 
ever wail directed, could they eucceed. Aceordingly, hawing esta- 
biishied a good hase, and heaving secured abundant provisions at 
Slunghtor Creek, he divided lis foree into three parties, ‘Leading’ 
mw! Of these himself werwes the Kananaski Pass, and retarning by 
the Kutanie Pass in north latitude 494°, and directing Captain 
Hlakiston ty explore the still more southerly or Boundary Pasa, he 
arnt Dr, Hector to traverse the chain by the Vermilion Pass, and to 
explore, ts « geolovist and naturulist, the much loftier mountains 
int) which the chain rises in ite trend to the x.aow. This division 
Of his forces well tnerited, therefore, the expressions used in tho 
award which has been <anctioned by the Council. 

The marked success of the survey ncoomplished by my young 
friend Dr. Hector has been poouliarly gratifymg to me, inasmuch as 
{ had answered for the capacity he would exhibit in applying hia 
scientific knowledge. Thos, im addition to the determination of 
latitude, longitude, and the altitude of the mountains and two of 
their passes, Thr. Heetor presente ne with a sketch of the physical 
and geological structure of the chain, with its axis of slaty suborys- 
tallinn tocks, overlaid by limestones of Devonian and carboniferous: 
age, and flanked on the eastern fuce by carboniferous sandstone, 
Tepresetiting, probably, our own-coal-flelds, the whole followed by 
thowe eretacesne and tertiary deposite which constitute the eubscil 
of the vast and rich prairies watered by the North wnd Sonth Sas 
katehewan and their affnents, Die observations on the erratio or 
drift phenomena are also enrions and valuable, 

© De. Heotee bad, by dirvetion» of his chief, tude a wuccesalill faray in dip sealpes 
iat sores ee icky Besta Seta tee winker, in which he prured 
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Prevented by his instructions from descending into the valleys 
of the Culnmbia, and there to wscertain practicable routes to the 
far Weet, which he will look out fr during the present summer, 
Dr, Heetor, though so severely injured by the kick of a horse 2s to 
he invapavitated from moving for sume Maya, contrived so to travel 
northwards az to round the base of the loftiest mountains of the 
chain beforé he returned to his winter-quarters in October, after 

an absence of eighteen weeks from bia chief, bot laden with 
viliable geographical and goological knowledge, 

Tn thie survey he had the merit of showing that the Vermilion Pnas 
—which is less than 500) feet high, and therefore 1000 feet lower 
than any other known pase of the Rocky Mountsina—had another 
decided advantage over them, inaanwwch aa its western slope, from the 
summit lowel of the horac-path, ia eo little steep that its explorer 
hus no doubt that even » road for carts may be there established, 
The descents westwanl, or inte the drainage of the Columbia, in 
‘the other passes are oxcerdingly steep; and according to Captain 
eee the Kutanie Pass can only have a ruilroad made along 

it by the formation. of tunnels of several milous in length, and by - 
encotmntering the difficulty of the steep western cradient of 104 feet 








Another singular natural feature of comparison ia, that whilst 
the Verniijion Pasa is less than 5000 feet above the pea, the 
adjacent mountains un the north rise to near 16,000 feet, ehowing 
the great depth of the gorge. On the other hand, in the mange beyond 
the British boundary, to the south, and where no peak (not even 
that of Fremont) exceeds 15,000 feet, the passes range from 6000 

to THO feet bigh-* . 
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Wheiher one of the heights called Mounts Brown * and Hooker 
by Mr, Dougles, in honour of our eminent botanical contempernrics, 
be still higher than the Mount Murchison of Palliser and Hector, it 
is certain that the chain diminishes mpidly in ite trend from thin 
lofty cluster to the north We know, indeed, that Mackenzie, the 
first great explorer of those regions, paved through the range in 
north latitde 54°, at a comparatively lower level. Again, we 
further know that in proceeding northwards these mountams dwindle 
inl insignificance before they reach the Arctic Ocean, 

Ttwill be recollected that seven years ago Captuim M. HL Synge of 
the Royal Engineers, who had been quartered in the Canadas and had 
made excursions into the adjacent western territories, being deeply 
imbmed with the importance of the original ohservations-of Macken- 
zie, and attracted by his glowing desoription, panacea 2 2355 
im favour of the establishment of a line of communination betwe 
the Atlantic and Pacific, by passing from Tako Athabsson and ihe 
Peace River, thence traversing the Houky Mountains on the parle! 
followed by Mackensie. But that scheme must now, T apprehend, 
give way before the shorter paxeages across the mountains in a more 
sonthern parallel, and which will, it is hoped, bring a rich pruria 
country on the cast into intercourse with our new)y-discovered gold 
Tegion on the west, as well as with Vancouver Ieland, tho natoral 
reaivarces of which wor brought t before us by Colonel W.C. Grant.¢ 
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Doring tho animated disemsion which took place among us in the 
year 1851, Mr, Asa Whitney, of the United States, in propeaing his 
gigantic plan of an inter-oceanic milwny, candidly toldus that the 
best line of intergourse between the two oceans would bo found 
within thy British territories, and the Palliser expedition has 
alroady gone far to demonstrate the truth and value of his stig- 





gestion. 

With a knowledge of the data aequired by the Palliser expedition, 
mon of ardent minds already: contemplate the formation of a 
railroad, or, if not, of a practicable route, which, traversing British 
possessions only, shall connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Birt 
when we reflect that the length of thin line ia above 2000 English 
miles, and that the greater part of the route on the east will have 
to tmiverse wild and unpeopled regions, wo cantot rush to hnsty 
conclusions ay to the practicability of such wn enterprise, Neither 
ought we to deride a plan which may be ultimately called for when 
British Columbia and Vancouver Teland sliall have risen into that 
importance which they must attain as British colonios: For, it ja 
now ascertained. that the tract lying between the North and South 
Saskatchewan on the east is one of great fertility, where no 
intense cold prevails, and that, once throngh the Nocky Mountains, 
the tmveller enters a conntry of cedare and rich veyetation, jn 
which even wheat may be grown at heights exdeeding 2000 feet 
above the sea, In the mean tine we need, af all ovents, have no 
hesitation inassuming that the clovtrie telegraph will, ore long, 
be at work across British North Amerion. 

Believing it to be of the deepest puopraplionl importanes, that 
men who lave so distinguished themiolyes os Palliser and his sano 
ebites. should not, throngh a misplaced economy, bo held to their 
original instructions, and by foreed to return Lomewards by re- 
tracing their steps from Fort Edmonton, over the previonuly beaten 
tradia of North Amorica and the United Stites, I have had great 
pleasure in supporting the gequeast of the gallant leader of this ex- 
polition and of his assiciate Dr, Hector, that they might be allowed 
to wend their way home next summer by agin traverting the pasees 
in the Hooky Monntaina, aid thence to explore the ereat intervening 
tracts of British Columbia, including the auriferme region of Frazer 
River, Jam happy to say that Sir Edwanl B, Lytton readily com- 
plied with this requost, and that the Palliser expedition ix thus 
abont to establish fresh claime upon onr approbation. 

Brith Columbia.—Of tho vat region. to which onr Sovereign re 
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cently attached the name of British Columbia, geographers have aa 


yet but.a scant and very imperfect account. is first great explorer 
Was ny honoured countryman Mackenzio, who, traversing the Rocky 
Mountains, and reaching the sea after ineredihle labour, left tus an. 
excellent recon] of his exploits. Since that time agents of the 
Hudvon Bay Company, including its Governor, Sir G, Simpson, 
have passed throngh this region; Mr. D. Thompson having partially 
surveyed it. | 

In cor own volumes we find first, a élight sketoh of the Columbia 
River, or notes mado hy Dr, Gardner at Vancouver Island and Fort 
William in the year 1835; then a few observations by Dr, Seouler 
on the indigenons tribes of the country, distinzuishing the fish-vat- 
ing and woll-fed race of the const from the hunters of the interjor. 
In later years Mr. Douglas, ono of the able men brought up by 
the Hudson Bay Company, and who hae recently been appouated 
Governor of British Columbia, gave.us the first sketch of the east 
side of the island discovered by Vancouver, and also of the Straitw of 
Juan de-Fuca ; and (Colonel Grant deseribed that island much more 
im detail, giving also an sccount of ite natural history ‘and geological 
structure.” Then, again, the bold exploring botanist, the late 
D_ Douglas, who fall a vistim to his seal, visited parte of the Rocky 
Mountains, collecting many fine plants, including the noble Doueglecio 
pine, and assigning, as before said, the names of his eminent frienda 
Brown and Hocker to the highest paris of that chain, 

With the exception, however, of the desoription of Mackenzie,t wa 
still, remained very ignorant of the greater part of the region now 
known ae British Columbia, and proinbly would have so remained 
many years longer, but for the accidental discovery of geld in the 
bed and on the bunks of the Fraxer River, Ke many diggers and 
speculators soon rushed to the tract, that it became necessary to mise 
the whole country into the mnk of a colony, by separating it altogether 
from the inftnence of the Hudson Ray Company. 

_ The printed papers communicated to Parliament in the last year, 
being accompanied by a map of the gold region, give we. fresh 
insight into the progress which. hus already been made in extablish- 
ing this new colony. In theso dovwments we are pleased to find, 
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warded by the Secretary for the Colonies; for the guidance of Gover- 
nur Demgias, the latter has admirably fulfilled his duties in the 
management of a setef wild and untrammolled gold-diggers, chiefly 
wanderers from California, from whose lawless deods and outrages 
he has takon the best mowsures to protect the poor Indians. 
_ Adespateh to the Colonial Secretary from the Governor's Secretary 
af the Colony, Mr, F. W. Chesson,® after particularizing tho cha- 
raster and habits of the Indians, eloquently and manfully pomia out 
the necessity of establiahing me Coe meh Britieah protection of these 
af the colony is to be maintained. “The present case (Mr. F. W, 
Chesson observes) rewumbles no common instatice of white men 
encroaching im the lands or rights of aborigines for hunting or set- 
Hement. It more tlun realizes the fabulous feuds of Gryplions and 
Arimaspians, and no ordimury measures can bo expected to overcome 
the difficulty which duty and interest require to ‘he removed, if 
British Columbia is to become an honourable or advantageous por- 
tion of the Britizh dominions." Advocating the adoption of a treaty 
between the British anthorities und the chiefs and their people as 
legal, just, and pacifin as that made by William Fenn with the In: 
dians of the eastern sea-bord of America, he rightly adds, that 
“Nothing short of realizing lawful payment of that which it may 
be necessary to acquire, amd the proper administration of laws 
framed in a spirit of justice and equality, can really. be of service.” 

Whilst the civil government js thus acting. it will, doubtless; be 
largely supported in its beneficent scope by the co-operation and 
aid of the mild influence of religions instruction, In addition to the 
efforta of the Society for the Propagation of the Goepel, it is, indeed, 
most gratifying to know that the benevolent Miss Burdett Contta, 
who annually distributes aid with boundless liberality ‘in foster 
ing numberlesa charities and the spread of true religion, has fur 
nished the means for the endowment of the bishoprio of Tritish 
Columbia; «o thut, thanks to the munificence of this cen. r} 
woman, the poor native Indians will find an instructor and pro- 
_toctor in Bishop Hale, 

Judging from the information already sent home. the old region 
of the new colony presents a broad and general resemblance to that 

* Parllaniestary Papers relating to British Colombia, p, 59, 
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of California, Thus, sain the latter the ore ha» net vet been found 
in the coast-ranjge which bounds the Pacific, but seis on at Fort 
Yale on the Rivor Frazer, in long, 1214°—extending northwardy 
from 50° to beyond 51° North lat., the gold detritus hax heen found 
to ramify largely to the EB, and N.EL, along the various ufiuenta of 
the Frazer; the Amerson, Thampson,* and various smaller stream, 
being found charged with golden Adhris, Specimens of gold from | 
different parte of the region having been receutly presented to the 
Museum of Practical Geology by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, | am 
whence all this detrital matter has donbtless heen derived, are 
Fidges which lie in the N.N.W. prolongation of the anuriferous 
ridges of Uwlifornia, and are separated from the Hocky Monntains 
on the east, oni! from the cosat-ridges of the Pacific on the west. At 
present it Is imposible to conjecture, with any approach to acet- 
but there is every reason to think that it may extend far to the 
SN.W.; #0 that the Emperor of Russia may postibly possess in his 
distant North American dominions.» Dorado as well ac in his own 
Ural Mountains. Agnin, even restricting onr inquiry to the aini- 
ferons tract of British Columbia, we as yet know little or nothing 
of ita breadth, It has been, indeed, suid that gold hax been detected 
on the vsater shore of the groat Okanagan Laike, in EB, long-110°, 
# statement which seems by no means improbable, seeing that the 
precious motal hue heen found as far eastward in the United States 
a# Fort Colville on the Columbin, 

‘Thie brief allusion to the want of knowledge respecting the 
eaxtern extension of the gold fielils of British Colombia may lead us 
to hope that Dr. Heetor, the geulogist and naturalist, who is even 
now about to traverse these tracts, will bring ns home accounts 
which will, fo = great extent, dispel our ignorance. He will, at all 
events, offer to me for the first tire « trne wocount of the lithological 
tharacter of the Rocky Mountains, as distinguished from the an- 
Tiferoua chains on the West; and when his novownts are combined 
with those of Mr, Bonermutin, the gealogist of the Boundary Survey 
tonduoted by Colonel Hawkins, and these aro co-ordinated with the . 
data.cbtained by Palliser in more northern parallels, we shall, indeed, 

* The Duke of Newcastle, cow (olenind » fia jest deposited Irv the Minseus wif 
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possess @ valunble instalment of contributions towards a better 
acquaintances with a vast country which is, douttlessly, destined 
to play a most important part in the annals of British history." 

anche Heseorches.—It will be remembered that Captain M’Clintock 
failed. to accomplish the middle passago across Baffin Bay in the 
season of 1857. The For, therefore, waa forced to pass the 
winter in the pack, drifting with it helplessly to the south wotil set 
free in April of last year. No evi} consaquonces beyond the irre- 
pavuble lous of an entire year were oxperieuocd, the efficiency of the 
expedition being nnimpaired, and after-a short atay in the ports of 
Greenland, where supplies of fresh meat, doz, were obtained, os ales 
from several vessele of the whaling first, Captain M*Clintoek mada 
& suctessinl passage across the middle ice, and antored Pond Buy 
on the 20th of Jaly. Our latest intelligence ia dated from this inlet, 
whither he had gone for the purpose of investiguting some very 
Tomariable reports, which for the last few years have been pore 
veringly made by the natives to the whaling ships frequenting: this 
quarter, 

The statements muto by the Esquimanx with respect to fugitive 
parties of white men in distreas, point unequivocally to portions of 
the crew of the Erelmz and Terror, and their conjectire iy eprrob- 
ruted by the fhot, that the sledges of these tribes are found to he 
constructed of cak and mahogany belonging to Dritish ships, and by 
the exiktonce of other articles in their possession, which eould have 
been derived only from sucha source: Winn last eeon, the Fie wan 
steering into the very centre of the area from which thes reports 
Procesded, and to which Captain M‘Clintwele attached the utmoet 
importance. Having cleared up this important point, it was his 
intention to proceed to Boochey Island to examina into the stale of 
Provisions there deposited, and then to make his way southerly to- 
wards the bight of the Back or Great Fish River, whary jt i@ carnustly 
hoped the object of his voyage will be attained, 

Although it would be premature to expresé uny imniudiate anxiuty 
respecting the safety of this isolated vessel, commanded pa she i by 
an officer of so much ability and experience, with so many depite of 
_Prevision to fall back upon m the event of any enstulty occuring 
previous to her reaching the American continent, yet it caunot be 
denied that if the close of the present your should have brought us 


* An hatrostive map ef the region Ipa immediatly te the emt of Biritieh Cotiuibia 
col sctenling muthwants to Culiforats Proper, mad which is teen ocujied a | 
by the . a (or hae been rocmetly poubiisdeed by Mr, Trnteh, 
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no intelligence, there will be grave cause for solicitude and for regret 
that Captain M*Olintook should have been left without that support 
from the west which T have invariably dl evented! 

Even now we mut deplore that the representations nmule to Her 
Majesty's Goverument to induce Ghsas'te obcinasate in this national 
undertaking by sending or by aiding to send @ second vessel to moet 
the For through the route of Behring Strait, which was proved 
by Collingon to be so sore end safe for shipa of any «ize, have not 
been attended to, and that the foe, equipped and maintained wa ale 
ie ulruost entirely at the expense of Lady Franklin, should have 
been permitted to go forth unaided on her holy errand... This ean- 
sideration receives widitioual foree from the fact that an Arctic vee 
sel, eapecially presented by the United States Government, remains 
unemployed in our own waters; and when, in addition to the primury 
object of following wp the traces of ouraniksing countrymen, she 
could have been employed in making those magnetical observations 
on the north coast of the American continent, which the Preident 
and Council of the Royal Society have pointed out as being of great 
importance, Upon this subject it remains only to be remarked, that 
when Captain M4 lintock sailed from Aberdeen on the 30th of June, 
1857, there was «till a well-founded hope that the Government would 
tmake this cmeession ix the interests of hutianity and science, since 
thers was ample time for the fitting ont of a xecand ship before the 
tmenth of December following, the season of departure for Behring 
Strait. In anticipation of such assistance, the far-sighted and expe- 
Tienced commander of the Jie communicated to Captain Magnire, 
whore knowledge of the western toute rendered him poouliarly fitted 
to receive such confidence, the views he entertained a# to the manner 
in which two ships, thus converging to the same @pecified field: of 
search, might act in concert for tha common object. It is painful 
to reflect npon what must be the feeling of disappointment of (np- 
tain M‘Clintock, when, on reaching near to his goal, be finds none 
of those preconcerted marks or-signals indicative of the approaching 
suoconr and cooperation of which he may stand in need. 

While the spirit of Arctic enterprise seems -almonet to have departed 
from among we, our kindred nation: on the. opposite «ide of the 








Atlantic, entering upon it in the first instance with the kind feeling 


of wiccouring our missing countrymen, appear inclined to purine a 
path from which so much henonr has redounded, and wo have 
teenived notives of their intention to eqnip from that country another 
expedition, having for its object the farther examination of Smith 











Sond, The settlement of that great physical quostion, the open 
Polur Sea, so desired by all geographers, will add a now Iustro to 
the country that sent forth Dr. Kane, ‘Those recent advices have alao 
informed us that Mr. H. Kennicott, of Chicago, las started on 
a journey overland to the Arctio Ocean, He purposes to pro- 
ceed to Fort Garry, on the Hed River, and thenee; with the 
agents of the Hudson Bay Company, to iho valley of the Saa- 
dutchewan, the Athabasca, and the Peace Hivers, to the Great Slave 
Lake. Arriving at the Mackenzie River in the spring of 1860, the 
summer of that your he will devote to tho explomtion of the shores 
of the Arctio Ocean, returning. home the following year. It- iz, 
therefore, not at all improbable tha) Captain M(lintock, shonid 
Cod prosper hit, may be weloomed to the shores of British America 
by u citizen of the United States!" 

Progress of Geography in the Grated States.— At our last Anniversary 
we justly awarded one of our Gold Medals to Professor Bache, for 
his highly important coast surveys; and 1 have now to advert to 
some other works of our kinamen of the Weat that have como under 
my notice, and which reflect high credit upon them. 

The large quarte publications which illustrate the tracks beet 
suited for a railway hetwoen the Mississippi and the Pacifico have 
now advanced to the eighth volume. This volume ja ccoupied 
by a clear and able description, by Mr. Spencor F. Baird, of all the 
mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes of those regions, preceded bya 
lucid introduction, the whole comprising 756 pages of letter-press 
and 40) plates. Thiy publication and the volumes which preceded 
it have completely carried out the object of the Amorican stateemon 
who directed that their railroad surveys of unknown regions should 
be illustrated in so complote a manner, 

In alluding te this Report, I must repeat what I have «aid on 
former ocenaiona, in respect to analogous publications, that the 
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Government of the United States hay set an oxample which 
might certuinly be imitated by the mother country, In treating 
of Australia, I have directed your attention to @ Proposal of the 
enlightened Governor af New South Wales, who has endeuvoured to 
rouse the British Government toa sense of the fpartance of pruru- 
ing a similur conduct in cur wast colonies. 

Th the first volrmw of this remarkable series of *Explorations and 
Surveys for w Railroad Route from the Mizsissippi to the Pacific,’ 
thi réader will be much struck with the Introdnotory State paper 
by Mr. Jefferson Davis, then Seeretary of War, and addressed to the 
Speaker of the Hotes af Representatives: ‘The explorers are therein 
directed to observe anil note all those objects and plonomena which 
have on immediate or remote bearing on the railway, or whieli 
might seem to develop the resources, peculiarities, and climate of 
the country. ‘hey ware, in fhot, ordered to determine all preo- 
graphical positions, to ay down the topography of the lands, to 
observe the meteorology, inoluding data for barometric profites, and 
twe of the party were to determine the direction and intensity of 
the magnetic force, Other individuals wore oniered tw muke Hite 
logical: surveys und to collect all the plants amd animals of the 
country, a4 well asto obtain the statistics of the tribes of nborigirnia., 
Now that these directions have been well and efficiently worked out 
by geilous and able men, lot ns render all honour to the nation which 
contributes sech a great amount of fresh knowledge to the world af 

Another of these very inpportant documents recently isenod by the 
American Government isthe Report on the United) States and 
Mexican Boundary Survey, by Major Emory and hie assistants, 
whose descriptions ‘of the natural appearances. of the country are 
vivid, und its featntes pictorially delineated ; the fossil remains hav- 
ing been collected and partially described by Mr. Tarry, Besides 
many woodents representing various landscapes, the work is further 
enibellished bya profisian of lithogmphio views, iim well as by. 
deseription «f the country was prepared by Mr, Arthnr Bebutt, 
and mpecimens of the fossil nomuing having been bronght to Now 
York, have heen deseribed in this volume by the celebrated pu 
Tmontologist Mr. Jamex Hall, ‘The accompanying map, embracing 
all the region included betweon the British boundary on the porth 
anil 23° north latitude on the eonth, and between #42 aul 1357 east 
longitude, is a great addition to our previouy cartography. 
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Tn alleding to other worka connected with the geography of 
America, Tam glad to have the high authority of my friend Admiral 
‘itxRoy for saying, that one of the most valuable meteorological 
works which hne yet been produced is Lorin Blodget’s ' Climatology 
of the United States." This large octavo volume, aniply illustrated. 
with the best class of mapa, ia well written, aid tivdts theaulitacktn 
 mastetly and comprehinsive manner; the author having strictly 
followed Humboldt, and lorgely referred to Dové. Tn estimating snelr 
works a this, and the till more extensive Reports ements we are 
reminded that ihey proceed from o country where one language 
system of mensurement, ime postal arrangement, and ona govern- 
mient, coextend over a vast portion of tho continent of America.” 

If 1 were now presiding over my Lrother geologisia, I might 
dilate upon the very important work recently published by Pro- 
fessor Heury Rogers on the * Geology of Tennayivania;’ for truly 
the two thick quarto volumes replete with mumérons illuetm— 
tions which have bean prepared by this geologist are to le viewed 
a4 tnasterpieces of correct delineation uf the structure of his native 
country. Independently of the intrinsic viltie of these dotaile 
to the geologist, miner, and proprietor, the maps and sections have 
in themselves a nicst important bearing on physical geography. 
In tracing the boundaries of the different geological formations, 
Professor Rogers haa shown the intimate connexion between the 
complicated geological folds or replication and the goographival out- 
lines of the land, and with an ability which proves him to be aa good 
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a physical geographer as be is an ominent geologist, Lateral a the 
State of Pennsylvania has heen in contributing te the peyment of 
the cost of this elaborate work, 1 happen to know that in addition 
to years of libonr, the anthor has spent some of ‘his private means 
in bringing it out; and I thereforn sincerely hope, for the honour of 
science. that these volumes jay meet with such a sale ag will in- 
demnify the writer, who has shown that le can combine such a pro- 
fusion of details with broad and Ingenious philosophical views, 

Mony are the subjects connected with our science on which, in 
honour of the United Stites, I might expatiate. Even whilst I write, 
the newspapers of Boston announce the proposal to ereet a vost 
Conservatory of Art ond Science, Now, whether this ides be car 
ried out in the public gundens- of that city, or, ay my illustrious 
friend Professir Agassiz wishes, in the precincts of the adjacent 
University of Cambridis, with which the names of Everett, Prescott, 

and other eminent men ord assoviniod, a stibecription for that 
noble object, as furnished by thomands of citizens, is the best proof 
which cun be afforded of an enlizhtened patriotism,* 

ChatralAmerica.— Every year brings us some new information 
regarding those portions of Central America whick séem to offer 
the best Hnes for opening a direct comimntnication, either by rmil- 
roads or canule, botween the Adlantio and Pacific Oceans. 

The proposed railroad through Hon(uras lias led to suTVeys acToeE 
‘that territory, of very great ittereat in their actnal as well asam- 
ticipated results. They will be invalnable to our mapmakers for 
the new data which they add to oar geographical knowledge of u 
country never before eo ¢arefully explored, 1 have on previows o¢- 
casiony adverted to the mex» of valuable information on Central 
Amorica collected and jniblished by Mz. Squier, the intelligent 
promoter of the Honduras Interoveanio Railway, which he has since 
followed up by further details, amongst others 4 corrected account 
of the great luke of Yojou, which haa recently been printed in the 
Proncedings of our Soviety, 

M. Bolly, who has obtained from the Governments of Nicaragua 
and Costa Nios the exelusixe privilege and right to open an inter- 
Gocanic communication, by water, through the territories uf those 

arg’ mit rah cent oa 
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states, has presented to mea copy of the map and sections of his 
propesed Jine, which have been Inid before the Society. Noone 
can doubt the great interest attached to such an undertaking; it 
remains, however, ty be seen whether it is pruible w raieo the 
aunds necessary for the completion of so gigantic an enterprise, 

Saith Americt,—In my Address of 1257 1 noticed the preliminary 
aecount, al] that had then appeared, of Lieutenant Page's * Exple- 
ration und Survey of the Rio de Ia Plata and its Tributaries,” the 
fall Report of which has now been published at the expense of tho 
Government of the United States. 

Tt forins an important contrilmition to the geography of Senth 
America, and may be well classed with the works of hie brothor- 
officers, Herndon, Gibbon, and Gillies, whose travela were also un- 
dertaken under the liberal snspices and at the coat of the Govern- 
ment af the United States, The number of positions which have 
been for the first time determined and brought together by these 
officers will leave our mapmakers but little excuse for not eurrect- 
ing in the maps of South America the positions of many towns and 
places of importance, the trie sitea of which were never before, 
perhaps, fixed by observation. 

The uninterrupted ascent of the Parana by an American steamer 
throngh 13 degrees of latitude na high a» 12 degrees, fully corrobo- 
rates the belief, founded on the old Spanish ancounts, that the higher 
waters of this mighty river are navigable for vessela of quite as 
large « burthen an are requisite for carrying on a commercial mter- 
course with the rich provinces of Matto Grosso and Cuoyaba, im 
the very heart of the continent. The observations, however, of 
Lieutenant Page (like those made inthe case of the Yang-tse-Keang 
in China) show how little reliance is to be placed, oven from 
year fo -year, on the moet careful surveys and soundings of a great 
river linble to auch alterations from perimlical foodings, He save 
—“On comparing the charts of Captain Sullivan, made in 1847, 
with his own sirveys made in 1853 and 1544, tt appeared not only 
that the channels but the appearance of (he river waa ili some planes 
materially changed; islands have been enlarged, others reduced im 
size, some have disappeared altogether, and their positions as marked 
upon hia chart are now, in some instances, the channel of the river.” 
The track of the WaterwirAé, at the lower poss of St. Juan (in 
lat, 20° 46"), pases directly over the position of au island marked: 
on Bullivan'’s charta. This, aa Lieutenant Page observes, proves 
nothing wrong in his surveys, but it i# an interesting fact, showing 
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the remarkable physical changes constantly produced by the action 
of the currents. The historical portion of Lientenant Page's book 





has been.drawn up apparently from the best authorities: the work 
of one of our former Vico-Presidents, Sir Woodbine Parish, having 
T take this. opportunity of recording with satisfaction that wo 
have received o translation of Sir Woodbine Parish's: work. inio 
Spanish, which has been published at Buenos Ayres, oontainiye 
some later statistics and additional information respecting the. 
interior provinces of La Plata, and collected by order of the luca] 
governments, This translation will add to the value of die work 
asthe best book of reference on thoge countries. 


dimovery has been made in the Anguilla Islands, which lie to the 
‘north of St. Kitts. Tho captain of an American trader being becalmed 
of « rock called “Sombrero,” which lies between the British 
possessions of the Anguillas on the east and Anegaida on the wont, 
took away certain specimens of the rock, apparently a bone-breerin, 
On analysis, these proved to bo richly imprernated with phosphate 
of lime, and 4 cargo subsequently imported was sold at Now York 
at from 3/, 10s, to Gl. 102. perton, to renovate the worn out saila of 
Virginia. 
Secing that 30,000 tons of material removed fron a Hittle mock in 
the wide oman, which no ons had cared to claim, had realized 
100,001, in the Now York market, the inhubitante of the Anguillas 
were led to believe that some of the detachad rocks or“ keys,” which 
lie to tho north of the thief island, and at no great distanoe from. 
Sombrero, might be of the same composition as that rook. They 
accordingly induced the Governor of St, Kitt. Mr" Herenles 
Robinson, to transmit specimens for anilysis to Londen. "Thess 
speciinens having been sent to me by my eminent friend. Sir 
Wi}liam Hooker have been analysed in the laboratory of the School 
of Mines, and have bem found to contain o notable quantity ‘of 
‘Phosphate of lime. Hence, when they are properly surveyed and 
opened ot, there ia every Tomson to hope, that thie rocky islots 
will afford 4 supply of renovating -matorial which may render th 
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Journey from Moreton Bay to South Austratic.—The recent aocessions 
to our knowledge ety the interior of Australia have been 
large. Our. medallis Anognstms Gregory, hus performed a 
most remarkable eat Sonreery from Moreton Bay, int which, 

nusnocessfal in discovering any relice of Leichhardt and his 
party (the. first object of the expedition), he waa amabled to define 
ee vate of the interior of the continent from N.E. to 5.W., aml 
to reach Adelaide in Sonth Australia, Taking a north-westerly 
course to the W.N.W. and N.W.,, be at first found abundance of 
green grase, though be fears that in seasons of drought few of thi: 
water-holes even at a moderate distance from the colony of Moreton 
Bay, recently named “ Queen ‘sland,” are permanent. Tabular 
sandstone ridges, husaltic peaks, or finely-timbered valleyw succeed ; 
butt om passing from the River Nare to the N.N.W,, it was found 
that the drought had been of ench long continuance, that the whole 
of the vegetable surface had been ewept away hy the wind, leaving 
the country an absolute desert; a few widely-scattored tufts of grass 
being the only food discovernble for the support of the horses. 
When on the route to the N.W., which it ie known that Leich- 
hardt had intended to follow, Gregory fimnd that high floods had 
obliterated all tracks of previous explorers, and that the very 
districts described by Mitchell ae covered by a rich ‘vegetation wore 
parched and barren clays! In Int, 24° 40’, long, 146° 6', « tree 
was, however, discovered, on which the letter L was. cut, indi- 
cating very probably that Leichhanit had encamped there. 

Continuing the search towards the north-west, Gregory then en- 
countered tremendously heavy rains, and was entangled among 
numerous and deep chammels and boggy gullies, from which the 
perty was only extricated by extraondinury exertions. Such are the 
ais in vicissitudes abounding in this low region of alternate flood 

and drought which separates the fertile hilly country of the eat 
const from the grrat interior saline desert, In this region the} met 
with occasional small parties of natives, who, as ual, ware shy and 
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moh privation, the adventurers pushed on np Thompeon River, 

throngh a desolate and arid, red«cc oured, sandy country, until they 
reached Ist. 23°-47', when the total cessation of water and grasa put 
aren to all efforts to penetrate farther to the north-west. Compelled, 
most unwillingly toabandon the principal object of their travels by 

continning to fallow the route probably taken by Leiebhanit, Gregory 

and his companions then turned to the south-west, and sscerioines| 

the natum of the vonntry between his remote position and Kennedy's 
farthest explorations, proceeding through more aouthem latitudes to 

reach the settled country of South Australis, The Vicissitudes anil 

Privations expericnced in this route to the south-east are succinctly 

relatoil, and the outlines of round, whether stony desert, plains 

with Jow ridges of red drift-sand. or sandstone tablelands, are well 

defined, Advancing by Cooper Creek, and that branch of ‘it named 

by Start, Stirzelecki Creek, the travellers finally reached Adelaide, 

Respecting the fate of Leichhanit, Mr. A. Gregory thinks 
it probable that the odventirona traveller, advancing from tho 
Vietoria, was Tured on to the northarest by favenring thinder- 
showers, until, on the cessation of the raing, he was arrested in the 
parched and waterless tract, and, unable to advance or retreat, hi 
perished in the wilderness,* Gregory also informs na, that weet of 
the moridiun of 147° E. long. most of tha cotntry is unlit for oce- 
pation, until the boundary of the colony of South Australia, or 141° 
E_ long., is Teuched in more southern punllels. 

Our medallist fe, indeed, well borne out in saying that the results 
of hia expedition are most important with reforines to the physical 
geceraphy of Australia ; for when combined with the resturches of 
Sturt, they seem to demonstrate that, whother aw examined from 
the north-east or south, a very largo portion indeed of the interior 
ism worthless saline desert, very little above the level of the sen, 

Saplorttti wetuard and north-wevteard from South Atstrafis— 
Whilst the last Journey of Angustns Gregory has served to ednfien 
the view establishe:l by the researches of Sturt, that « vast interior 
ond sterile low region liew ip the north of South Australia, and 
extende to the higher lands which fonn the weatern limite. of 
New Bonth Wales on the east, and to the elevations south of 
Cambridge Gulf on the north, the surveys set on foot ut Adelaide 
Bical wch bd pas a Me Ur es em ort 
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have demonstrated that a vast tract of well-watered und fertile 
lands exists to the north-west of that colony. 

The eforis of Mr. Hersche! Babbage, to-wbich T lust year di- 
rected your attention, were for some time unsuccessful, owing to the 
intensely saline condition of the country through which he had to 
pass, and the difficulty of transporting the apparutus he had ingeni- 
ously contrived for the conversion of salt water into fresh. As 
soon, however, na the heavy teams and draya were dispensed 
with, and that, joined by: Mr, C. Gregory, riding and pack-horses 
were substituted, this oxplorer showed how capable he was of 
defining with precision a considermmble portion of new country in 
which fresh water was reached. Fixing with aecumey the latitude 
and longitude ef severnl pointa, he proved the existence of dry 
land between the masses of water which hod been previously united 
upen our maps omer the name of Lake Torrens, while ho defined 
their outlines, distinguishing the northernmost of them by the 
name of Lake Gregory. 

Various other documents and aketch-mups relating to South 
Anstralia, which have been forwarded to the Society by Her Ma- 
jesty's Uolonial Secretary, demonstrate what vigorous exertions 
have been mado by other explorers, Thus, Major hearts 
dafined large tracta of country north of the Gawler Ranges, & 
between Streaky Bay on the south-west, and the saline sneer. 
occupied by Lake Gairdner and its wdjacent Iugoons, The larger 
part of this country seems to be incapable of snpporting colonists, 
from the want of fresh water, and jis prevalent saline character. 
This active officer nlao shows that, in many parts, the saline con- 
dition of the surface of the country is due to the existenoe of 
saliferous rocks beneath, being in this respect amilogous to the 
saline steppes of Russia, Police troopor Goharty, in a separnte 
tonr, proved the extension of Juanda equally sterile with thoee 
pene by Major Warburton, which waa to be expected, as the 

tract lies contigaons to the sterile coast-range of Eyre. To 
hat east of Lakes Torrens am) Gregory the oxplorationa of Mr. 
Samuel Parry and Corporal Burt ure worthy of notice: the former 
having determined several points of latitude and longitede, and 
having given t# information respecting the nature of the rocks 
which occupy the region intermediate between Lake Torrens and 
Angepena, near the settled parte of the colony. 

In the mean timo, whilst Mr. Babhage wae ocewpied with his 
earlier difficulties, and other explorers were determining tha real 
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oondition of the salina tracts lying between #2° 30‘ and 31° of lati- 
tude, an tmaided eolonint, Mr. M‘Dougall Stuart, » former companion 
of Start, pasted rapidly beyond all these saline tracts and discovered u 
large, well-watered, and more elevated region to the north-west, As 
noon as he ascertained the existence of a permanent supply of fregh 
Water at Andamoka, in south latitude 304°, and lad thus aseured a 
retreat, he dashed om to the north and north-west, and soon fell in 
With numerous gum-creeks, containing streams whinh flowed from 
hills ranging from-south-cast to north-west, and further necertuine] 
that largs portions of this region wore well grassed und admirably 
adapted for esttloment ! 

The Governor of South Australia, Bir BG. Mardonnell, states 
that the extent of this newly discovered available land amounts ti 
from 1200 to 1800 eqnure miles, and has rightly namud the principal 
waterparting, Stnart Hangs. His Excellency thon addy that the 
Howes of Assembly of South Australia had presented an address 
to him, requesting that the necessary steps ehould be taken for 
Branting Mr. Stuart « fourteen ycars’ lease of 1600 square miley 

When we look to the fact, that this explorer had, in the first in- 
stance, to get through the sonthern saline desert between the 
sea atl those interior lands—that he wns accompanied by one 
white man, Foster, and « black map only, ind thet bis. compass 
and wutch were his ouly instruments, we cannot too highly dppland 
_ bis envcess, and the Council of this Society has, therefore, well 

judged in awarding to him a gold watch in honour of -eooks highly 

Not only did Mr. M‘Dongall Stuart dofine the northern portion of 
this new and fertile region, tnt befure he returned by 4 mast daring 
‘and perilous rents to the coast on ameridian far to thi west of his 
sline of wdvanoe, hu also ascertained the southern limit of all the 
available land. 

Nothing which I haye read of in Austrian travel more strikingly 
displays the bold and undunnted spirit of adventure, than when 
Aly, Stuart liad reached the amtthern limit of the fresh-watered 
country, and ascended a hill near Mount Espy to look south- 
ward over the country between him and the sea, he deseried 
nothing bot a vast aaling deen throngh which (his provisions 
being-almost exhausted) he most pass. Nothing daunted ty that 
dismal prompoct, or the great privationa he would have to anffur, 
he regained, the seashore, and travelling along it, once more foun 
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himself on the threshold of colonization. From the 7th of Angnat, 
Foster had to: suffer from hunger ond thirst during « fortmight 
before they reached the eettloment of Mr, Gibson, in Streaky Bay. 
There, both the explorers nearly died, in consequence of the snddon 
change from a #tate of want to good dict. Recovering, however, 
they reached the regularly settled districta cf the colony, and wure 
hailed with acclamation in Adelaide. 

Now, lad the brave M*Dongall Stuart perished like Leichhardt in 
this last dreadful march to the sea-bord, all notion of a well-watered, 
righ interior country on the north-west might have been for ages 
dnilonwiwn, and his success being ignored, his fate would have chocked 
all further enterprise in that direction. 

Whilst it ie pleasing to reflect on this happy result, it is. aleo 
well to know, that the newly discovered fortilo lands: may be «p- 
proached from the settled and central portions of the colony without 
touwhing wpon any part of the sterile saline coast-tract. For, 
aa nhove said, it hae been sscertained that the Lake Torrone of 
eatlior days ia divided into at least two bodies of water, and thot 
fhe mass of land dividing them, which hax since been traversed, 
may derve ia the line of route to Stuart Range. 

Through the researches of the Govermment surveyor, Mr. Samuel 
Parry, atid of Corporal Burt, as well as by o return journey of 
Major® Warburton, it has also been oscertamed that practicable 
ronies exist from Apgupens, on the north-west of the settled country 
of Adelaide, to the region of Lake Torrens, by which (there beng a 
sufficiency of water-liole#) a communication may, it is hoped, be 
Insintained between the settled districts and the new country. 

At the aame time thia discovery of the local waterparting of Stuart 
Range must not be supposed to clash with the clear determinationa 
of Sturt, that the preat masa of the continent directly to the north 
of Victoria and South Australia is. vast saline depression, In-fret 
dhe fresh waters descend from the Stuart Hange on the north-east 
into that great sterilo depression, and are there abeorbed or evapo- 
tuted. Aw far, therefore, as our present knowledge goos, we: learn 
that the hilly grvunds of Stuart Kango, extending from sonth-eust 
to north-weet, constitute a ame of no great width, which pours 
‘off ita waters both to thy north-oast and south-west into lower and 
saline deserts, 

Navigation af the Murrey, Murrumbidgee, Gc. —Whilst onck have boon 
the discoveries of travellora overland, an object of paramount im- 


opening of the river Murray to navigation was first accomplished 
by Captain Francia Cadell, in 1855, a8 narmted: by that enterprisinie 
seaman in a letter published in volmne xxv. of our’ Journal, 
Steadily persevering, with augmented resources and additional 
steamers, the same individaal and other parties have been recently 
plying on thia river from ite mouth. near Adelaide, in Somth 
Australia, to Albury, a distance of nearly 1800 miles. The 
channel of the Wakool ‘has also beon tested for 5) miles, and 
Captain Cadell has passed up the Murrombidgoe in a steamboat fur 
$00 miles! Thus, « region in which six-yoars igo hy internal trafic 
existed, has been opened out to Wwitor carriage over & distunoe of 
#H50 miles, it being estimated that 1150 miles more nay aventnally 
be accompli in the rivers Wakool, Edward, and Durling, The 
Murray an Murrumbidgee are now ascertained to be naviguble 
from May to the end of December in Overy year, and for the whole 
twelve months in those years when mare than the average amount 
‘of sow and rain falls in the Alpine country in which they take 
their rise. The Darling, not having ite sources in mountains nf 
such altitude, cannot be similarly reckoned upon, though probably 
it might also be rendered navigable in ordinary seasons if the rift 
‘mber, which at, present encumbers it, wore removed. Roferring 
my readera to the clear and searching Report of a Committes on 
the navigation of the Murray and its aftinents, printed by order of 
the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales (20th Oct, 1858), 
a8 Btened by ite ‘chairman, that good explorur, Mr, George Maclasy, 
and brought to my notice by my friend Mr, Stuart Donaldson, alse 
one of the Committes;* it iz cnough for me to cnll fromi that able 
document the asatmding fact, that twenty towns, some of them of 
considerable size, euch aa Albury, Deniliquin, Gondagii, ‘Tumut, 
and Wagea-Wagva, have been called into exiatonoe, and that sever 
more are about to be proclaimed. Already, 71,000 wores of land in 
this vicinity have been sold: and if, by Artesian borings, fresh 
water should be obtained in the vast salt-bush oumiries yet un- 
oocupied, prodigions additional quantities of sheep and cattle may 
be supported in the adjacent regime, 

Descending from the lofty Anstralian Alpe of Streelecki (Mount 
Koscinako), the Murray triverues tmetsi, some of which, as wal) a 
portions of the basin of the Murrumbidgee, have been ascertained by 





* Becantly Miniter of Finance of thet votony, 
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my friend the Rev. J. M, Clarke to be highly auriferous, and in: 
other respecte ales tmetalliferous. One of these gold tracts, 
Adelong, has indeed alrewly teen reached within 16 miles by 
ons of the steamers. When wo consider that thix internal water 
qgrringe is already very serviceable for & vast distance bey thes 
colony of South Australia, in which the Murray debouches ; that 
higher np the same stream is contiguous to the rich gold-bearing: 
and rapidly rising tracts of the northern parts of Victoria; and that, 
out of the 1800 miles now proved to be navigable, 1300 lie within 
the territory of New South Wales, we must rejoice in the reflection 
that British industry and science have brought into activity a Hne 
of intercourse and traffic which must for ever unite m mutual m- 
terest the three langest of cur Australian colonicn. 

Again requesting you to consult the well-considered and effective 
Report of the Committee, appointed by the Legislative Assembly of 
ew South Wales, for the large and ‘statesmantlike views which it 
embodies, I ales specially commend to your notice the clear de- 
scriptions given in it by various colonists of the physical condition 
of the interior, the peculiarities and changes of the rivers, and the 

very ingenions and fective method employed by Captain Cadell of 
Saati away those masses of drift timber which formerly impeded 
navigation, Uonsideralile additional expenditure will, mdeed, be 
required to complete this grand operation of extracting the ““enags ;" 
bot, looking to the spirit with which the Murray has been cleared 
for 700 miles, there can be littl doubt of the ultimate revult, and 
that in a few years, to use the words of the Committee, “the cheap 
transmission of the comforts and comyenionces heretofore mattain- 
able will give a fixed and civilized character to the wociety of vast 
parutively rude and nomadic.” 

Now Zealand:—Amomg the good reaults of the ecientific voyage 
round the world of the Austrian frigute Novara, under the oom, and 
af Commodore Willenstorf, we: have now before us a report of Dr. 
Hochstatter, the geologist of the party, on the coal of New Zealand... 
Although this coal is of tertiary age, aa seen in the districts of 
Papaknra and Drory, in the province of Auckland, it is stated to 
be abundant, and pceppecal sponte Scout Bieslrchaa DM aha importance 
both for steam navigation aod manufacturing purpose: 

Aw all the = details will be Iuid before the Imperial and. 








© See (New Youle F 1280, Die the Report af Dr Huchatrtiar ent 
shail yer Gavetmees Sones Glos , and tremanitied to the Herel Geographicnd: 


Seclety br Sir E. BL Lytton, 
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Royal Geological Institute of Austria by my accomplished friend Dr, 
Hochstetter ag soon as the men of science reach their native land, I 
rejoiced when I heard that the Emperor Louis Napoleon had given 
tanch knowledge should not bo interfered with by any Fronch 
cruisers on her way home, — formerly spoke of my anticipa- 
tiune of the successful issn of thie scientific voyage, and having 
recumminded these Austrian explorers to the goodwill of Sir W. 
Denison, the Governor-General of Hast Australia, it wes most eatie 
factory to learn thai hie Excollency had been enabled tu weriat 
them materially; whilet on their part they have wall repaid the 
Kindness shown to them by giving us tho first rolinhle #ketoh 
which has been sent home of the true natare of ‘the eval formations 
of New Zealand. 

Tamemia.—Hitherto we have wot yet been mado enfficlently 
ucqusinted with the physical geography and natural history uf this 
large oolomy. Tn farmer yours, my valued friend tho late Sir John 
"Franklin, when Gavernir, strove hard to set on fot vuriina 
selentifie inquiries, and of late yoars the ‘Tasmanian Society ins pmb. 
Llu «ome ex) tomoim on varions scientific aiibjncts, Teountly, 
however, the Los! Government having resolved to have the while 
inland correctly wurveyed by a competent roalarist, Hor Majesty 
BSooreiary of the Colonies applied to me to recommend A proper 
person, und Mr. Charles Gould, formerly a distingnished “atudont 
appointed geological surveyor of this important and Hitt ox: 
Plored region. Whether wa look to the dorrect delineation of the 
opal deposits which are already known to exist there, to the dis 
covery of gold, or to the general advancement of seioned, I feel 
certain that the researches of Mr. (1. Gould (aon of the eminent 
orhitholigiat) will prove of signal valne to the colony, and be well 

General Oteervations on ithe Australian Colamier.—A project for tho 
catablishmont of a system of obeervation in variona branches of 
of tha Council of this Sooiety,* 

The projet hae been ales submittal ¥ the Preklent ant Counitl of tlie Royal Sackety, 
Fee ie ime fe Boros engraphioal Seoiety and mapa reported 
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the structure and natural history of the several states of North. 
Awerica, and particularly by a work im 22 volumes on the State 
of Chile, of which 14 sre devoted to the zoology and botany 
of, that country (the portion on geology being still in progress), 
Sir William Dunison haa enggested. that works on o similar plan, 
desariptive of the natural history of tho British colonial empire, 
should be set on foot. 

Agreeing with Sir W. Denison that such an. undertaking is well 
worthy of the nation whoee offshoots have tuken root = extensivuly, 
1 trust that due encouragement will be given to the proposal, Port 
that it may not be checked by tho diffioultios which at first sight 
present themechves im bringing if into an affective working stale, 
Sir William feels cortain that the different colonies, if called upan, 
wonld gladly contribute largely to the work, whilst he lookw 
to the Imperial Government to take upon itself the task oof 
arranging and publishing these contributions upon one tiniform 


stem, 

The practionbility of realizing some such plan um this for cur 
Australian colonies, is illuatmted in part by the mode of pullin 
tion proposed of the goulogical enrvey of Trinidad and other Weat 
india Islands, to which F have alluded, Works like these, the 
cost of which ia to be divided between the colony ani the mother 
country, must tend to tmito by closer bonds all parts of cur empire. 
Tho proectical difficultice will He first im the selection of per- 
eons competent to excouto the taxk, and, nest, to organise sock 
a home staff as may efficiently carry the publications through tho 


Va ridibeene to Australia, it may indeed be sald that porta 
of the achemo of Sir W. Denison are already: wl vanced. This, 
‘é is certain. that theto are few animale or plants of New South 
Wales whiok are tot known to the eminent nataralisis Mr. W. 
Macloay, and Tir, Jahn Bennett, who reside ut Sydney; whilst the 
geology of lange tracty has been acenrately laid down sinee thor 
days when Straolecki first opened out to us ibe structure, by Clarke, 
Jukes, Stuohbury, atid others, 
Again, from Victoria, now under the enlightened auspices of 
Sir H. Harkly, we are constantly receiving proofs of the seal and 
ability with which Mr. A. Selwyn is deseribing and laying down 
aconrately upon maps the geological features of that rich auriferows 
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region; whilet Dr, Mueller, on whose shoulders as an Australian 
isting new works on the planis of the continent, whether thoas 
Which he collected in tropteal or northern Anstralia, when le was 
the companion of Gregery, or these of Victoria, 4 

These, then, ore excellent mattnals, ready to be used in the 
Publication of the Opus Magnum of our colonial empire which iw 
projected by Sir W. Denison. Let us hope, therefore, that the Old 
Country may willingly respond to this demand for knowledge maida 
by her children in the colonies, Let ns follow the admirable ax- 
ample im this respect cet to ws by our kinsmen in the United States 
ag well as by our fellow countrymen in Canada, where the publica 
tions on geography anil Beology hare alrendy demonstrated how 
much can be done by the hearty goodwill of the several ‘states 
of the American Trion and by ond. great colony of the Fritish 
amnpire, 

Before, however, 1 quit the consideration of Australia and the 
adjacont lands, lst me remind You of the endeavonr which I made 
as early as the vear 1844 (see Address, vol. xiv, p. xevil) to rouse 
the attention of the public to ihe necessity of keeping up the esta- 
blishment we then possessed at Port Essington, whether as a port 
of refuge for our merchantmen in pamce, of asa roadetesd dining 
war, in-which o fleet could assemble, to Protect the northern and 
eastern coasts of (hiv yast continent. In the absence of auch, it 
was clear that an chemy might sweep the eustern archipelago on 
the one side, or attack the slightly protected colony of New Sonih 
Wales on the other. 

In the mean time, although we have long ago abandoned the soli. 
tary station of Port Essington om the north const of Australian —oon- 
trary to the entreaty of that excellent naval officer the late Sir 
Gordon: Bremer and his associates now living, Captains Stokes aud 
Drary, a8 well os in the face of a protest on the part of this Bochaty 
—tot only has no substituie for it heen. obtained by ooenpying 
Capo York or any other station, but wo Reem to have boon heedless 
of the efforts made in the interim by the French to establish other 
ports in these mas, and to §]] them with a naval fora. Thns, 
Whilst the picture of New Caledonia, us discovered by Cuptain 
Cook, still hangs in the roams Of the Firat Lord of cur Admimlty, 
that great island haa been taken Posen of by the Fretich, and 
4 uow their ** Nouvelle Calddonia.” Now, if our allios (and may 
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they long continne such) were merely occupying these islanils for 
porposes of trade and commerce, littl notice might be taken of the 
event; but when it is known that they possess in those seas and 
bays ws imach larger force of ships of war thap Britain, the prospect 
is, Tam bound to say, most unsatisfactory as regards the long un- 
defended coast-line of Eastern and Southern Australia. 

Tn vain has your old President insisted on this point for many 
yours, in virtue of the advice of naval officers of experience in 
thoee seas, on whose opinion ha could rely; but he trusta that 
a sufficiont naval protection of Australia—no lees than of the British 
islese—will now seriously occupy the attention of the Government, 
the Parliament, and the country, 


Coxenrswx, 


Entreating your pardon, Gentlemen, for the many imperfections 
in the preceding sketch of the progress of poogrephical science 
during the past year, I will now conclude with a fow general re- 
rah counceted with the immediute interests of the body over which 
TL have the honour to preside. 

Onur twenty-cighth volume, shortly to be issued, containa me- 
moirs of high interest, which will fully sustain the reputation wo 
had acquired: ond our Proceedings, containing records of the con- 
voreations which fullowed the reading of the various motmoirs, 
have in tho mean time pot our absent and travelling associates im 
possession of the zest with which our affairs are carried on. 

Whilst « true “siprit du corps” bas animated us on all occasions, 
never did it shine forth ina manner so congenial to my feelings as 
when tho mass of the Society rose to bid farewell to my dear friend 
Livingstone, and ata few days’ notice filled to repletion the largest 
festive hall of this metropolis to wish all success to the undaunted 
traveller who wae about to mexplore tho interior of South Afnca, 

So steadily have our numbers angmented, that although the 
Sogiety seemed to have reached its climax last year, when I spoke 
of its having rapidly increased from (00 to nearly 1100 members, 
I have now the happiness to know that it actually possesses 1200 
members, a number far exceeding that of any other scientific body 

» Looking to the composition of this body, I rejoice to ohverve 
that it is made up of men of so influential and yet of such very 
different classes and walks im life as to.ensure a ions aontenmattom: 
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of prosperity. In addition to the efforts of geographers, including 
eininent astromomers and physical philosophers, ad well as ardent 
the good will and hearty support of statesmen, membors of both 
Mouser of Parlisment, officers of the army ind nowy, residents in 
our colonies, and ihe morchant-traders of this frear inetropolia, 
All these, as well as. many propriotore: and professional rentlemen, 
hike a deep interest in. cur progress, hecanss they sev und feel 
that in the diffusion of fresh knowledgo, anid in gmppling with 
questions of pliysical secgraphy, natural hiistory, and the preditn- 
tions of distant untries, we are continually wlvancing the toatorial 
intoresia af the nation, 

_ Jt is for such reasons that the Secretaries of the Foreign and 
Colonial Departments, az well as the Board of Admiralty, néver-fail 
to supply ne with materials which sustain the intarsat and charseter 
of our evening mestings. 

Considering that m larger number of votaries attend there 
asetmblies than those of any other -sciantifio Society, the only 
trawback which scems to Weigh upon ns at the present moment 
is the. difficulty of obtaining a meeting-room coparions enowgh te 
reecive our great numbers, For tho last two years the Council of 
‘the Roval Society and the Senate of the University of London have 
kindly permitted us to hold our meetings in the great hall at 
Burlington House; tt if that room and all the beantiful adjacent 
buildings are to be removed fn oriler to give place to colossal 
edifices, in which the cultivators of art and science aro to have 
their meeting-places, galleries, and musetims, Jet +5 confidently 
howe that Society so useful and ao populur we dar own will 
Teerve ames shure of the patronage of the Government. 

Let my sesocintos be assured that thelr President has boon 
quite awake on a subject so important to thoir interests. Ample 
eare has been taken that the Connvil shoald not lose « momont in 
memorializing the Government und in strongly trging onr just 











* in tasing. Adidioo T have thie mitiefattion $6 sume ner that the Presi | 
S ecnias Common Iaty hc on ‘iPmit Hall te Harlington Hae for the oat ; 
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[ must here express my sincere astisfaction, that ane of the 
results to which I have looked with deep interest for many years hae 
been attained since [ lust addressed you. We have obtained « Royal. 
Charter, which secures tons all those claims upon the Stateto which 
gur works had already well entitled ne; and, as we ore 2ow placed 
in precisely the same public condition as any of the older scientific 
Societies of the metropolis, it enables me with truth to take leave of 
my dear friends, as the really good “Fellows of the Royal Geo 
gtaphical Society." The use of my name as your President in this 
Koyal Charter will indeed be to me « source of tion 
throngh life, whilst it will sequaint thos: who follow 1 5 that T 
have been bound up with your rise and progress, 

Lastly, as the moment has now arrived when, in accordance with 
our rules, it is my duty to bid you farewell in the capacity of Presi- 
dent, let me nasute you that I should do so with infinite pain, if 
the act werr to be accompanied hy any severance. of those tice af 
reciprocal esteem and affection which T am proud to say have 
tnited ww in close relationship during many years. Believe me, 
that in whatever post I may he placed, my heart is too firmly fixed 
in the prosperity of this Society not to strain every nerve to aid 
its advancement, I slnll, indeed, ever lok back with the truost 
eatisfaction to the happy days 1 have passed among you,.and ghall 
never cease to be gmteful for the warm apport you have in- 
variably mais me when occupying this chair; thus 
that manimity and cordiality with which wo have all pullod 
together. 

As our meetings are now © nomernsly attends), and partake 
so essentially of a popular character, 1 deem it most fortunate that 
at this stage of cur progres wo have beeti enabled to secur the 
services of the Earl of Ripon, the eon of our first Presidint, who, 
inheriting the engaging manners and enlightened purposes of his 
parent, has already shown, both in the Senute and amid large bodies 
of his countrymen, that he possesses all the qualities which will 
enables him to maintain our Seciety in harmonions action. At the 
same time also feel confident, that with his attainments and liberal 
views, he will essentially promote the higher object of 

‘In huinding over to his care the interests of a body eo (lear to me, 
you must permit me to say, that av every Roman citizen who had 
more than once served uv Consul was assured that # notice of thiv 

3 0-2. 
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honour would be inseribed mpan his montment, 6 do T hops, that 
theea who survive me will not fail to have engraved on my tomb- 
siona the record of which 1 may well be proud—that by the guod- 
will of my associates I served for twenty-seven years ag a Member 
of their Council, and was during seven of those years the President 
of the Hoya! Geographical Society. 


PROCEEDINGS 
“THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, 





SESSION 1855-9. 
Thirteenth Meeting, fune 13th, 1259. 
Tur EARL OF RIPON, Peeamest, in the Chair. 
Ecxcrioss.—Caplain Hichard F. Burton (Bombay Army); Licitenand- 


General Péter De la Motte, 0.0.; Professor Hind (of Canail) ; Captain 
W. Finer Tytler; John F. Bateman, cx.; A. Benson Dickson’: 
Christian Hebnann: Henry Johnson; Coleridge J. Kennard: Daniel A: 
Lange; Walter DB. Lelie: F Butler Montgomerie ; W, Mom : Stephan 
W. Sileer > and Edward W. Stajford, Esqrs, ; tore elected Follows. 


Eximerrioxs.—Specimens of the weapons, manufactnres, and 
natural productions brought by Captains Burton and Speke from 
Eastern Africa, and of woods from the Zambosi brought home by 
J, Lyons M'Leod, Esq, r.2.0.8., late Conaul at Morambique ; ulso 
several mups of the seat of war in Italy, &e., were exhibited. 


The Peeepes?.—Lulies and Gentlemen: 1 anderstand that it 4a not the 
custom on these cecastons fo alfer any peneral vbservationa, except such as may 
be connected with the Papers immediately li hand, otherwise | should have 
felt it my duty toczprest my thanks to ron ot greater length than J shall paw 
du, became | ani most anajous to preserve intact the ancient practice: of this 
Rociety. Taboold bare felt it my duty to express my warmest thanks to tle 
Fellows of the Royal Geographival Scelety for placing me in this Chair, Wud | 
apprehend & more yi ate for so doing will be afforded me on a future: 
occasion, of which I alall moat gladly avail mye 11 will, therefore, he 
hardly necessary that f ehould detain you minnte from listening to the Papers. 
which will be read on that tnost interesting expedition, the explomtion of 
Central Africa, by Captaiiw Burton and Speke. "Their otepa during that 
arduous indertaking bare been watched with interest by every penon im this 
country alteche! to peographical science, ond every Mellow oh this Society is 
aware of the importance of the inquiries which they went out to inatitute, 
What we shall hear from them will give ua an idea of the difficulties, digesters, 


aml privations they endured, and | think wo shall be able to draw from their 
arrotives—thengh they will not dwell on it theuselee—eith how mnch- 





int, coumze, Fglish pluck, and enterprise, they overcame those difficn) tics. 
tanta "awa ey pencimled ina different direction somewhat farther than 
Captain Harton, who waa prevented by finess from following him, ia decidedly 
of opinion that he bas eatablished ther itt wees the Nile takes jf4 char, 
Vou. Tr, 2» 
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You.will hear what he hae to xay on this enbject, amd no dowht thon will be 
sonive Aisciussivg tapee. ft aferwnards ; bout I tite convince! that whatever 
difftrences of ‘opinion may arise on “thst particnta point, though LT think the 
arromuenis which Cupinin Bpeke alinees apo of tery great woight and import- 
ante, ovoTy = who hears tho: aceuntnts oth will feel. that must reeevis 


ina poz piaien caarat vee et rata sas Natiag ud Becal' ret 

a genera bic niat of vi but value st) no rig 
bemribacedal hdl ta qu wo shionh never lig sight 

of option importands whist ae itboare of af thin Socisty in tespent.of the 


poses 
perro Wa mnanniseturs, and nommerce Of thia comtry, I will not detain vou 


lotger from the extronely-interesting narrative of Captain Burton, white 
wi | now proceed to reall hile Pater. 


The Papers read were— 


Explorations in Eastern Afrioa. Ty Casraces KR. F: Berros, F,.1-s:, 
and J. H. 8vnue, v.n.o 


1. Cartaty Borros, late Commandant of the East African Expedition, 
read out a general account of his proceedings subsequent to the 
tentative jourmey to Fuga and Usombara, which appeared im tho, 
28th Vol. of the Journal of the Society. 

The Paper contained » description of the personnel of the 
Fast African Expedition when leaving the coast for the purpose 
of oxpluring the “Sea of Djiji." The difficulties of departure 
and tho severe trinls of pationce om the road wore then dwelt 
upon, At length, however, the travellers teached Unyanyembe, 
the ae of the “Land of the Moon,” and experienesd from the 
arted Arabs the warmest welcome, for whith, however, they 
wuro not n little indebted to the introductory flonan furnished by. 
HLH. Sayyid Majid, Sultan of Zanzibar and the Sawahil, Captain 
Burton then briefly described the trying and dangerous march 
during the rainy monsoon from Unyanyembe: to Ujiji upon the 
Tanganyika Lake, and his exploration in company with Captain 
Speke of the northern waters of that «weet «ca, which saw for 
the fret time the union jack Hoating over ite dark bosom, Want 
of wpplies prevented thu travellers penetrating farthor into the 
interior, and concluding the Periplun of the Lake; they reluctantly 
bade adieu to Ujiji, and om the 10th of Jung, 12858, re-entered 
Unyanyembe. 

After about six wocks, during which (a 5 ha tra: 
voreed the unexplored length of Pavemec otk eat aspired 
limit of the Nynnz o Ukerewo Lake, which head boon heard of 
from the Arabs of Cnyanyembe, tho expedition marched castward, 
intending to make the coust eid Kilwa Again, howover, thoy were 
doomed to disappointment. Tho African Pagasi, or porters, could 
not by perstiaded to deviate from their normal line, The explorers 
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wore not less determined, and the consequences was that they wore 
thandoued by their men ea mae, ‘The necessity of awniting the 
arrival of some down-caravan that would convoy their collections ta 
the ‘coast dolayved thom fur same ‘time at 4ungomer, a provinces 
lying at the foot of the Bast African Ghats, known by the name of 
Veagara. They did not arrive befory early ik February, 1800, after 
w jonrmey of four months from Unyanyembe, at the little maritime 
village of Konduchi. There they diamised their enides, portent, 
and Beloch guard; and having been mpplied from Zanzibar, by 
Captain (. P. Rigby, H.B.M."s Consul, with stores and « Battela ar 
native craft, they sailed for Kilwa (Quiloa) with the intention of 
exploring the yet unvisited Delta of the Great Rufiji River, Ones 
mom they were thwarted by circumstances, ‘The chulera, which 
liad travelled slowly down the eastern coast of Arabia und Afriva, 
had committed auch ravages at Kilwa that the people stunned by 
their imminent danger would offer no assistance. In the short 
space of three days the travellers list half their erew, and of their 
private servants one died ond a second waa remléred neelen, After 
& cruize to Kilwa Kisiwani, or the ancient settlement apen Kilwa 
island, they returned to the mouth of the Rufiji, found the stream 
m food, and werv soon mato aware of the furt that the Hindd 
traders wonld, less controlled by anespovial firman from Zanzibar, 
oppise indiveetly, by means of the savage tribes on the tiver-Lanks, 
an exploration of the rich and copal-bearing lanils lying alung its 
course, Thi rainy monsoon helig inouinent, and scant prospects 
of overcoming the scruples of the Raryana presenting themselves, 
the travellers turned the head of their Battela northwant, and on 
the 4th of March, 1859, landed, after an sleence of nineteen months, 
pot the island of Zanzibar. 

Tho Paper concluded with an allusion to the political difficulties 
which havo beset the little atate since the division of Property eon- 
sequent pon the decease, in 1857, of our old and valued ally HH. 
Sayyid Said, popularly kuown as the Imaum of Muxeut. He had 
hequedthed his Arbian territories to his eldest son Sayvid Suwayni, 
and the island of Zanzibar ond that portion of the Eust African 
oust which has acquired the name of “ Sawahil" or “ihe shores " to 
a cadet, Sayyid Majid. ‘The former prince, mmder pretext of re 
cuvering usubsidy or tribute from his younger brother, had Prepared 
 semn-pirationl expedition, with which he threatened the coast and 
island of Zanzibar, The report spread terror among the wealthy 
Arab clove-growers, aml thy European houses extabtished in the 
taland suffered:coveroly frei stagnation of Lusivess ; the represents. 
tivor of the difforent governments wory divided in opinion concern. 

F 2n2% 
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Ing the justice of the claim: the slaves were all armed, and the 
tow of Zanzibar was thrown into @ state of excitement and aia penst, 
After a fortnight of confusion, it was ollicially reported that HBAs 
steamer Puwjawh, under orders from H.E. the Governor of Bumbay, 
shad met Sayyid Sawnynt's fleet off the eastern coast of Arubia ond 
had. persuaded it to return. | . 

After o courteuns dismissal on the part of HLH, Sayyid Majid, to 
whom the travellers had every reason to be grateful, Captains 
Burton und Speke bade farewell ti) Zanzibar, Having enguged a 
passage in a olipper-bullt baryue, the Dragon. of Salem, they quitted 
Fust Africs on the 22nd of March, and arrived at Aden in tho 
middle of April, 1859. Their explorations, dating from the time of 
their leaving Bombay, had been carriod on for two yelirs and about 
three months; and their discoveries will appear in detail at o 
future time in the Journal of the Society,—E. F. B. 





The Paeanest.—As the two Papers are intimately omiected with each 
other, | will call pon Captain Speke befure inviting discasaion on the Paper 
you bore jumt heard, 


2, Tim region travarved by Captain Burton and myself ia divisible 
into five bands. They all ron parallel to the coast, and each of them 
ja characteri#al by special geogmphical feutwres, Tho firstis die low 
land between the cust range wnd the sea. ta breadth is about 120 
miles, nul its average slope not mire than 2 feet per milo. Forests 
of gijantio trees, and tall grassos, cover ita aurface. The seoond 
bund is the coast range of mountains: These are hills in lines and 
in thasses, intersected by valleys, through which the rivers of the 
onst const find their way. ‘his range is easily crossed, and nowhero 
exceeded G0) feet, mijacent to the Tine of toad taken by onr 
trvellors, It is capable of cultivation, though neglected, because 
the slaving formys to which it is subjected drive away the imhabi- 
tants. “he third hand reaches to Unyanyombe. It is a dry plateau, 
with o slight inclination toward the interior, and ranging in height 
between O00 end 400 feet. ‘Tributary atrenmea, running south" 
wards: to the Huaha, intersect it, The fourth cone is o continnation 
of the above. but it ie better watered, and is studded with granite 
hilla., Here te the water-parting between the streams that ron 
eastward to the Indian Ocean, and weatward to the Tanganyika 
Lake. ‘lho Nyunza Lake is sitoated in this band, The fifth band 
ia o remarkable slope, that inclines to the shores of the Tanganyika. 
Et winks too leew than 1800 feet in 45 miles: it is exevedingly fertile, 
but haraeed by marauders of the Watuta tribe, 
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On arriving at Ifiji, the party fonnmd that the only boats to be 
had were wretched canoes: while the troubled state of dhe country 
rendered it unsafe to explore the lake naccompaniel by a large 
escart. §=There was, however, a small sailing craft belonging tw 
an Amb, on the gther side of the lake, which would be large 
shongh to contain the entire party; and Captain Speke etarted 
with seventeen savages, as a crow, and four of his own mien, to 
hire her, Hy first coasted to Kahogo, a boli promontory tsnally 
selovted us the starting point, when tha lake haa to be crossed, 
and reached it in five days, He describes the shore as wild and 
beautiful, affording many convenient harbours, and requiring but 
& little art/to make it quite u fiiry abode, There wore no 
inhabitants, but an shanilinoe of game,—hippopotami, btifaloes, 
clophants, antelopes, and crocodile The pasage across the likes, 
a distance of 26 niles, waa made rapidly and safely, and Captain 
Speke was cordially weloomed by the Sultan of thy country on the 
opposite side. The owner of tho sailing boat waa there alse, and 
was ready to afford every assistance; but be himself was of the 
point of starting on an ivory expedition 160 milos into the interior, 
andthe arew of his sailing bout werd, at the same time, his armed 
eaport: he could not therefore spare them, What made the disap 
pointment doubly vexatious, waa that this Amb desired Captain * 
Speke's companionship in hia intended journey, and he promisod 
the boat on his return’ Hod Captain Spoke been unfettered by 
time, this would have been an excellent opportunity of farther 
travel, As it waa, he wax obliged to go back to Ujiji withomt thy 
sailing boat, and proceeded with Captain Burton to a more extonded 
exploration of the Tanganyika Lake, which lasted a whole month. 
The mapping of its southern portion doponds on information given 
by this Arab, : 

On retiring to Unyanyembe, Captain Burton's continued ilinoss 
again mado it necessary for Captain Speke to proceed alone to the 
northward te explore the Lake Nyansa. THe went with ac TEENY, 
throngh a line of populons country, less vinjiurd hy strangers than 
that which he had hitherto travelled on. There were numerous 
potty sovereigms whe were hospitable enongh, but very tronblesume, 
The view of Lake Nyanza, with its nmmeron islands, pamindod 
Gaptain Speky of the Greock archipelago, The islands were 1 
tisely like the tops of the same hills that studded the plaine he bnd 
jost travelled oror, In fat, the lake hud the featnres of a flooded 
cuunity rather than those of a sheet of Permanent water, with wel] 
marked Panke. Its water is sweet and good: those who live near 
it drink nw other, | 
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Captain Speke's explorations didnot extend beyond its southern 
formation, especially on that of a very intelligent Arab, whom he 
had previously met with in Unyanyembe, and whose data, so far ue 
the shores of the lake, were found by Capinin Speke to be remark- 
ably correct. This Amb had tmvelled far along ite western shore’. 
Yn 85 long marches he reached the Kitungura river, and in 20 moro 
marches, Kibuga, the capital of » native despot, Between these 
two places he crossed about 180 rivers, of which the Kitangura and 
the Katanga were the- largest. The former is orssed m large 
canoes + the latter, though much larger and: broader, is: cromed 
during the dry season by walking over lily leaves; but in the wot 
‘season it spreads out to an onormonus size, and is quite mumanage- 
able, ‘The miny season is very severe in these parte. No merchants 
have gone farther than Kibuga; but, at that place, they hear 
reports of u large und distant river, the Kiyira, upon the banks of 
whieh the Bari people live. This river is beliewed-by Captain 
Speke to be the White Nile. 


Tue Peestoxet.—Gentletien, Dam sore yor will 1 eee that the 
Papers wo have just beard are fall of the grentest possible interest. “The country 

ch has heer explored by Cuptains Burton and Speko is a meet important 

» one Tn a Eros S ionaed ain af view, lelng connected with what Ltt may be 
ultimately established to be the solotion of that most ancient problem of the 
sources of the Nilo. ‘The arzuinenté adduesd by Captain Spete,T think all 
will mimit, are of very great roigt, althirags probably some geatleruen bene 
may beinelinel to question them, No doult his conclusion cannot by taken 
as absolutely established until, farther explorations hare been made, which E 
lope erill “be curried on under the samme exoellewt ex and I trust auch 
frieh diseovories will bring forwanl complate evidence of tho fact, or rather 
wirpport that which Ie now only a matter of opinion. This, ab leat, i# clear. 
‘These gentinnen have chtainel for this oomtry the great scientific hononr of 
hati bem the first to explo thee mgiona, und they have ulso teen the 
tieaia of clearing wp many qnestionn relating to lakes and mesnmtaine fe that 
iHistriet abontwhich Chere hat been « large amount of controversy hitherto. So 
important a wihjeet ad this cectninly invites discussion, and 1 will, Uherefore, 
ike this opportunity of rojaneting Sie Roderick Murchisen to give ua hip 
opinint tipan the Papers which have Teen remul Tt will be in the recollection 
of test preent that Bir Itoderck had a great deal to do with the orgin ant 
Aieh Gated ta neioen of the Hogal Gosgratisenl Gocily, am Uist tare Ni 
ieted tinder? the auepioss of the Reval Goocrap ety, td Lian engy it 











frics, and descri | sctooiy ie oh parma a 
hare towhore.. It is anly nocessary to point to the two inree maps before you.to 





(pointing to the olf map) » year ago—there is kneel 
esting toy therfore may), Whee anes hy sicacin Gr aabreuetsieal asofPandy 
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wae ag rryees gam ahr nt rhany Aidegee cto lakes, anil hare 
ehown you that whilst ono fs like: other witch ere: hia! previously 
ty Cp ‘Speke sean plutesit, ings aay osltneted sb = ees 
aR in if ina post tte} te 
ion chin eee of the Niet ! ‘will wok pbataeate at dim qjtiestion, 
oe rei BT nite aune + ga i One Bap lemaen here, Wf not others; who may 
¢lapute that inference, 1 w first call attentions generally ta thw 
great im po of these dnote My My frimuls bore have not only trav 
tho ilistrict suas furtished ue with a good picture pf the iennery ountonie 
of the tnhabitants, but hare ales brought home rock spedinuena which enlighten 
us aa to the fundamental fearufea of thie country; and to these rocks | will for 
atest advert, Captibn Paurtay betcint rae this morning certain apex 
mons Which alow me that af au wlevation of upwarde of 3000 feet shove thn 
fea and towards the interior there are fomiiieal land eholls, shoring that from 
very ancient periods tho lande have maintained their present confinrmtion, 
Those depocite, whether purely Werreatrial or hicustrine, lave been conselldiated 
mt nes relia — me ng rm ay se Pampas pei Afticn ts that 
dew , ae ail pointing wet ty Fake) ean 
whet train of Livingstoue’s frat explomtions. Another atnking 
Satiitis ban with this crest gone of country iy this, You will cheerve 
thabonr tiienis: Dieta af meeepiabie herds ent yedl vgs eae lake 
Tanganvika, ood fibes of people between that rast lake and the comet 
who arta thrivme, peaceful, agricnitarl population, whilatshe adjhcut dietiioce 
ln the borth and onth ary freqrenily deturbed by ware for slave-lunting 
purpor Mis ts: gront-fact-ne indicading-a brond ‘line of vonte hig: which Wwe 
may hope hereafter to establish intorconrae with the interior couniry. re 
poate ir a 1 fret, Hough Filo sot think Captain Spelee alladed to. 
tomely, an of that groat scourge of parte of Southern Afrien, the 7 
tt beg Ses ter the physical geceraply of the ecutry, it be rear 
jacon, rivets fall ir the great. Tanganyika lake, which was 
phe sea TreN hs thie vdaehece Feat 









“towur mist dooid . mien ete puirt “an Saeed setae thas thst 


this I do not mean to deny that the teal motntalue fauking the luke on 

eat, of which a paint of trncnly is marked on the map bafam wa, da-not alfos : 

pao he rte a yee Sa Inke. That must probalily be sian 

the cost, jut aa Captain Speke sscertained Buen: iia beat Chak She monies 

© Monntatne hada yay yor Papacy pp Sera phtndst hg 

You wust here myalleet thas Tie gate Are Ghats wha ecg hiek tha coo 

tien whieh turned ont to bo coret concerning the existence of the lake Tans 
gare abe told bm of the exintoes of the Nyniea, whic lake wae Sorted 

ft exacts in) ther position tudicates. mig ek aly ae une year 

this ernat lake Ni vanes ie pearly 4000 feet abere the sen, it may well, tuleed, 

Se aierwninsaumect V of pha NY ten Bi Nile. Everything (aa faraa theory goes) 

In its favour, this view fe fart whew we reflect on the fet | 

Ses Sroplenl tale ces han paar : and rivers to.ewoll and beret, vir 

basi a ‘ perical which tallies woll with tho cist of the Nile at Calio, 


iat highs! ly monty atin Haron wa to rie 8 il medal tot wal 
eye Te this creat ray whieh. Becke jg aleo for hia former galls ut 


J ] I i 
loft ands i aleo ceidllal to old modal slot the Tinceal Geng mesma: seen : 
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ert with great reloctance to-expiss ab 
pemir Se eases by tain Speke wet the ennrces 
OF the Nile Nile. Ho did ~ with rete shay a eee cna 
Lo t ni 
googly toe wate as a 
quel: cell fed Oy a the 


doctunments ewer Phar penilemen, acd lie eset ! 
eae at hee Montel wih kiss if he eel ith the 2 tat bene 
the source of the Nile; Mr. Macqueen thon, pepe aoe, Mie 
wished to know whether the vegetation on thi am ray Bai 
Tropical of not ? 

"CaPrats SPIKE, in ankwer, seked Mr. Macqneen tospecify what be ineant by 
the ditferenen of vexetation —We are now eneaced within the Tropics, ‘There 
aro pulm-trees, Geacias, ane forewt-treee—the forest ones are tall and slender, 
sual ure well branched on their tipper extremities, like young oaks or elms: 
There ore ales larce lays of tall grass, af a very rank onler; but at the time | 
Sr an there it was “in dry et ern ais. consequently all berbase had 
| up, and t places 

eel ele eiBedl tothe Paperon that eahloct previously 
rr aa the tue piper by requesting sap Pretant ws onlin thie 
ioty by using te rade; infhience to obtain accurate accounts of the two 
Eavption expelitions orderal by Mahomet Ati, the rater of J in 1830-40 
md 1240-41, to oxplore the White Nile, condnctead by very able officers, tn 
eerernl sailing vessels, anil whieh they on the fret voyage effected wa far ae 
$2.30 N, latond 31° E. long. These exploratory voyages wrre certainly the 
most impirtant of the kind that led ever been undertaken, Pinca yar 
Hiovernment would po doubt readily give them through the influence of our 
Fe and our Cone! in mi. Cam, however, mist be taken that 
the whee ere carefully and corre y copied frum the originals, ans not from 
rontilated and ¢arbled documents that may have been made. 

The Peespesr sid he wae well aware of the importance of having 
authentic information on the aubject, and he would give hia best attention to 
the point. He then ealled apon Col Y Byken: es eum: tha Chalnian of the 
Cont of Director eegetrta nitypespaie enced claar yb aelhp wires 

Syers, V.rt.0.s., whe scarely prepared to respond to 
boble President's call, aa be hod alreuly sees ot npan the discoveries 
of Capinins Burton and Speke at the last ineeting of thw Soci teed une 
little to add. He might my, howerer, that the views enuncia “by Capita. 
Burton and Speke are thoes which he hel ventured te put forward some 
yiar ago, tn : Paper an Zanzibar, published liy the feelety, as likely to 
reanilt. fron: an: vig au to the souroes of the Nile ft seemen} quite natural 
hot fie Nile chock it fram the Nyanza Lake, and that the Isko iteelf 
should be supplied from the chain of mountains which runs parallel to the 












mak const, thr degrees of latitude; alee that the lake itself 
might have ite outlet tothe oorth, We have annlogeusy cases in our Bore 
pean system of rivers. For instance, the Rhone, which has tte origin on 


ope wide of the area in Switzerland, rune down into the Lake of Geneva, 
seniler insane. We tava also thn Whine rising om the ouhar aide of tha 
Furen, ruining into aml thence ae the ‘tll 

The Taino flv fro the the Lago Mare on : 


hd 

FE 
ars 
ioe) 
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lake, 2 eieienlty, ris dont, Si tat eainan idee spi Sect: 
oye pt, begins to rise tn dune, and continues ri wz 
supplied therefore by a simmer inensoon 
oe wheress Captains Barton and Spel represent the moan 
they experienes! to hare commenced in tho sutumnm—amoneoon that oould 
al ‘a: tiea of ‘the Hilla: in sak However, it hae to be determined 
ra or not the monsoon of the north of the Equator, in Eastern Africa, la 
beta not slinnltanoutes with-hatot the Malabar const and the monsoon of t 
gouth of the Exquator similar to the NE. monsoon of the Coromandel const, 
which begins in October, These questions now become of Lutencht, a 
fotchine the connexion botwoen Captain Aeke's: Woke ant the: Nile. We 
kuvw that the Nile begine ay chase Duna cat lank harwtie Sera elthur Ie 
rhb, Sap apace supply of water, or to the melting of snows, We knive 
that fra the ge Nile in Abyssinia, the rising there ia not opca— 
te meat gre but b recat nian: which tr coincident with 
that of Western Indis ead of June and July, ‘The yuestion is, 
does that monsoon atten hams ier as far aa Captain Spoke's lake, aarl oon- 
tribute to thw rise of the White Nile an fe does to tbo rise of the Bly Nile, ts 
nee espe bed 'The arp of this question alone te worthy of the labours of 
Bre a great many other questions alec mugzest wy 3 
riyveerg aps eet ane Oe reputation of our country demands 
that it shonbl : owl a, ia, that indepenfentl 
any commercial a Norn Soper Head, tha. Boolety touts 
the simple investigation and veritication of physioal truths, to mea ite 
emileavenrs ta Induce the Govemment to send out & second expedition, Yor 
the good name of England, let we have the doult beforn we removed. We. 
hare an taka of the truth; let wt have the whole truth, Ploy was avate 
of the restore arp daar: bah apbpepclarwmy sarin ster eae years 















Feolagt rier ignifving the mou. feet Se een Se eee 
piven rise to Plin pec cReoare, “that tho Nite took its origtn from the Mountains 
of the Moon. kes concluded with again urging thn Socict 
ST ta Go tGamseaK ston dtetegest omatiee An tatem tenectmen hic ore 
searches in Eastern Africa. 

Miecebjaat cf een "allcs rind meh ol va pert hc 
on the subject ore tie, allow tae to 
the te gall iat ape ‘ajiains Burtan- ‘aod Spake io to that which woe 

uniertnken thirty-seven years ago in tie north of this same continent, Tt wns 

ar ey tare Beret nerd reah matty aa ete 





‘k to tho F unaniafectory and conflict 
tag testi weg tag soe na takers Daveiinn Dechert aed Clarreies 
t through ihe Fahar, to the. 





ne the ry of oles ni the ahoeie ot Lake Chit, and by their 
monn tana joarpay wate the first frmite of that considerable knowlodgn, 
that ia now posseaed of those extensive reioua [tis ne small qredit to our 

: Captains Barton and 5 “eptomangy rd ess preg pte ee 
ms the Denham and Clipperton of Eastern Africa. 

However, in that partof the map before we which has been Glled in from. 
native testimony, ther are-some sevions anomalics, which make me besitate im 
accupting it on the evidence ve now powers, In the fret ploce, the Lake 
Tanganyika ia representol ae having egies eg she pn ay) gu 
fay fot night into” No only ti insin, whee oyna cer 
Pen Chincalece Bests Gat tsooien owl bon ly this, but 1am lon seenret 
by loth Captalne Burtay aul Speke, reported to be unchange. 
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Czptenced ont tao on. es On the other hand, the rainy 
min by our trarallers on its shores waa one of remarkable: vio- 
a Tl perpetually overcast, drenching reine were constantly 
cert at a ipa Donahoe tiial Ly ap eore monld 
Sika atin alacabes article. | contr per any mmson for estimating this 
rainfall wt. lese than the tropical average -of 6 feet ; and it la acarcely possibile 
fi Fastin beak: hush iene thisas Has manic Ae whe Fell bin thud bates Iaewt waa 
added to tte waters by deinage. We thos obtain a probalile access to ite contents 
of no jest than 40 feet in altitude during the wet season, yet noalterution of level 
is found Lo exiat, “ons ilrough! that wonld evaporte 41) feet of water 
ax dry months of the year would assuredly reduce ihe lind to aridity, 
bert the country in thickly ‘inhebiwd by Jeo negrecs, who art act 
widely over ite {ane ica Spear Ap ‘these matters from tha 
information before ti, exerpl-hy oonelading | seat, ketal wane ele 
furmod, and that the Sake Tanganyike has an onttet. I shont:l remark that the 
ol the desert of ie as se Say taco {ior paplee etiam elicrer cal tema 
rains ‘visite the take \liettint ft appears that Aree tp wij bpd greed uae 
qturterd is Re npclereen carla tke aatet ne the mansture of ita Lrwer 
atrata tott be inet the eastern faow of the platean af Ugoao, 
ae faced tho wea. hire aimald, end consequently thet the wind which puesrs 
read nexaratelh te a dry wind, Fotns tt passes on to the west, the 
tee oll thet air will have time to mix with the lower ones, 
to anpply freak meaterial forthe fnomntion of rain-choods,. 
Pree us mapa pr T will pasa over the strange fot that 
water observations of Captain Speke give a constant rie from 
enecreen Unyanyembe to the mirface of this lake amounting to-no less than 00 oe 
utttode ls within the tilts of possible error of observation; bat 
rartioulatly struck with the difficulty of mooonnting for the escape of the nen 
quantity water which beaald to be from the lake inte that river, which 
! veg ara denarii ite Nile, We bear from Af, Brun Raljet 
tres Rae Roper crease ai fiance! of allen trunk of tee, bis cawhedt gr 


Hee 


2 of 
hereasy able ri Svie than £86 ateonma, of which two are conshlerable 
rivors. One Findlay has enywested—and I quite concur im bie 

of the luke may, in truth, be the hewd-wators of the Nile, es by 
ineans of seme other channel Hien that of which I lave just spokin, att for 
io econo errant of rue, anil also the existence of a native report, 
to the westward of M. _— Rollot's river. He this me ft may, oy, Skis quite stent 
cre ti ate Berton and Speke have not only bronsht hack a vast amount 
of solid fact, ond given us a. sound Lg Se aaprancnp which wo cun it 
‘auch native tminiony an may reach tthey have also opeped ont a most 
‘extensive fold for frture iesearhwhore futures explorers, and | bape th them- 
aitapatidiate ee 


fl 
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on a had discovered tha Nyanm ; at any mite then ft the Nile ie 

7‘: eral at thet Minin fection, Ghontekors ta at Y Ni, and is 
ae ree, 2 ‘These walters must cane from ae conser ble sooree. Be ca- 
Shirred the Nvancn to be the tric sours of the Nile, and the point at which he 
reached it to le the most extreme fray the deboushire of the Nite at Alexanilria, 
Even supposing that there does mot exist any overflow of the lake at the 
anorthern end, which night probably be the ease in the dry season, be believe 
Tatts will bear the ame relation with the Nile at Gondokoro that the Parnng 





La Tao ( Sealed eta Bei the Sutlej There is oe overtiow from the suriace 
of the Moriri (Lake Guia Mearicaets Rema 
Suilej River which the Tibetans la Tso, after oe 


Parune La (Pas Silk gleo seadies the:"tao Masi sree poroglath 
TW Tso oicist dae flier throuvl: # no Mavis er by erection 
éollicting, taper off in emall channels to ihe Parnng La Tso, 

The Paesmexr then invited Captain Burton to arias wore Lnformation re- 
specting the native mannfaetores and praluctions. 

Carramn Bireros, ¥.0.4.4,—The finest copal io the world is yaar tars 
the Const, These yesiotin hace. ge Aloe lareret, whitest, unl softest | 


‘The other « aro chiefly thinoteros horns and hippopotamus teef 
Catton is fon i overy port of the country where the water ia near the soil 
ps ae the Lopate As is P ones it grown Sho = ves ie ney 
ber 4 specimen of cloth cloth made in eae 
por the Asura ros 8 acwount wf thel being: thode aad tohiee 
in abundance. Coal may. 


he omtntry mn great 
pee Captain serene 1 usd thet -* onby: bo: bee ri 
conn retibe, a frequently visited rtngunse tru 
Coffea te hot Ppatthewne anil Cuerefote Th iat a wae in commerce. "“Tlore ts gp 
saarricwlle elleinassnr rage ford iy all dhe countries aheut the diny talde- 
da beyond i oon The palro-oil. tree crows alinast wild; T lave 





lecught home a teed by the inalttants The gront want of the 
qouniey is thar fhesitit for carcinpe A teamroad fon the Aare Me the Lake 
would materially increase the conimerce, and it could he laid down at com. 


parativ little expense. Hides wre procurbie in an tity, and. then 
Gete sources of wealth grin ah te rely en acooriil 





bear it Sek dint eaed pentb al Keene 

fallees Mende of nthe a lil, we form that one died sinply from. the 
Ming down tir the cost. Cen do pot thrive in ares 

tne ies post owing, it in mappien!, to a poleonone german ae 

paris, expecially in Karagwah, Uyiji, and the . whole of that dkisits, hase 

ia & fargo dun-solonmal animal ; the tmomn wars, however, tond greatly to 





Grain 5 ap cule, Aloe sll the wart ae scnauny i sate os of Neeae, 
remeTaly # ITE. THM. Ike OWT cdr dpc of powerlnl 
Pesce apne pacha a ngs erase trader by stiacking 
ani plundering their uetchboor, Them arp two ‘Tied of siave-trade +: the 

external dave-trade, carried on Mies ind gt tee pire 
co beet the onuree of 1 af pins gett ean Pom ged i ae 5a dav 

thot teers a i w at i tt or pothing 
veg darted Srpartalese remivoms of, the tend con aflont th 

The Peesest.—aAs the usual tio for adjournment hae arrived, shove ie 
anly on other duty which remains for ne (tq perform this mn pany oe 
rote one corfial thanks to tha geutiamen who hwve eabmitied their papers to 
wwe. Afber the « fall diseussion which has taken place, I will not detain, 
you with amy fi aleerrations of my own, | would merely say that, 
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inust adinit the t importance of the information we have 
socked trom these bupern, We corsshs but contrast the knowledee which we 
now possess with that which we enjoyed before this expedition went forth. 


Fourtemth Moecting, June 27th, 1859, 
Toe EARL OF RIPON, Paeanesxt, in the Chatr. 


Parsenrarioss:—S. W. Silver ond Christan elimann, Esqrs., er 
preeated upon ther elyction. 

Execross.—The Earl af Airtie; Major Henry Cracroft ; the Earl of 
Elgin ; Captiia Philip D, Mergen, wd.; the Hoa. Rolert Marsha ; 
the Dake of Newcastle; Sir Ifercules G. ft. Ralineon (ftowrner of Hony 
Kong): und George Barclay ; Frederick W. Bigge ; H. Austin Brice, 0.0; 
R.A, Osho Dalyell (Cons at Erzenim) > George H. Fiterey ; Within 
Fryer; Charles FP, frrenfell, m.p.; . W. Verna, Harcourt; and Willson 
Ao Smith, Eyyra.; sere elected Fallows. 


Exninrross.-—Several drawings and, phote-lithogmphes illustrating 
the scenery and physical guogmuphy of the highest parts of the 
Himélayas, by the Messrs. Schlagintweit; and a Mechanical and 
Magnetic Compass, invented by Mr, N. DD. Maillard, were exhibited. 


Aocrssions.—Sir John Hennie'’s work on the ‘ Plymouth Break- 
water,” presented by the author; Humbeldt’s * Travola,’ + Cosmos,’ 
and * Aspects of Nature, ef.,’ prosenfed by TT. G. Bohn, Eeq., Ft.0.8. ; 
Tir. Lange's Map of the Mediterranean, and Stanford's Library Map 
of Australasia, wore among the late accessions to the Library and 


1. Notes m a Voyage ty New (foinea. By Ateneo R. Wattace, Esq-, 
FRG. 

ant is piece: one place in New Guinea where tho natives have 

uconstomed to the presence of European and Mohammedan 
ra This plaon ie Diarey, amd it waa thore that Mr. Wallace has 
been residing for three months. He describes the whole northern 
Peninsula of New Guinea as exceedingly mgged and mountainous. 
A continned snocesaion of jogged and angular ranges stretches away 
far into the interior; while an anyarying forest. af somewhat «tunted 
appearinoe spreads over the whole country. Le considers there are 
abaolntely no other inhabitants than Papuane in the main jaland. 
During Mr. Wallaco’s stay at Dorey there was almost continual 
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rain or drizale. When thoes were absent thero was often a dull 
haziness in the air, very different from our uznal notions of the sun- 
shine of the tropics, ‘The lust month of his sty was-nominally in 
thy dry season, but the rain-fall was in rewlity incroused. The winds 
flso were abnormal. According to theory, he would have gone to 
"the island in the weet monsoon and returned in the east; but, ack 
Baits Siesta were contrary, and interspersed with dead calms, 
Dorey is not a good station for starting on excursions into the 
interior, It in also very unhealthy: Mr. Wallace and his servants 
sufforet constantly from fever anil dysentery, and one of them died. 
The Dutch Government hos taken possession of Now Guinea up to 
141° E. long. from Greenwich. -An octive and exclusive trade is 
cared on between that const and the Molnocas, nnder their flag. 
The heantiful series of maps of the Dutch possessions in the East, by 
Baron Melville von Cornbes, are particularly remarked by Mr- 
Wallace. A Dutch steamer was surveying the coast of New Guinea 
while Mr. Wallace waa there, in search of a good place for a setile- 
ment. He understood that Dorey would, probably, be preferred on 
account of its harbour and naval position, though in other reapeute 
nnauitables, 





Ma. J. Caawrvnn, faos.—l have never visited the ose hal New 
nines, bat Ihave paid much attention to the suhjoct, t, athd 0 
simothing alwut i Itisa monster islaud, and, although bey "doubt Ged 
cteated nothing in vaiti, it appears to ot narrow view that New Guinea was 
created for no earthly purpose. Ttdis nearly twice the size of the sane 
Getlertes iv universal ¥-oovered with formet, ond inhabited t bya 

rmee—a race Which commences at that island and. extends all 

ite way to i> New Calslonia amd themes wp to the Fiji Growp, wher it ommes. 
This race strongly resembles tho African negro, int still it is not the African 
negro: it differs very reece A from it, It hes the general Afrieaty f 
but the hair, rvs) Sle te texture, differs in a rene singiivr conner, In 
steud of buing woolly, [ike the heal of the onlinury Althea, ft rows dts tifa se 
long that it stretches out to an enormous oxtent—two or three fewt right aor 
—acitcumetanés which lias obtained for the Papuans the nee of “ yipp-bemiledl 
Indians.” Hverywhere this race is intellectoally inferior to the hrown-com- 
jaipur rahi as | ari afrniil itmat be sald of thn nngrex of Afrion, that they 


pee} i ae amt o coment erie very pti ancl pete in tDe 
wea—the laland of "Ternate, containing « comparatively active and indnetriogs 
population of the Malay mee, who, in omsequenc, fiave been put in early 
ossrasion of some wealth and power, and been enablal te conquer 
loin in bla ieoeey w commiderable portion of the population of New olwn: 
abttiants of New Gininea ore in a very eccial eombition, in- 
fetter PITY to pear pern sg li tsi 1 know of exert porhapy 
the inhabitants of the Audaman Ishuds. New Gutuen peatucee aot Very 
remarkahte objecta. It produces the true aromatin nt une 
dinguler binks, and, among thesp, the Binta of Parilise, wi afy 


i 
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to that country, and which seem to be good nr nothing exoopt ayenons 
fme feathers to ater Europeu ladies and Chinese mandarigs, 

ris or twelve diferent speces of thin beautiful bird, which, rss ail ie iw 

tut a kind of crow. ‘The Lebuwl ala» produces a monster pigein, alinost Ba 

hig ia a turkey—a rooot beantifal bird, of whieh: there are, | bellere, tee 

cies. Living specimens of these areto be seen tn the Pookegicul Gurlena. 

upier gare an exceedingly good deicription of New Gpinea alent 17¢ 


yruTH ago, 

Da G. Kuxxe, ravas.—! shontd not adios this meeting if thers were any 
gnvey t Jeerrnent sham ale ay eS ite New ey gaene t since Ht is 2 country 
nek wee Se, pgp ae ar ty may be allowed to aay a few 

words on gerne Bb pant tt the teport before the meeting. Tho first point 
in—and 1 think it entirely new one—that there fs only ene race of 
people in this island. We have been aceostomed to beliove that there were 
two different races ; a Malay tace in ihe lnterkor, andl a black race skirting the 
coasts, hits relation of the two fades would indued make the island an excaption 
to-nll matitiine cotntrles fn that quarter of the world. It appears, however 
frat the paper of Mr, Walluoe, that thers is iw in the interior an agricnitaral 
face, whose dwelling-places would gevin to be somewhat different in oomeirne— 
ting from the hints a! ofthe oly tribes: none tee ones oe bear the especial 
Sipae taper spa - Tt coe abe cies 
wi it yet ines Ds Sharad Tw 7ece<4eee Bde 
chia koe sl an ee grt the aeror—iy 0 natiecly exp 
sits rec teieie fee second point seems to me to be of some importance : 
jt ia that thin island ia mot favwuted with the clear tropical anniline which we. 
mightexpect, ‘The very height of the mountainsof New Guinea, which ln-some 
feria neat the const ‘attain an altitude off 0500 foct must, in a warm 
climate, apd in the midst of ow really steaming ocean, of necessity come 
taine; still more the amount of vegetation in praia wonderfol 
jaland, pigposrdt roi Say be midt of recessit cps let 
er cnarnin f i. if) © nt, however, to wh Wart | 
SR > _ irregularity Of chasms roti WW rk 

i think, ia very important to havigators. irreguiarity 1 twvt 

raged exjilain. cr Gules lew ied fone pats i Le i ae 

Tes ae ke OTCTy Wi u heating 

certain parts of the great itinctren, epee ati sagt) in the tetitrnl 
parte of Asia during cur eummer canteen ‘a atreain of kiv Four eooler and those 
southern latitudes to flow aver them, proticing the south-west monsoon 5 and 
the north-eest menseon ia attracted in the same. way by the great heating of 
Kortthern Afries itt the contrary smmeon > consequently, these eastern ialanils, 
siete pt nagee Daag be considered as lying om the ontekirts of the son 
soma, and the aleenon of ervat continents anvand them will sooount for the 
pohator irremallasity roof thaly periodical winds. ‘The intnenon of the meneame by 
this different og of grat continents is no Rauclie posreitil scene Ea 
Sit ci Wate re ak all Thin, tebe 
will pret Mit mccain irhaer vat iota sees aa T sab 


tainly av, pcp ‘aand other uss tec er 
Sela coon cational tata tap acai tela Ui 
wouth~weat, callod "Prince Frederick Inland,” and the main land, ‘T 
were Also the first discoverers ct the “Geen 1 tay, eS ae 
ink,” or“ Vellow Vinebes’ May." 
renin thet uaa been ivan to it eine In The Dutel claim 
tha iad up tothe meridian of 141% aed aver thee ne from thn 
dominions in Dmteh Enilia that the principal trade is ostried on in thee _ 
And ae-we-owe to ther sltnest all we kaiow abort ihia ielend, it 





lel 


if 
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seems but fair that they should obtain the omit and also the profit (if them 

be a profit, which T mach doubt) of its 
Ma. eo gh aS shonld like to say a fow words in mupily to the gentleman 
who has: just spoken. Gre tt fuiel va that thery are two distinet 
classes of moneiens, ‘The south-aast tnotecan and the north-west {DOnKOON, 
which blow to the sonth of the equatar, are totally different from the monsondss 
avith which we are on nba oorainaa hitaely, & she terth-rat of monsoon of 
the winter solatice, and the sonth-wist or monseon of the atmimer enletior, 
The first: are the: pau that prevail in New Gaines, and J believe that thay 
are purtectly Berni ia 10 el mah are at all that have heerd of, any 
eaore than in # which prevail north of ‘the etinter. With prepect to ain 
ira peop inhabiting New Guinea, TD hove never heard of then of of 

kind of agricultum beyond the Si ee I by Mr. Wallace 1 
believe no ngriclara people. to exist {lla id that iis tntiabttomts 
thy it are rank barbarlang ated sa’ ote Jp ae red sniiat ait mth free 
that New Guinea ts the only luland inhabited by neg “rr are frabthor pins 
pares “eclaae fnhabited by thie rca, New » is 

fnkalited bis robust race of merroes ; Nem ieland f iS footed 
bed thee Wi With respect to the discoveries of the Dutch, 7 onghit. to caper 
that they have in revtnd tines medi very coneitdemble ones, The original 
of New Gaines, however, were not the Duteh: the Islas! waa dis 

coberd neatly 100 veare before the spranet so Lind ever a eae appearance in 
Todia, abe orice rai were tho | rine jesse very corsdidersble 
portion OF the tlandeae after then dlecovernd by borgir eral iheetriqns 
ingle ei Desire. The more modern discoverers are certainly the Duteh : 
they tonde three distinct rovages to that country, "They discovered Prime 
Vrlirick Ieland, whic had Oy tea a Gar ia nk Their 
first + wit made, | this, in 3 leat in 1635, when 
attempted to form a sttlcnment; but the foun the shape replay 

rude, and so ateribi, that; wer gine five ap the awit ith 

tto theirclaim te half the island, t dre perfectly welcome toovrery 
rie Wit. No Englishman would diijpote it with them or think of forming a 
axtticment bia lasd so wngmotiietn 2 wich. the Dutoh wall and therefore J 
Wish them sifo away feck New Guinea. 

Ma. ‘I’. Sansvens—The discission haring been directed to Now Guinea at 
tia J think allusion should be rade to the rédent disbuvery on this island of 
the reat river Nechimaen or Ambernol entering the mea by an fammense deltojd 
ment om the north-oast-of Geelvink Day, nor in «peaking of recent disereories 
ought we to foreet the shure the K Knesliah have hil in them towanla the south. 
fast, Wherd mounting, rising in pone cases mow then 15,00X) feet ahove the 
sit, have bean montired in altitude by cur own inthe! enrcr 

le: y bo added that the north coast of New Guinea was not Tong since 
exninita Sir Fibwant Beloher, in HM, Siemerranwy, anid the Preeent 
Crater of 1 Sochety, Mr. Gouge, was io weak of the obserratory, The 
proximity of ‘Rew Gules to Northern Austral seg ar the wxtemdon of ihe 
Atistalion evttlemenia in that rime palpi epi Bese alinded to naa probable 
revneaeesh prema Ae sali oe Interior of New Cutt 
‘The Paxatnert. Sell pyre sia cote oC thnks to Mr. Wallace for his very: 
intereating Paper, woah be a a that TL think the glimpee whieh we have 
had of ee cecotck hy and nataral features of New Guinea must loaveanim- 
Iesaion upon our minis that it in very’ desirable to have more information by 
that inland: antl T verture te ex & hope thas Mr. Wallace 
Will:cenew. his explorations in ar te oe to favour ta at 
some falure period with further tnformum flea senpceiingt te 
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The second Paper read wasa— 


2. Remetrke on Portugues Journeys in Central Afrog. By Jaume 
Macgveny, Eay., F.1055, 


Sitva Ponro is 4 Porttiguese trader, who has written an account of 
three journeys that he undertook in Southern and Central Africa, 
starting from Genguels, In the firet he reached Castange, in his 
mecrnel a, sreeretbed RIE Siatioes, ped te by eed Da, copee te? 
entire continent on a parallel to the north of Livingstone's 

He emerged at Mozambique, having journeyed i in the comipltssy of 
some Zanzibar Aral traders, who had themselves previonaly crossed 
the continent, and were then returning homeward. He was on the 
road from June, 1853, to November, 1854, of which time he anployed 
190 days in actual frevel, 

Silva Porto's itinerary is little more than a statement of doys’ 
marches ond of their direetions, recorded very roughly, together with 
a mention of the rivers he crossed and an estimate of their breadth. 
From these materials, and from an. occasional similarity of names, 
Mr. Macqneen endeavours to bring Silva Porto’s geographical facts 
into comparison with those of Livingstone and othor travellers, and 
has exhibited the result in a diagram which accompanies the present 
paper. Without the aid of this diagram it is wholly impossible to 
do justice to Mr. Macqueen’s minute analysis, It will be published 
in the Journal of next year, together with his paper in full. 

With tho exception of three culminating points, Silva Porto’s 
route tally lay through fertile plains, subject to heavy ming, and 
out up with rivers in many places. 

At the close of his paper Mr, Maoqueen makes the {allowing 
Tromarks on thy commercial valiue of South Contral Africa -— 


“In pst oe @ general eorvey of Africa, it te at once evident and undeniable 
that the Portugues poescsions or dominions in South Affies ar the moat 
valuable ard test important and eseful portion of that vast aml hitherto neg- 

lected continent, Expanding along the East Coast 1000 geographical railes 

am) along the West Comst TH), they command the entomece into every part 
the interior, well known to be comparatively wealiby ond all fertile, capuble 
wef een wri ut? article of |, tural produce that is known in the 
8 er claim also to roost of the Interior is preferable and 
rll known, More than ote river, expecially tne Zainbesi, opens ip te sate 
Histance a communication with more remote countries ip The ay cae fe 

aise Sai soap plnoen vey popslone, task vheee: are generally engaged in 
i Portugal wos cr 








inter) ware. ‘The. greatest ine ever befel Por 
ith Anion tf her -atsentians dicen A fiien tu the Brasila, ond the removing of 
soc toultitndes of ber population from ihe former io the latter. In Africa 
ital f her population oan be lest and toost yrofitalbly <p anal that atu 
= lary ea Ae lp hangin raise her to th, tn toneo, 
civilization, so ox to become weeftil to lierself ond to the rest of the world, 
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The ablest Portugnnse atatestet wow clearly amberstand thin irath, «md their 

exertions will shortly prodnce in Southern Africa an griut a revelation in: the 
commerce of the workl as the dhewvery of the Cape of Goad Hope did span 
after it wae made," | 


The Paeamees.—!| wea great African explorer bere, Captain Enron, and ask 
him if be has any observations to make upon this part of Central Africa ? 
Uarram Torres, ¥.0.0,¢.—3y ei perichot of Contral Afrion is more in ithe 
eastern than in the western country. Porkapasame litth aeeoontof the Atmbs, 
tu wh Mr, Maeqmecn hae just alluded, may be Farualiten especially as Diy, 
Livingatone wet them in ihe very entre of the African continent, They left 
Hanelbor about 1342, and travellel over the Voyemwesl cuuntry. They cnscd 
the Tonganyike Lake, vit Ujijt, and from that poiut they went to tle sonth- 
wealern country ot Manmgu; there they full ino trouble in coteeyumnce of a 
blood fend with the people, ‘Their boats wer burned, and they find them 
4 Repeat Take hoe aes — sual —— ee ra that cried 
ainyike Leake ‘They were compelled to go an from Mar iT Bermin te 
* pot aid, ae Wella T roniember, Dr. Livingutone met one or seve of tices 
at Linvanti, 
Ma. Macgtes stated this was not the party of Arabs to which he hud alladed, 
Carrac Berros.—! undersijol Mr, Macqueen to allnds to the party of 
Arake who crogaed over from “anxitar | left Zanaitar in Febenary loot, seul 
Mr. Mscsheee sald it wae another party, | a 
Carri Buurrox,—Mr_ Macqueen scene to alhile to sume other party, tnt 
T have cever Leurd of reer tho Arabe whe left in d6¢2.' Atiuther point 
Whith strikes ton in Mr. Macynmen’s socount la thi imenenae lenvth of fhe 
Tofoles—i1} geographical miles in. Central Afrim. 1 believe that hitherte 
auch marching in the country lu which T have been i quite unknown 5 16 
satiate miles, of about geographical, rectilinear miles, would bo o high 
The Prestnest.—t om sure we are mich indebted to Mr, Macqueen for hile 
Paper, and particularty for that asamp aid romarkatile sketch with which 





Africa, and especially of the character of ita rivers, The whole suhjret in one 

which has occupied the attention of thie Soclvty and. af the tibiic so very 

Burton aod Speke, that we are alwoys clud ty receive any aubtition to our etotk 

of knowledge. The history of the joarney of these Portuguese Anile from ond 

cosstof Africa to the other la full of foterset, andl IT how ye doubt that, when. 
the Paper is pritited tn fill, we whall tind that many pointe of imnportanon have 

tmvoldably been omitted this evening. Mr. Macqiines will fh ly undoratatss 

that it is iinpomclilt tu trad the entire Paper ihie evening. 





The third Papor-read. was— ) 
8. Noteran the feland of St. Helena; te accompany his nee Atay of fiat 
fond, Boy Mart Exwoxt Patwen, tas, F004. 
Qarram Tavaen’s map of St. Helena was executed during « rexiddenes 
of nearly six years on that island. Th is ahortly to be pithlished, on 
the rednced scule of p-3,,5, by thw Topographical Department of the 
War Office, The present paper is a concise memot of the history 
vou. U1. 265 
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and of the present condition of the iklind,—its geology, fauna, and 
wlativtios,—and may be considered os an actompuniment to the mpp. 

Be rowarks,—* SL Helona lies in the strengih of the ae trade 
wind, and is usually sighted by ahije at a distance of 20 leagues, 
rising like a linge fortress from the bosom of the ocean, It is: sur- 
rooniled by a wall of precipitous cliffs from 1000 to 1800 feet if 
height, intersected by chasms, serving as an outlet for the water- 
courses of the islund, and terminating in email coves more or leas 
exposed to the fary of the waves. There are no less than twenty- 
three of these openings around the coast; but landing is almost 
impracticable except im the north-western or leeward. side, and at 
Prosperous nnd Sandy Bays to windward, and even then only in 
favourable weather, ‘The most singular phenomenon connected 
with this part of the ocoan is the setting in of very heavy con- 
tinuons «swells, called ' Rollers,” from the x.s.w., particularly 
during the month of Febrnary, when the waves burst on the Ioo- 
want shore with astonishing grandeur and impetuosity, Duonng 
their continuance landing is extremely dangerous, and can only be 
effected by watching the intervals between the swells. In Fobruary 
1846, thirteen vessels moored at half a mile from the shore were 
totally wrecked, and the wharves and batteries suffered considernble 
damage. No astisfactory solution appears to be given far this phe- 
mmm ; and the suggestion by Colonel Smythe, jia., rua, that 
sinitliandous observations should he carried on during the period of 
* Rollers * at Ascension, Tristan d'Acunhn, and St Helena, appears: 
to offer the most practical anothod of arriving at anything like an 
explanation of the cause." 

The tain-fall of the island fs about 27 inches Its temperature 
Varies atoorling to the altitude. and uxpomnre of the Incality. At 
High Knoll, 1900 feet above the sen, it is from 65° to 70? Fahr, ; at 
Lajider Hill, §00 feet, 70° to 80°: and in James Town, 75° to 85°. 

Statics, 1957.— Acreage, $0,050; af which, uncultivated, 22,160; 
pasture, 7652; Crops, 482, 

Live Stock—Cattlo, 1625; sheep, 4250; horses, 250; outs, 670. 

Inhabitants.— Males, 2073; females, 2517, Total, 5400, 

Wiagiee<— Royentes: 19,5971 ; expenditure, 16,0701 

The Passinest.—If no eebileniay: wished to egy 


paper, worl Base te: having & rote of thanks to Male Pulser, what tha the 
) noder fcape hia map. was tade. Major 
qiartenod in St, Helena, urd] be iuade that survey himechl asa icin oe nf Leow 
Sa FS ane Sevens of ie sultry: Wigerioas, er seceetaines, Laie 
sure yu nite trowllly vole thovilce. meraly inv letr- 
oop Mia gla lem fark eh 
@ valu 
the work at lerus, = ae 
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The fourth Paper read was— 
4. Tracely in Sinwi acid Vambatia. By 1,0, Kino, Fs), . 


Al. Krxa's Paper ig accompanied by a map, and contains the result 
of u year’s travel throngh the hitherto imperfectly known lands of 
“Eastern Siam and the modern remnant of the old kingdom of 
Cambodia. He travelled from Bankok to the Bang-ta-kong river: 
byacanil, This isa line of ronte in extensive use by travellers, 
who would otherwise huve to skirt the rocky and mountninots comet, 
it passes throogh uo flit alluvial country, entirely covered with rico 
fields, and swarming with musquitoes, The Bang-ta-kong river was 
then ascended : it is about 40 yards broad and winding, and there 
is w broken strip of cultivation on either bank. while large tricte of 
good land are allowed to remain waste. Tho Siamvsy live intro- 
duced some coolie labour, though they are wverse to Tis genoa) 

A military road was constructed, twenty years ago, from this 
river to the Tasawai. Its bridges are now broken down, and the 
road isa mare wreck; nevertheless it iy the only existing route 
torces the country, und Mr. King travelled by it. All travellers in 
Esstorn Stim use elephants: these beasts are in general einployment 
as far as Cochin China, and are remarkably Cheap, A full grove 
one costs only from 60 to 70 dollars. But olephant riding in Siam 
is very tedifus. The roads are almost impassatile by Huds in 
the wet season, are parched with drought during tha dry; 
while the animals become sick and footsore if pushed beyond twenty 
miles « day. | | 

No trace waa found of the anciont capital of Cambodin, oxce pling 
only its temple, with ita inemens: quadrangle. Ut stands Sur- 
rounded by jungla, und tx still considered u sbrine: a few Ruddhist 
priesta live there. Mr King extended hia travels to within the 
frontiers of Cochin China, having visited uo Roman Catholic mission 
establishment on the Oodoong river, | 

He considers there is little new or strange in tho fluine or in the 
mineral prodnco of Eastern Siam. Wild animala are far from 
numervus. The pest of inseets and other creatures seems almost 
nnotiiurable; the worst of themall being the ground leeches. which 
fhsten greedily on men and aniquls, and make sleeping in the opan 
_ ‘The Marspert.—This, gentlemen, an yon ore aware, ls the list qsetinue of 
ile present session. Before we part, | would make one oluervation, Ti 
beantif! room in which we ar: now xtemblod haa heen Terri to tom bye die 
kithiieds of the University of Lado util the Royal fwciety. Dam anre you 

25893 
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welik erally agree with rene thot tee mre rrinicls Tidiehites) to tleeaae'Feowl lee fo peti 
allowed nato meet here. The Connell of thin Society have thie day agro 
ote teu nat aye terry ate ree Liwtititioma ho pa tee be cry tacriny lie tree 
of this tog —Unat ia, if tie buibding doef should be permitted to nemain in 
eaten, We hear comms that lt will pot—ruimeeitrs which, upenpubli¢ 
grooms, x well ae in regent to the interests of this Society, Liraat may bot 
bd toc, While we fool grateful to the Roval Society aul to ihe University 
of London, Caco pore. 1 shall be only expressing tho feelings of the Sockets 
mt larce, HT itlatee di tie hope that this may not be the Inet oocasiid upon 
which the Rowal (Geesraphilcal Rociuty tay maaemble herr. 
Sin RqpearcKk Muwonmex.—felore the meeting adjourns, allow. me to call 
ite attention for ane mneruent to some beautiful photographic shetches thet are 
now laid mpon the table. On the occanion of the leet Aniiversary it. weeny 
duty to notice the tuerite of these datinguished explonens of the distant parte 
of Asia, tho brothers Soblagintwwit, one of when, Adoljiw, hos anfortunately 
fallen a victima to Kis geal, ‘The other brothers, Hermann aud Holbert, after 
their vyarions exploits, have oow placed before ua a number of iluetmtions 
whieh they have prepared. These are chromo-lithograph sketches of these 
very elevated monuntaina of the Himalayan mange which those geuthemen.ex- 
ffl that su of tay fend, Me Herman Sclagheewels, a presen fh 
: nt one my (Mends, dit, Henan Schlacintweit, irtemcnt: 
the Ttherty of requesting that he be permitted sepa or two observations 
to the meeting tn explanstion of these shetches, 

_ ain. H. Semtactetwurt.—One of these drawings on the table representa 
Kanehinjinza, ove of the hichest inountuing (ithe Himndlayan range, whose 
altitude in 22,150 fret, and which ts:also intensiting from the great auilery of its 
pciogionl formatio to the hisher summitsof the Alpe. Ii js net trite granite, 
but mia schist and pmeiss; the trae granite is met within the Himilayas, 
bat it forms o narrow zone at the sonthern foot of the Bhutan Himiluyes, 
Another plate representa, in similar execution, Gaurisaukar, or Muont Everest, 
till now the highest known mountain on the globe, fwd by Bolunel Waugh 
to oxceal SH000 feet. T may mention ine few words the interesting significa 
tion of ite siative nome, the meaning of which very pearly colnelden with the 
tating of that whinh ia gives in the Bhutan to the hicheet of itt Hirmdlayan 
mimmite, Thdieliest to Chamalari. Tn the parse Gourisankar, Gauri i the 
nate Of & fernale deity, Riva's wife. In Chamalari Clin “Dida dled amen 
= agp the Sankar, ox well ae Lha, is the respective nameof Siva, in the 
Mutha name the word“ 71," meaning toomunialh, is added, which ia dneppedd 
in the Nepalese name. A third plat represents one of the largest groups of 
glarive we hare swt with on our fines, Ibis a glocler of the first oni: 
considerably longer than any of tho glaciers of ‘the Alps, nit tintereutiny: alan 
—pacit it ea the imag Le — bn: oe pan alan iberge Tis 
a Too gomter decromse than the elacion: do, generally epeakinys, fv the Ales 
In. the Alpe we hod oocasion to ueeaire a oreet Siaaes of glaciers with ror i 
-_ aieael distance iff begat phen t cba sinh mas apecitiod In 
ermal! secrrese—tliut. fa to may, the greater part of the Aluzun Anctine iabe-Socat 
constdimiily distant fromi those toraines which could be conkblervd gs ihe 
tarks of their qreninat extent ii the fecent periods of cacillations. Bat in the 
HimAlayas, there ia. not one glacier reaching Ha extretie merulne j ell of thet 
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ted which is 1200 feet deep, and which im consequence is much 
3 the spot which existed at the seme loeslity before ; tt also that, 
on peconirt of the formation: of the erosion, a current of heated air ia up 
ne through a foomel, which acta ost efretually tn reidtchug the sine ot the 
enh oe t apie i Sesilen uy th jaca dccueehoneee 
uot, which, we t ola ita exp ny ve eircom, u 
raterfalin al ‘a ede co 
Himilayas, where this want of waterfalle often has beets ruentinged 7 witht 
any ere 2 at explanation, ‘The opinion abont thin memarkahle want of 
watorfalla which we allow oursdves to prearnt Is this: The loteral rivers, 
during the rainy sexson, have such an ijtcrense of water that they act feces 
a6 nily as the large rivers do, sinoe at the samo time they’ re an 
iteeper descent, The quence is that ganersily the large and small rivers 
tnite at about the sane angio of inclination. Cousequently waterfalls which 
iy rr fined of which trons are yet soit, have bem entirely elimi 
ney ne, 
Avotber consequence Of the aremicn ts the gradual draitinge of fresh seater 
or their convendon ints eultwaterlakes, [tie very characteristic for ihn 
Himélayan, ami ity this: ithery differ exsettial} ine moat ther mountain 
= gop the work!, that b ¥ any fresh-water falion now ccour, Thi an] 
5 lakes of any consiarable exe which have Leen =r know) by oe 
tmchey, Cuprtatn (Cunningham, os well as thoee wo vii 
pe are al) salt aveeidl But the explanation we think we must at ars af 
thin phenorenot i differuet from the explanath formerly given. Sound have 
thought that a raising of the country iiwht have coused . 
Wo think that supposition mther improbabie, from the recent struta wound 
these salt-lakes being all horizontal, and the ontleta of these ealt lake Bhan. 
in a gtifferent direction fu teferunce to the herizun, If auy raising of 
conntry had efected the dminaze Of the salt Lakes, the effect would have bee 












a perfectly different one, acon Beem sey the outlet aff these takes had 
ln fereace tu the points of tha modification which ia nuwhere nwt 


The Tso mo Ri ri ated the Ts ma Gnalavi, a me ‘reat éalt Jakes of Rupoliie 
and Pankong, of which drawites ore gen to he a peal cxatnple 
of tere large lakes, bel about oq alte ih rently directed former 
outleta, and with quite horizontal | oa of dotritnia ond of watermarks alung 
thelr circumierugres, ‘Whe grarlial progress of the eresion of the valliye seme 
tons to bales the chia! aaise of the gradual triaformation of freahester 
lnkoee Into saltwater Lahes try Tikes, . 

Ky this jrogrsaivn excavation thousands of ty ttare miles, #till marked op 
fornuce lnken by the form of the sttiier, Lave been eanptlect, atid the biaptihomats 
fe hut the loca! evaporation could no tore keep hie eynilirions: with thee yere- 
cipitation; in canseyuenoo the lakes, of which vteni= retoalned wi on 
account of their greater depth, now gradually became more and more salt. 1 
combd add till i obiersations about the Yartons charncteristio ftaturrs af 
the phy geography of the tropical nod high last and glacal regions, which 
wake trivd to iy na wesent In our drawings, amounting, as the Catalctie pre 
sented shows, to 700+ bat | conclude with reece my apologies for baie 
already passed the hour allowed to diseuscicn 

Sie Ropemiox Moncnsos.—aA very great aubjoct whieh has heen broughie 
befire you by my friemd Mr, Hermann Schlagintwelt—one which wonld lead 
a inte the cmsideration of the phyates! eregriphy of the Himdlayan 


Karakorim chain, and nia! file lattor actus the Kinon Heese 

nt ner oly i yom, etn ts a, ay te 
my oO you trrpect 0 “ge FALLEN 7 
in Freripath orale dag ite obvichialy ttters of such nacnitube, . 
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Unt if we had bezun the eveni with them we sight have descanted upon 
ther for a sood bowr with piact-sntletactign Let moe, however, stato that the 
truthers Sehimintweit were lc to peers thew services the Bast by 
my illustrious friend the late Baron Hum bold. And hy eta ianecrnctoar 
lad aseeruted peaks of Ae rig eo ‘other persanil embed P| 
noule: thenrel ves ucrjuainted se grorsyengaintts with Tefervnine te the meomntain 
avaiem of that country hic were befory i ng to geogreyiliern, Lhe 
waa, therefore, felt that they wer rmpaclatly copetile o& ronlattotcing the exami- 
nation of the rmiee. 1 thin sii dl reneot tO thank them for bringing before 
us such hatha! features a9 are irelicated in the beantiful cabin ele ysthiar el 
and Tam wure that tho Geographical Society dora well in recognizing the 

if these (listingniihbed German exploters. 

_ The Paeemenr.—lt is too late ta enter hae aay Ce diseusiion. We are much 
indebted to Sir Haderiek Murchison for bringis these drawings mader your 
notice, aud our thanks ace eminently doe to thie} esere, Echlagintwett. 








ADDITIONAL NOTICES, 
1, Geognoatic Shetch of tha Western portion of Timor. By Dr. Savomoy 
Mituien. | 
Commuanieated by Joux Yuasa, Esq, tn, ros, ke 


dae Szterioe of the westera portion of Timor i very tountalnows, Comntless 


| variona size # from a cemtril elevated ride, 1 
laland In a northerly or Sretiasty dltecdise Their bebe are a, barnes th 


with and eamiy gravel from different es Of rochia. 
The dneipal mointalie of Timur's sane hale are of the older Neptuninn 
formation, #ystematioally grey waoke: group. 


pend 
rei The Sp grams laoestihie, forming fn Tt 7 
riety emo of them: rising 400%) to 1000 feet nbovo tho sea-level, 
onsite of & thick mass, with [lat “shelly motor, commeanty Bo 1 “bat 
sonetinim of a red colwur, and interventar! in all popes: with veins of whit 
caloareons & pecoevtasgily pri oe in quantities ao lunwe that the uriginl-sciaae almost dis- 


the mock aasutes « ailing aspect, Large 
or or ast, covered a with pointed, Phenbotdal rat cryatala af Hertha zs 


The hills and higher clove va 
higher clevations com of hae I 
dictingnahed, even ah a cottilerable divtunne | thelr. chusnoterietie treet 
from the test of the jalami, Their uutlines ate mostly: very angsnlar, ofes 

serruted, anid am ea exhildt pordltieo minal tusraeed tape, that Tise 


Ati 





Lin = eurcely 
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Mistinguishable paste, are irregular in site, varying from a line to infinitesimal 


ve. he ala late exhibits a homogeneous mass af wcaly- parti 
Ti color vation om ght gy tow dak Mack, “Ap dhe exon 
i ineree, Khe rock lees coheejon and 


Hy in the black variety inoreanes Wo sich au extent, that it | oy, which poo: 
Jab a tre drawing-1 he wo-termnd black chalk. - 
greywacke group at Tino the wincipal formation, and it really con- 

tributes ta the peculiur character o country, Including tine highest 

picunaion. ii etteie Acar elven to the Yay of Coepang, ina ne sterly. 
" direction, throagh the middle of the biland to almost oqual distances frown 

both sides of the sx-conet, and the forme as it wer the cor of tho omuntry 
to which the other furtations attoch theunsedee. The eee i 
rivers, a¢ well as those in the bela of which pieces of pore copper and copper 
ores aro found, hare their sources within Ie linsita, nd flaw through It for 

a considerable « 


At the soothern foot of the mountain Micomafio, near to the place whet 
broken thnongh a vast deposit, the eamdistove of the alere-nomed smonp 
send nal by serpentine. 

it le ates Of Oe rentlon andthe eat aioe 
= i r of Common ies, tm tice: 

sig salar pcs of Sain wren bb picces of stows are 

stl ft wll mae menne of a: ee ne cand nt 
oO jteies what Wo Saat) wit racine ¢ Ad Copper 
wi Kobparp, we thlak i trust be semintained that too. entisn parta-ot the 
land tinder Portugese woven parce more richly endowed than the 
western districian Ielonging to 4 the Netherlands, Alnont all 
dha ohibae, an) well ‘ee tects of tee aah wt, obinitable bk Kosrknes bed 
bronght clietiy by Chinese rrierabiasien’ So! clasivi fretn the Polomese conntries, 
Mines, however, Prowty aypenking, are nowhere to be fount: those nietalid 
an mostly obtained by washing from. the beds of rivers, and from other 
places, ont of a sandy or clayish soil, The value of the Timor gohi in oor 
radnly 20 to Fi) carats in fineness, Copper ofien o appeats ino (Te abate, 
tothers we have reece at: Hoepang, Portngness mire 

a pure piece of the welzbt of 2-08 kilorruiines, and of « like Jucm, 
similar ples Of pure copper were sean hy na there of d patina a tee 
fessor Reinwaardt makes mention further, in a report concerning the appear 
ance and the «quatity af the metal inthe sland of Tier in ‘the gorda 
here hy, tia Miniaiee Of 3 ia. wi: oe Delon of a very 











oF 


yarn: nearly 85 per cout, of pure retal, wh Skye 
Siete from) if’ y proper = ieshrcasal ith this aay derived thin 
Dutch territory, are mumeiter, eave this suvnanl, sinvle pleces of rirn 


"Our reports difer in, more than no respect ory considerably from {hime 

Ws, among whom Peron, for instance, thalhiaing that Tine 

a ind bbe for ite existence: to the slow hut cesailess labours of the coral 

insect; while Quoy, Goachichaud, Freyrinet, and other later travellera, 

ani alma to volcanic action. There aro ne voleanic mountains, sur 
traces of trae voleanie rocks find hy na, 

yuo K rata jn the @imait Samauw, ia composed of the greywacke: sand 


atone, anil mitt 
Pola Mcchuat Maadataeretaaetene 


—— * 
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2. Journey in Asia Minor. By M. 1. ne Tomaroure, Hon, 9.20.8. 
Cammnicated by Sim RL Mimcmrmys, Vises, dc. he. he, 


Samueus, Spt. 1h, 1655. 
Mr pean Sin Rowentce,—] am at last mtorned to Same, whenre | stato, 
four wouthe see in onler ty explore thoes tracts of Puntaa and Arminia which 
had not béen visite! we naturalist, My peeulinr object was to fll 
up these empty white patches tchich ate Very httmerone aml-more oF lee ex- 
tensive on the 
of Sameun, wae the trick between the tiver Ins (hodie Yexil Innuak) and 
the line which marke ihe gresd road from Tokat to Amesli, dol from the 
last city to Samenn.- After having explore) this tract, which | fonind full 
of lolty momiteing, the passage of which was rather difficult ot the end of 
May, 1 went to Nilcsar, bal ree the dls scape tehni fiat of Rtrabo, a 
lange affluent of the Iria) to Chibhana-Karahiaes, where Thad an opportunity 
otras very intresting ain ay ase whieh, UES Hey pare in. paint 
re wy articnlarly on w lirger seale, mizht provide Kuro 
Pepa peel alge pm Sty 
5 ie G ea 
ond thas of Thameant) ara full of this Satil’ iaikeek oh te 
frente. of ‘patches in the trachyie tery essily to he worked without apy oom- 
Pllcate! sabtermniona labora, 

Aa all the extensive country between Chabbang-Kambisear and tho ahore 
of the Mack Sea fe left blank on the map of Mr, Sener ane ws, tn Fact, 
until my present exploration, a trio term-incognita where the 
place arbitrarily the chain of the. Poryudres, mentioned. bry Stake. a be init 
wituated somewhere between Trapesunt mid Amisua (Samson); in oonse- 
eM J determined to march’ northward from Chahhana- iissar, arud to 

ths bi tachyie moana etwect 2000 and 10,000 feeb approateaaively 

ult nue Lwreeth To t inatiy 

had f cenied by rapid doch ued T shall he ape five 
troe altituilice ahs eeearnee hy I niewune are salpathia: 
From this giiv, the oT comutry of shurry-trea, which Lacuilue trans 
ported for the first in Eco I went to Tripotia (hulie Tirebolt), 
Whence J asconded the river Marchattchal (which “into the Tack Sen 
uear Tripotie) to Gumuchhans, and ‘on to the amuth to the town of 
Exzindjan (aillet eat te Ercinitian situated om the te, in onder to 
get an minterrap that classic river to the kt Sea, a section 
aisle ag gor rin A. to x., re having dpdiictaedbadhis ~olbiahdltee ge From, 
Eni anced ibe Hu hates to itn saree tar Rrseran im, After a atny 
of ten days iu the capital of Armenia, | iidertook the exploratinn of the laity 
and jarfectly unknown chain (at loast to geo eet amt xeolo- 
gists which borders to the soath the valley of the Eupl ctwrenti Wie 
iene of Kerzermm. and Ercindjan.. At any other time the enasg te Huser 
andiatalhe would lava bean lows Aiicalt thes: at the preeint- mianent, ate 
es of the Fly Bear eh which et ee atory Rurdiach tribes ant 
Ins  ensturn Lee ESE + : 
Turkish ove Government doey al ericond, or th ir mained Ptoasg oF : Ei 


| 

eins | r boldness, in @ short thins hae vale of he Ft of the Euphrates 

wil be ts ibn tarde f th sate perv Tangal ae EE 
eho Aan more than SOM) yearw sctre enophon, wh 

Glory ieee te ey 

ak eee yo denht that one of the reasons whieh favonr their 

te the increuiog Weeknes of the atch mun of the 

















heat maaps, “Thm firit, which I ic) with alinowt at tho doure . 
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Emperor Nicholas; ¢ man eo truly sick Indeed that, aponding to all 1 had 
ragsebineaiy of observing hiring ton Menge at a yr nan very soar hin Inet 
cera, nares of the galvanic sbill bo pretend nega soa lhe 
(heed tovdies:, etabonth y of this tosemnibate: te: ab, Lie [peseent Tombs 
nilother, which ered iteelf during the Inst year by the. gousnal lioldness 
hart only of the Ronte af Armenia, bub ales of t brothers and of the Arta 
eof Mesopotanis, Bagdad, &e. T have the strongest reason to bellowe that the 
Inilian insurrection produced an electric impression ispon the whole: of the 
Maliometan family; #0 that, if this insurrection had really succeeded, the 
ennseqtiences of this trinmph over Englan! would have been most 
to Christendom aml te the fubirs clrilization of the whole anette of Asia, 
fnsteud), thorefire, Haut catautrophe to the petty jupert 
of the affair of n’ nati, am and Lovictig st At) witk the eyes ol ues national 
Peay oul riv aye this impertant event from a higher and 
tit all ti taf pea We mitet nensssarily come to the conclusion 
I civil ean aay Saleem i ley omer ot a 


abi ait oft of the great difficulties which the Kurda opposed to my er pitet, oration 
of the large chains of Bingoliingh (literally, “mountain of thonwand 
1 waa, however, so fortumte a4 to in my eolerprise. Novertheless, I 
ivi very inech not bo hase been able is make the ititereeting researches you 
mitted ont to ron in Inet letter (six mothe age) at thie Touinent of ty 
ot at sic and the coatry of es en expe aed ger 
‘one Metin nt Mu on ge a wi 
very user M ater could have eek’ the a, : 
the d Hinect roml which mov from Erxerum th sldagh: be 
sroorling to my custean, | slways orci a atte aa toad, er ri or floding one 
anewone for my private amd oxeinsive nee. "Thereforo Litendod to turn 
towards Mush by descending from the Dudjukdawh, Cadets there 
wet no pomibility of crowing the country in that dimetion, for two Kuntish 
tribea were equal: thera, and waging one aiainel the other » most lilibiky 
war. Seo tkidhery should have been obliged ti tetum to the Hipgol 
in order to there the direct road to Mu Thin would have éntiwed mea 
a@ great los of time, atl, moreover, i wonld Have forced mn to crew foie 
thre a dango sot wheres before me T hed stil a hie tract of | 
mice, [ deecembed the torther decilvity of the 
ridkce bafky yikes which ra sputher boundary of the valley of Ruplinatin 
anf retard to Breil which two months ne Thad tesched when coming 
ite rile, From Freindjan 04 matwand, in erler to expldre 
Pa maparte coven ad tha tevae leat (oli x a dnoe tat or on that 
of Mr. Kinpert will show you, i# equally o porfeotiy unknown 1 De one, 
win, Thad the onempeoted pleastre to meet large partied of my hd friends 
the Kunla Their presence ie by no poems calenlated to facilitate scientifie 
exjilorntions, and axplains tho mason why a omniry situated ‘not w for 
from. the town of which le au frequently and en really vniad by 
European travellers, should mary romaine! G1] now alot ently auk oti 
The valley where the Tre hes tts sources, wel) which this river crosses from &. 
tow, lou of the room pictnresran anu Fortier ee ee 
beautiful foreate of the rare species of Quercus » oovevizess larce = itt ~4 


villages,” by ir, every (poflering ‘rodre: 
lees from the iopredationn of the Kunls) "The valley fs urvbererl ony heath 
Miles hy lofty trohytie tountalns, crorpt certain tracts where the doelivitlas 
of those ridges are coverol by large munsses of Himestone charged with neni 
rrnlites (generally Hiratitied, andl having the strate teore of Ives disturbed), 1 
followeil the Tra ta Toknt; altbé having esornined the tuine of tlhe coluliengecl 
Canueae Pouthes (nee the iilserable villige Gunek), anil then procented ty 
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Amaxia to Famain, Now, for the first thee in four months, 7am comfortably 
petilod nuder a roof (till thie tmoment my ep tte sro bonse), for 1 am 
in the Konse of the hi Consul, my old frieod, whow: howpitality 1 waa 
accustomed to enjoy during ‘chen tatr vonca L vamat thronzh Asia Minot. | 
had the pleasure to find at Samer all the yes boxes (no lees then: 
fourteen, full of minerals, plants, 425) which P had sent from diferent penta 
of the cotmtrice T lad crossed, aod Tm how decupied it soveatigating aide 
pacting iy? thee gloriote troy painiully conquered oar a my aly 
expedition. As ®0on a0 this business is finished, om] my treesures 
embarked for Marseilles, [will remount toy berse, in order gt Zhipmapchae 
stantinopla, following all the siete of the rie Thengh. this journey will 
Pequire a ride of at least teuuty-tive dave, 1 consider it quite a yurtl de 
saint compared with my rambles through the inhospitable countries 1 have 


Beliove ne, my dear fiend, ywars meat faithfully, 
' FE. me Tommarcuer, 


S. Sudden Mise of the Sea'at Tfelignlond. By Dr. E: Hanatsex, on. 
Communicated by Sta Ronmice | Momommes, bo. ke, dc, 


Heligolamd, June Lath, 1853- 

Requesten the Governor, Mn Pattinem, tian of a 
Seinboia thie Gado Ir the islood of Lichioalueel i im lat, BAe 14ir 5., Coe: 
T° 53" wl Gisoetins on the 6th of Pune, 

At 4°20-r.a. of the above dato, chuirin ‘the finest anil mieiiagaege SG. yher rg 
ao choles eky and the warnest the thenmmometer at “, With a 
adliglis bresaes roca the: ecacw, the ea around this beland in the short thio of 
one sptarter of a ininite rose G feet, remaining alent 3 minutes af thiv elera- 
tion, and during 10 minutes receded gmilually to its fonoer level; no noise or 

ation gust of wind) accompanied thie plamomenui, nur wae As wave formed 
wht ti ‘hiend, al He renm this, the mendie talared sursel here 

¥ Htuate about am tah w 

the beach ras very gradually, the phenomenon took ploce. under somewhat 
different eiroumiatanes ; there the ees. did not rise in as mutestan) a ERLISTL Le 
but a lotge wave approschi seecis ihe te chars satin’ We tan ae ae 
if driven ry a galo, townrda rw shore, where breaking, it ran thie Viewed 
Aetance of 70 feut. This firet large ware waa follower Lig Chtie’ gular com, 
which movting each other in the course up and down the beach, created a wurf 
wich prnaially ce the refs of tock wor vary tong, evering theta vith 
foam in a manner ait is soon ooly during a eorm, 

Atebout | past 4 the wind changed to. the 4.e.. nd inoremend to i mre 
demio breeze till 6 o'clock, the time of high-w horizon became 

: a Sis the oupreselre Wiest towneds evening made a thumlerstorm very 


ea th 
BESS titel 8:50 rat. the phenomenon r-oocurred in a sindlar miner ae 
> it beth instances « wave af the tot G feet rolled {nan 
west to at wih at pi abd polse towards the island y hn both fnitances 
yl wave waa followed! ae tered for to o thes Gp art 
waves cou ps Shas we or (bree mintiten, ast es 
over tho far extending refs of rock, covers) them ei iy teens hoe write 














fate 


dee 


o fro hrecte from «mi, 
this, the water row about 4 Tet mt the cai nang pay retialiee! jap 
Pot eps ra ka tapapeiange at ech Tranter to ite former. joved 


In the couse of thé niislyt there wore no mpetitions of the phrnomency, but 
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from 11 pw. till 3 at. 9 modemie thomdirstorm tonk place, accompanied | 
sore Violent gnats of wind, bat little min, by 
Finglly, | have to remark that the barometer atood at 29° Band did not 
— any: fitteation during the phenomenon. The normative of 
ometon takine place on the afternoon have dwn tp from Trattoria li tar. 


wished Ys by pil tH aid ee ot wee Pop on the houcli, several of betes 
vere ex te cuietlern te 4 muddes, ioespecte) reine 
water ; bait of the repetition, mites the evening, 7 whe fortunate enough to be 


myself an evo-withess, 
i, Flanrsses, én. 





4. Journey from Origstar? to Delayin Bay, &e. By Ale. Coqut, 
Communicated by Thomas Bares, Psq., r.n.c.0 


Moreh 4, 1846.—T left Grigetadt with two waggones, cr y eonsiating of 
five white persona and three Kafire We passed af first th ited 


motintsinows country, with ttl or no game, and on the Lith beane ti the descent 
of the Drakensberg, which, running nearly farallol to the const, sfreiches from 
the som to an onknown distanoo ina nartherly dirwetion. ‘From the land 
there is no pereoptible xscent, lint the face toward the seca le excorting! atop 
mh esp thang: we commence! early, ihe day wae spent before we 
Tea 

We erossed a Gun river, time unkrwn, flowing ¥.¥.#. along the hase of the 
range, and the next day reached the icrnal, at the Kafir chief “ Mysule,” s 
intelligent-looking man, «bo for a comple of heifers supplied ay with “thins 
siden in persia them to point out a path which he sald was not iifested lis 


y teeter. 
We fale miro an old treck of the amigrant farmers » day farther, busad ces 
tira) to the right or sonih, cgi ar eee days ic Wo cian] 
peer, Rareble toning 








* Omaniint,” a. atrennt HM) yards 9 rising fu 

alngaahly ™ the worth-ust: ite cutrent, sere woe oll 
Sombers of canoes were plying on ite suriscs 
We now pasend throngh a hilly anil thickiy-wooded conntry, re aa which 
we hat te cot our way with the ase—in one place particularly for about five 
nillow without intermission, In four says wo omeset the second liourer of the 
2 orca Datta wba diiric ced acmeAtsmbe g ep at the sme 
another river fivwy into it from the northward, and tha three ten 
ae setae empty their waters inte Delagoe Bay wider the name of the 
ich ie not, ae Captain: Horie supposed, the Limp ao fs any 
rece Ap cither with that or with the E eplant Kiver. The trv ver ot 
was very probably the junction af these three. Ane abun bw 
Katire saught th the teetan) Or fly, ond} ee th ginkjem linul evidinity fi fallen: ay 
finding we a pale pursue, we Jrishedt Mt ag apenlily as possihile t6 gave onr 
cattle from ite dinlly ating: country becrine now more opm, the Huts 
wore diversifled with clurps of trek and afer hills, and tenented by tops 
of clephants, oon of which we alot, and ptt tier bet findoes, lrg en ETLoos, 
vated gery other species of pane that in all peobehility taut never before 
a 
About the 27th we found a lari timber forest, with several hentitiful 

of clear water, ibe first we had geen fom Orizetadt. On tho Sat we le 
m the vicinity of Delagns Bay, somewhat to the southoard of the suttlerrend 
of Lasresian anjues, anil after creaming the Mattel, o stagnant muddy marsh, 
“fertwer, we reached thy settlernient on the 2nd of April and curt 
signin ne the beach opposite, 7 
iiage sed fort are situated on a sendy hillock, surrounded at spring 
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tithes by the aes. Sect leet ly calenlated for protection yaaa rican 
aml the village containe a SH) hin, inhiabined ly soli Ambs 
Crecloa from Crea, 


Wo wore well teieelta hap the 4th af April being the hirt uf Her Portu- 
(uese Majesty reat Poi sce the Governor ty aan review. The 
ivr natives of Delagea, commana! two Keropean officers: 
wore io tnlform, bet seemed to bare little notion of military movementes 
the Governor's home | awa mo showing the three rivers flowing fret 
the Drakens tsberg, then joining snd { uing: the Manive, navigable’ for 40 
julles from btw aon, being inarlerd frean 210-5 (uthuorus, 

| tind to obtain permisetoa to go up it ina boat: but the Governor seemed 
taeireriaiirarrieshis' then ba el cickiaie tecaiine tisk cischi wae tse 
oer ‘dvedtup. An E: Englishman, @ very skeloton of a man, came to the 

= hares a denavtie. wh with ‘ive: wiees like Hiansdt kad lot Oke 
since for Delagon, wera rar Pipi ge: Sy to vive wp their enna to the Giovern- 
ment. Hie companions died of the ferer, and be was slowly mequvering 
flations were allowed him by the Governor. 

On the Tth of April we started! dn our bomeward jourmey, taking the shorter 
and more tial road tothe esiwand of cor former route, (One of our orm hal 
already died from the sting of tho f erriMy ia grr eae lu eeven 
daye we reached the Kania Hiver, lout half onr.eaen om the read, atul 
the numsining twelve wert too woak stp w the an ape he next 
day three of our umber were sick, and the oxen inlibte to rise, We pitched 
ipa Ag eaebart mab iar mn lab prlcentg erin 





with a letter to Origeturlt for amcteteyoe, Jn twoilaya all the pana 
wil] as whites, Wiens See, Arcee myself; in six days one of the 
days, whey we were expes theta oh gaat we fe 


dnd was hurled, Tu 
fevnight back by the natives, W maid tue Kafr: Gad Ged om ibe weit Our 
altnation wae now truly te dirable or iuterproter wits dead. and | was obliged 
to tend the whole of tay belpless companions. "The carrasee of our oxen (all 
tuing now dead) lay round ie ether emitting an intoleralle stencli, whili 
reve howled rome! me by night and thousands of wultires hovered over us by 
ay, or 3 eat tp a upon ont tent after thoir loathecawe Fi eset wolves 
aan ¥ fn their feast, undisturbed iy our fechie efforts ty 
ave 0 We deapairod now of aver receiving assigtunce: yut another 
Rafir was despatches pest the letter, all did my beat to cheer my sinking 
bitaradom: Ina few days Cohus Boxman. died, nmi I became ik; bot oe the 
Bre Sea only violent wt aight, Fwaa still able, thoupl daily ennihag weaker, 
a ope sree ley day. In “rnp week 1 fom nt oceidhdase Helsineden 
it In hig waguen a corpee, bie san sleeping beside Tet erate} 
Poor fellow! ho onky morvived him ono day; and both wero 


is claw (Vat Krein) and 1 were now the only «urvivors. My 
sametk wae mpidly filing, Tho nufives could not understand our wanta, 
ml) were loo apathetic te tend ws in. our saflirimgs, (er tent bed fallen down 
arul We were not alibe stan mise it again, od emo: other eon eupeceded 
OE aad ai te carry mane of Wage 


oon, Saat 





Oh : Reuse eat 
Leneath: he. ala the whol at af tes fal night Me, teats raver mpokiy 
aftorward, calire curried ine nova ye obiik an lanier, vehen they it no 
down In-an parts Hat witham Dire subttarteal amy ty ye. het) pec of Hina 
and ten al cheek ba) bean dietriboted am raft bo onrry ts farther, 
With dlillicnliy thiery wero ot fomgth Soran eri to resume their Vavevhems, ated bia 
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half an hour browsht w to a Kafe kreal where, for ad of — hers 

arabe 1 obtained papers! to oncnpy mn old hut, ita oui 
foetiitaabi: fe olitaining o dre oml sloltered spot arherin ‘to The ic 
afternean Mr. Mola ccaso! to breathe, and in the evening re log-oxpectes 
helparrived, Two yonng Boor, nilatives of one of my deceased don 
brought oxen from (ri: stadt, and the next Taam: hronghit one of the w 
dtom the Kamati River, leavins the other in charge of a Kafir chief, 
ich eshte pyc ie my father-in-law to the earth ane moti yet 

t, which we reached ii) the hesinning of May. 7 wai thesi 

he toe , stand, or sit, having lived for twenty days apeti sugar and 
Water Alone, 

In the conrse of tere men the Divine blessing open. a naturally goed 
constitution, | was able tn mall jf we aasibianien) Anh di without having Bernd 
pone any regular course Of medicines but it was dee faba Lefore | fully 
reenveteel (rom my illness. My experience will doter me from ever Ht 
Dulagim again, aml | teost that thie oorrative will have the effect of daar 


olhers, 





5, Alutract of Notes on the Limpopo. By Da, W. Waxy mat, 


Te. Way states the reall of | tities made at Aout Dane Berg, abqut tha 
huwer conree ing the pe This village is the omporiam of a oosidernble 
commcrod, ati ia alee a kind of Alsatian fir refugees finmithe laws of the Cape 
Volontew and the adjoining territories, There am many inhabitants who hare 
tmeane of obtaining peck hess oypzen knwwlelge of distant loealiticn, We, Way's 
cudlusiona are bua ny jee thu ipa given by one ef thea men, com 
lined with that of two traders From ‘Delngna Hay: they are to the 
effort that the Limpopo teaches fies the sea ot a point mitway between Delaon 
Tay and Inhambane, antl is there called the: Berke” Jie position Cort en; witicle 
with tha! marked Inhampers on the mape—F, G, 


6, On Chinaz Notice: of their own Great Rivers. By Joeurn 





Enaiss, Esq. 
Seaeeetirigatel by Dex Myokities: tc Momenign, Ae Pe a. 
‘Vas Chines: inve accounts in their books of tho Thar havn ooourrt 
in thelr yreat tivwre for manv aves luck, They hove ln modern tines nade 





minute mesarobes into the topography of ancient China La illustrate thin books 
‘fir Bepuiry i stinen The site of old cities anil the old hocndarew of 
kinghara and pv shes with altemtions In the conree of "Hau have all hoon 
carcfally in foe the: better vgedtymevrn af ie eee 
Phe alluvial p rs vehi Shanghiae aul Suchow are witnated Deda pape 
in bi hy native scholars awan oxtensive delta, trough which the ¥ 
faccuerly poured ite watery by three mouths to the sea. Chem mak 
was at angebow, the yp pent in ul jpitaece Another arm of the 
fiver, passing through the ku, nba alone the Wosmge-keang 
from Suchdaw toy: Sierehine and Jo Hb wa at Wiemg. The third ma 
blentical with the present einige The old Wusaug river, thist ‘omy 
lal from Sockew to Shanghas, ta ndetinenapind shallow and narrow in 


acral Tt waa formerly a leer of mach gree gui Linades than of f 
Feeie: ch of the carrying trate in hots betwen So ow are Sian, ee 
dona by the wang-pai river; wtisans that passes the olty'of Shanghie (rept 


the scutls, -snd hmmedtintely aftereanie enters the Wrong fiver. Before 
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euling north to Shangher the Hwang-pe river hie an easterly oon conn, ane it 
prs Segond the waiecthicase eaters of eho Taabe with which It ta com 
nectel by uther atreanss ot by dikes, Go the som, Changes ta the water 
Chanuela in this delta hove been stulied hy native scholars, not only. for the 
Hustration of anclent topography, bul Jor the amsiaience of goverment 
officers in. regulating the aymom al embankinenia aancl ool generally 
in comy the physics! features of the country, 1 hive nu oppory, 
tunity, while in Engtand af teferring to such geen Wires ee woth mark 
out | he corsa taken by the awo broches of the Yauz- befor 
teaching the Tachn and Hangehow, ‘There bea rain paige broek water and 
nt constructed along the north ooast of echow Bay nearly to 
Shanighas to to. pond cat tle sei. No streams are sites: to enter ihe ocean 
i aaa nit, hegate i ay waar tide would. fone Lite oy ay 
nietls i whieh they flowed, to the injury-of the tich plain be 
All the waters of thin district enter ie; aca ultimately hy the Yang-tee-ke 
Whose vast tilnutne of water exudes @ fresh-water tide to flow into all ite tr- 
en, even thew nearest the sea. If the communication between the 
Pay and the Yang-ie-keang bal hewn allowed ta remain, the acti- 
calla of that rich district would have been affected. by the intrusion of sea 
water. To prevent this wos the object of the system of ruben kuietrte, which 
ie 8 saa, the river ond the country adjoining it to their present state, 
channel of the Yellow Eiver, or Hwang-ho, which) hea hort sd 
+ waa formerly the bed of aoobher river, the Hweil, flowing by Ps 
ssi bar into, the sea, between the Yang tet and the Hwana-bo. ‘Tbs latter 
fiver has always been sccustomedl to change ite embonchnre cueo in two oF 
thites centuri¢s, In rectly seeking a path to the sea i a more northerly 
latitude, |t has been making au effort to return ty its original course, [have 
meen, in = critical work-on the Yu-kung, five or ix Ayan eal the 
path pureed by the fiver al aa many epochs from fhe Hon 
with the Christian era, nil the present time, Sometimes it p | Peale 
to the north of Shantung at ober times tio the south oF it, “The 
ection of the Shoo-king (Boak P(Bouk of | History) called VYu-kung consists of im 
geographical let ny: of Chee in the time of the Emperor Yu, It dutalls 
What waa done by that famous toler, about two thousqud years before | Christ, 
in rentoring Hw couutry to a ‘condition Gt for mericulture ufter a lueal 
In this renathable Fragment the nates ane extremely antique, atl thery is 
foom for moh rescarch in discovering thw localities of ancient townd ond the 
former cuures of the rivers, Many works hare been published on thie abject; 
for example, thes eles referred. to 
The moet remarkable feature fr thes Shoo-king iq the scientific chametor of 
ite commencing chapters, It ia.a book mode up of fragments written in Wit. 
ferant periods, Tie principal divialons are the respective listers of the five 
. Tang, Yu, Hoa, Shang, ond Chow. The most important portions 
Sy une iny hak oh Tans - Containins the eerly (hives astroaany, mld the 
cotnmencement of thin history-of the Hea dynnaty, viz, Yo-kunz, the very 
alanis ean on Chinese enarenhy Jost reformed Lo, 
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! pte 7 y are tobe abtained with elisha A aed a rset, 

ota ome esi heen ar a Je i therere tote that 
» Rakin wil ne rh if on retutn to (hie, forward earl . I 

Sockets ibe soli at bis Wart aged lament wea ch —— 
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7. Accmnt of a Vint to the King of Bur Sin, 64 miles to the North of the 
Ganka. By Col. Leue Savin O'Connor, om, Fass, 


Communicated by the Comoxtan Orrice 


Gorerummnt Home, Bathurst, Chali, 24th Jusuary, 18, 
"Bin —1 have the honour to trunernit.« pats of atnity au! ootpmetoe entered 
tata: by me with “tocurie Chills.” King of * Gur Sin,” at his Mujosty's 


The 23nd of December ppxmal messengers arrived at Bothoret hearing a 
letter from the King of Hr Siu” and a request that I would tet hin as 
noe “where he 

1 atranced to leave in a Majetty’s colonial steamer Doerr the ard of 
January, essai (adie pnb sie ae nr nao hragpier eager of 
Jamnboot's itd ® to tarry until the fard instant, when I to 

cal, eituated @£ miles north of Rathorst, and about 20 seuth of Garde. 

A deep shallow bay intents the const from the Red Bank (fital to so 
many ) to Jul, Which cumet be approwchil nearer thin 3 niiles by 
a drawing more than 8 feet of water. 

ianitar_sessons of the: yer, wil whet, the sleet blown em alae, 
the fearful rollers aml « heavy sorf render Ce none emburkinu: 
nipowibile, and any uniuoky craft once embayed becomes a wreck, which. the 
ceases pl neat tho cargo, break Wp the vuse!, even to ithe. last 
copper bolt, nay the crew inta the interior, no matter of what 
rt sop Dring td 

In. Jannary, ABSS, Cepek Bssron, of the United States dloop of war 
Jermytown, Visited me at Bathurst, having been at Jeal la demaed neatitution 
of an American ship which bad been wrecked and thus stimmarily treated: but 
aa lie ee iv eon A pretty demi!" the king akh chief sali; 
“God had sent Uuem the-vessel and cane; tho wliite people werd int orne 
abort distance, an, being useless, would be viven up to thele emnt 

Ua Barron's vinw. wae oomect; you might land an urmy at Juul, 
and, unless the natives chose to acowle bo your request, “all oranetyale 
would be (utile, rg hae tri only to -withiraw to the desert; ‘anid leave 
climate, fatigue, and itrought to combat for them. 

T thirefore deere it a very desimble object to meet half-way the king's 


IT 5 truly between Sin and Ganbia, ta decrinw and yy 
veascla ipetivios wasted ois hie-atinee aml [ hove tial the svtisfacthm off 
being the first English, if bot European Governor, whoever visited this wild 
and singular pooplo; but, what ia of far more importance to thé cause of 
buriunity and civilization, accarmplishel every object | deaired in skies the 
treaty. 

Sir anchored off Joal on the vrening of the 2ist instunt,  ¢ ched 
Pg i Syeawocnelirsie my own interpmter, aml Mazar, the chief of the 
Garnbia Maliorustans, and & uative of Bur Sin, to pay ty respects 1o-the king, 
wii) retumied his “ compliments anil ihenka for my visit, lie having stood ‘on 
the heaoli five weeks to receive mo, and that t tires nanoes wonkd be with ine de 
the murning for my people.” 

T lamled on tho 22nd at 10 o'clock, wecompanied rll Fenton, oene 
Chief Justice; Mr, Chown, a Dathurat merchant; Lieuleuant (Shans 
and 14 men of the 2nd aod Srd West India regiments o# 9 cuard, more | 
dia wa freak neceeslty, 

shelving shore af Tocks anf thick fetid nud covered with seaweed 
trenils inw The strand waa oyvered with tuitives of ull apes, perfietly 








oa 
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satoniviinl at our appeannoe, but quict an} orderly; octtaity liemdnien meelved 
ayes seee sraany smiraey ail Mel hia sea be ‘Joab. 
word “be war not yet dressed—he did not expect thie Bo. 
AR ler sume delay his Majesty come with drumd, sineing hetie fen pro- 
Or te power, auvl surrounded Pas A ance Nntap bedy of followers armed 
with Prenoh and Britis, tiside psi gm ore; @ large circle of denaly- 
packed natives sat on the ialever commetocd, . 
Bucarhe Chillas is not nae than 22 years of ave, (nly 6 foot 4 pres cie 
rd eri athletic mie in ae Gey Tan y osiiriaunp orn Ling ii ree 
for hiseasll snide te ait bem tio big hewstroen, aul « iw 
clonrnes* sm] agnteness the several claus of the propumel treaty. 
reinatkend, “ the tisit ebject was to bate traders traders accredited from me ‘to hie 
aida? fan all with ‘sm tak” claimod aio enim hme wonderers Mines 


whe came th Jusl, 5 
spay All yonure pirohase, fwd mo rit 


ive toe” He objasted to a iflred te 7 vas te tie coe ch ea 
King of Barra, because olin Sandor ettaitng a ean of rum otight nob to poy 
to the king the same duty as another man bringing a hogshead, or one brining 

fisasle of tabheto: pay tue Sune aa she iat with a cargo of goods, but thin 
king required custom In proportion to the atock for sale,” 

“Our vesicle and taariners wrecked to reccive protoction, notioe being sent 
to me of to the Governor of Gordes.” 

The vlavee, “ All traders Ivete behave onlerly and respect the lawe of Bar. 
Sin,” tet with general aptir 

His Mijetiwik aaaiy i pienso with the mikdiers—the fi ilar 
ho had ever semi—; Hculatly with the finlock exercis, ese fang 
almple movements, peu, a lho tds 5 He teytestodl nT wee would ney Files 
to git down, a4 red standing which | infurmed him waa 
bever permitiod cn | futy, When he accompanied me to the beoeli (a mark of 
enpocial ate the guard with two bollocks 

Priot to embarking | led on thrve French Missionaries who lead a 
dreary, procariouy life, tolerated, but aot encou ; the king “requested | 
would not visit the Freneh autil 1 had seen lim,” and subsequently ormed 
ton that they wanted « grant of land ns a right, bart tile le was resglved not 
to concede to them, lits Majesty ix evidently keenly jealoas of any fetwigem 
setthenant being made in hie territory, 

After sunset a aulute from heavy huccsieer (olephunt) gue. wae fired 
fran the shore in honor of the treaty, and returner tik ny Dover with seven 
euros. When tlie lait boat oume off, three b Jha 
ett hee: trend + bet had nh thony oe, Endoedt; tie sane ae fore) thems 


stonmer, 
“Bar Sin,” the aurthers bonadory of the oxtensive kingdom of “Tur 
Sallam * Avisied by me oo ay, a aan it from the wild tribes -of 
4 Vows! Se Bh. Deloiia.” hen is no cormet survey pr any 
acenrate ledce of ray dutechee or ib ascluy datrton Of Tetra, 
the mtives pid mba har Wvextts, = arr, 4 soutes af terror to all tuariners. oad 


The Srrins ( (or Sarreres Risneee) tieanenton Tathwrnt, of whom enaged, 
iny irregular contingent, mgainet ¢ the Sishcisotas of Combo in July 
| ge Buearie Chill us their king. 
em Gr “Sin are tall, musular, warlike in appean 
and | ity oF w deep tack colour, nut Sokal Gr tettooets thew 
in the Bey cia they scenes! a finer Th 
‘than the people of Bur Sallnm.* 
Tho wore any tall full, well gale, with stl! ‘high Pre |e 

















aia din » | ne 
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Ups, and sparkling eyes, and, Judging fran the mrarme of chitdrom, moet THE 
Liaeguitet they perfirmed a natiw dance in complitnant to me, wild enmgl, 
and, with vestures abd Hureetite tent dliscche ate iilecent, exoced 
T had ever witnessed before in Africa, The“ Sin® a nt aa a 
tht hours, ar celebrited for their peeal looks and lips iophlintieness, 
he experts from Bur Sin” are gum, cori, rice, rotitnd-nittta In small 
= rary lime, cattle, hides ivory, A Bathurst merehan® roared recently 
Joa) two elephumnta’ tooth, each weighing 66 Tha. ; hurt coratienee mulght 
bo wastly increased iI 0 frienully. feeling was cultivated and eecured, 
Cattle, so mtich wanted in Hathurst, could be eonver in Groghers or 
canods, or driven overland throngh Sallum and Berm, African kings tm 
their produce to te went for; they ey, “We have no ‘timo or preg ip 


‘Thee kine resides fm the intertor, See bets Gann visit to -Joal 
to ramiate the trade and custotia y of —— for his capital, the huis sec 
aes Oy his Majesty and followers ate ferned, af no aubject is worthy to 
eccupy ther, 

Cine superstition custom acemé worthy of mention: ina group of tress 
un the shore, suites from Joal, stands « gigantic “ bookab,” or nwnk brencd- 
tree (m latulnark iniles ut =a, whic, if we credit: Humboldt and 
Adie taseicas kbs aera with these ancient ienixona of the Senecn! forests, 
upwards of Wee thoemend gerre oft’), If the efiigr, of w portion of thi 
Earment, of any obnoxions person is wot in this tree, and certain hethon 
ina pen individual bewitebed wastes away by low degrucs, and. 

¥ periahes, 


Sor ls this ghenrd ides confined to the Africans, Ini iapdicitiy tein 
be mane Frome avd British Jollu? families, who employ a io 
neat - Hneartatiinn and remove the cures, J was gravely sustain with 

2 of toliance in pendrin tact! Cer bnsar on | Witi- 
i" Ga ords,” died one after another from whe indinenes of Agree 


T will ne longer theipess on jrour time or attention hy oo shire Bite inte 
ang tiere diffuse iotall of this tery interesting amit, F love Ure to hope, onefisia 
expodition ; still, permit mo to cheerre, the ty 1 he UR | 

oornpromines esty's Goverment, or involves ture or less any Hedicen J 
bility; if, ce purty anal wfdy aconmercial unl Aurion conernfion, oe | 
trust likely to insure protection and security to all ee fcrspy Mea op or 
American, who may be unfortunately driven on the al r Sin.” 


+ 
Fie Right How. Ti, Labiucher Dhave, d&e., 
ee ae. = L. Sacra (Cowon, 





4. Notes on an Anpeditions chen the Western Coast of Africa to the 
“ Biyapa Fobavabe,” and the recently discovered river Aittafiny, By 
Colonel L, Suvra. O'Coxxon, cn, Pow.t.8. 


Communicated by the Conowme. Orrren, 


Government House, Flatherse, (combia, 
20th Jannary, 1853. a 
‘Are—In eomaxion with my Dvapiteh, 22nd: Teseonber, 1 1857, I have pow: 
tha ‘honour. to trnamit herewith a detailied spill of my mecnt Geogrm- 
i on diver the coma to the 4 Fijuga (shan eva "nnl to certain 
extort tp “the “ Kittafiny Hiver,” the enyppesed) stronghold of a tare lave 
slenling: estalidishownt, 
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The second. diay after leaving Rathurwt, the [th November, T rate up the’ 
“Jabs river" ty“ Hiswo,” by call eu the Govern, M. Hiuweio Barretto, anal 
thank him for the eapport and | jon he recenti¢- afforded to a Hritiels 
trader whi died at Pismo 2 his Rarelleney seeped ering his effect, 
Pmepers, and = cooda, and forwarding them to the owners 

 [ieaer,"* doclining when J -siajied. |¢ bot ith Ay 1, 1855, kas ainne thati 
qratly duteriorated in tmdy and appearance, old ‘blldings, totalipe 

ees are dinking into ruins, the. troops without barracks living ii glee 
alle rood hte, the port oecupiet-by anty.a few qolonial aud cosating: 

the market seinilly lipptled “sith with the wommuotiest neeessaries of life, ate 
lindlabitablt ovidences that the power and prestige of Portuenl are mpidly on 
the wane in this part of the world, 

Pasting the ialanil of“ Polsma,* Drmohel the entrance af the“ ttioG esp 
Which well deserver its Hatin id thd finest atrean betwee the * Giambla” 
the “* Bight of Renin,” eoculle cf ting dente e-apuns berbrcee: dottis Irbotcn 
and the moans oFopenine.s a trade ‘with thi tintives, 

Ohi the right-hand lank, called “Besasecma,” am two setthonente: ome 
“pada by a Frenchman, M. Henriayno Ortent ths. nihas a «mall loewtion 

beloasiine to'a vagtant Enelish mubdeet tuna Lawrence. 





The bank and grovode ot * Beswesserin ane beacon Biche 
distance ; of ich alli ail, they pce cot kis, tine, gromtid-tiata, 
racial yas, polatore, vngetables, tropical sod) Bichenute fruita, flowers 

tn almindanee, 
M.. Henrique Orteau employs Sa fatale etree han tach 5m eg 
the hit, very lity, with thick ud walls, atul- broe are silmirably 
for the cliemte, H. le nprescta th pace a bait , and that eveu 





in the raltiy: simaon fevers acldin or nenes 
Alsving mentioned ty mteation to rules Races Ranalic,” st nt fo: reise nel 
land. at * Orang," and thet try for ad explere the “Kia nv his Spas M. 
Cries, whe hes wamlered itoat in the adjucent comntrics, te * Hijaena,” aul 
in the neighbourhood of the Kittatiny * * for yess, Most qourteotaly affered ty 


sedotnpmty thes andl afford hiv taluatto experience i piloting the shewnaer, 


We sscendind the * Rio Gunde" to a chneldershle iistetiow r the hanky are 
fw inany places very laity, open, art the sountry wil} t to tha feztila, 
mudulntr Picturesque, presenting rinmmerous well adapted sitnations to. 
maw art only a for aolttery hute of the ivory hinitens 
ancl emzall tiaders, Tie * Hiatera "intwidt tho north eldeof the To Gintle,” 
aid piece the districts if! inhala’” and “ Hijube.!* 

Resemiiting the “tiklanns” of the river * Geren,” they ‘are eg 





‘activo, warlike, trade with thelr uelshbeurs in tice, Gans whine ome 


never traffic in slaves, ‘T'hoy never contract marriages 


fountry or pertull strangers to onter it, Gold-mives are sal] to exist in- ‘this 
territory, abort twolre ienzoes is length : bt thn stoi rips avndbatee, anil 


petting for comtierce woah! be lyory hides, corn, grvunel-tont, 
abd the varivas pooducthons of thin tatarlar ice tbaunh ma of rive eer. it 
for Heitlal-maniitietuoes, Cromiing the * channel to Kaaber,” | 


a that the oe Arti Lie peaple wom con o ir a infarc aaah 


1 nent my Interpreter, Mr. Dariiel Shelli 
Fur-oldets Sik TN boas oe ce Ke, cae) salock inf 


wal suited patiently for me until “talc seni! aathifnetion 
mt mceinir wi achiin, mini ecchiltiived ary enc pave hit lin Laie, legen! 
with & wative pero or cloth rom linn cout th 

bearer wi moet at ‘walked Abt omg rains! hiv sabe ggurhnr 


V by. ney will, thir first Enropesn Ha ba the tand of 
in Ts boeives free te enter inte a ditulia! stotemeat of “Kanabac” ite 


» 


a 
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appearinae, productions, rescore, Inhabitants, havitig been i ogee 
tL * ae ay mite with clear CUNUNEUICATONA, Was Tol 
Rotiety. I remained two days with the king, 
inigewe' a Pe m mijecent island, sive by the 
= hist aryl avin: tin none Of ny viet to them, 
mee. are the people deveribed by tmvaller: ae the Hissages of Esjvgaas tall, tall, 
weeolite, robtrst—and Kosai their houses with the sealys of their ori 2 
eaateet Of aleve gh “ewe miner hetuelyes on receiving an affront ; 
in war, thoy nv Poe cir py: ar Drage de ncaghy asp ra iia. Cait 
davlight mont h pentag: Die fOnd November, we ran aleme the 7 age fi 
aes of Rngpeyr rest <! the direction of “ Omngo." Creat cau 
remaina unsurveyel, Leaking 
the wharte it will be Sry seat thie eet presents a blank ; and althonsh 
few J iret soundings wie uid dow pear * Craugs,” ths way to it, the 
Roth st of the channel, the shoala. the sooulings aro @ unkuowy—in fact, an, 
only Sacrvench ond token ae shed the a | bath a aera nid ales: 
te hare in) twee ani rin at ‘ sale at 
hae TT re x ol Sa wird ti en ee Ne a i ine 
ot taln Pet * or iii wae iat e Chion +(" 
Endouli SC Hasal, * Hine,” on which ig torn lies a Ve 
to been, for would it be prodint hi) attempt it, Alihough the steamer was 
ed with the gmatest circumapection, and at half ayeed, tho lu! co. 
siautly sounding, we eninded ona hank, Hie depth heving varied fromcleyen 


to one seoment 
bali wem nothing but extensive hanks of thisk blu: alimy 
ttl, and the real channel mot 100 feet from us. A large portion of the shores 
andl bint of Orange” looming in the distanes, | consulted with Ml. 
and Ldespatched trim, tiny iuterproter, 2k natives of “ Rio Granda” that 
yee ay and two tr own crew, in a. whale-bos, . vines 
them a onal a6 fot thon ket an ahwnce of twenty-dur jours 
they returned inigt Ue: kere ilat, with a bullock and most friendly 
ihestace froc hin i Msiony, anil the aieamer hove of and afloat in cleven 
me We pushed on thraivh « inoet tortuoin channel to* Point Crusae * 

ane (he senth-weet coat, an) towanlks evening anchored ina actos harbour 

te\the landing place to the king's town, in 11°19" north lathtud¢, and 
ibe a" weet longitude, in three fathoms water with soft mud bottem, We 
disembarked the fotlawing forenoon mmilet on homens: crowd of the lise 
tall, muscnlar, Nnely formed men, of handsome (feature and jut black eau: 
thelronly clothing « clout of deer or goat. akin, passing Iwiween the fork apd 
round the laims, A few wore armed with rude speara having One, tee, ated 
three hiaes;—the last like the avclent tritenta ¢ ; the chiets carried swonda, on 
blade Portuguese truke, with the wortle engraved at it, Draw goo with basa 








aml «heath me not in diegrmce * bot clamey wooden handles stadhled with ail 


and comme skin or lather sabbards, wliowed thay hail been for « long time 


peeion 
Wo seed On surroouded he @ wild, motley, Int most ondurly eteo 
whe seemed fost in armtemnent at our sppesraber, sate smnient vs 


- along bron palli, passing ei pena purus, sotiage Tide and takwe fos 


star ale, ctuvytit, literally “ye lg ni ! 
nidsomest cattle [ liave. sem in ip Aten. A numeruns party of worn in. 
Jndian fle, curyine bwkele of rice And corm towards the town, ence 


bodes Aig parnivred, but soon meovered and came dancing towarda the white 


who evidently enyroweed their admiration and atteuthm suure than we 
aid) they cxmuine! particularly my wilp's hai sud gloves, considering the’ 
latter a eroynd akin, Aiter a wulk ul (wo miles the king's town wae wiaiile 
om a comparatively Jofiy hill, Paeesing through «a nanow path: wlightly fend’ 
22 








, 
| 
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in, we came to the principal street, which, Ihe those we saw alerwairda, waa 
Maver serie the hotmes er hte rere large ated Reis be 

seven fet dn ongth, rar others doth that dimension 

ricls. A en battery of ship's emmnen, of varinge satinns, 

pet ihifes,—manie veryohls:o sere aoret Vous a tower oF Br at 

esc: tu! —the Eine a wrarebouse | anil a dwal blir, the comuibion petson, 









gtarterton’ CMP altetitian, 


Sp Gecrrededd gro dager bg ous comfitist in tht laut fie having bewitehadd 
woe of tho king’ ‘ oan his pry nl Lee re iitation of teing the father of 
ay) aoe cesta licator tu ‘slog while bathing, fran 

Ube: * 
At last wy remchoed on PR mice 


to tho king's rate of rather i putz, rodely made ani) cvverod with 
Seeuiaciy es “is Front uf tle pera teshheier, The walls were of wood, 


Age iter amd painted ; the feof of tile 7 prul etrewod abort 
ure-hewls, 
turk |e, chalie, ropes, firnitian, 


ty malig canfiston, ot ajed in shee » lay nilics of wesarls, lie 


anehore, 
tun, Enopesn implements; among other 
oonsirndtion,. 


latest im pipeeeaa —utlanchely 
tell-tales of alitjwrenk, bhoodshusel, anil pitt 
The king holds abeolute Power over the properties, Iberties, and lives of all 


“hie subjects, fram the hivlest chitl to the liownmet dlave, No ane can: recelte a 


present, trade, culifvate ground, more to any distance, ot leave the tetanil 


without the raval permatarion ; there isn peal froin. ie, and’ be onkened his 


elleat ron, “()"Toounues,” to bo confine and shot. for sucking itm iota) with 
| wine and creating w ilisturianee in. his father's presence belere the white 


faces.” King Netocesar fa an unyualitiod miser, hoes np oll fia plunder anal 


presenta In a depdt foll of merchandise, wines, hynurn, eonfetionery, golil azul 
Wilter coloe of vance notions, phate silver anil got, clothe, niifieton, many 
ing to destraction from not leit vol; so shut at bie death x civil 


war is [kely to taken place ameng the sqvern) claimants. to the royal trensene, 


aie hie hed eaphaciy wifp ta killed ond beried: ake rave 
t Hinkesd, and a licee apply of com, ai that and fruit to 
fad thate:tes thers jouer eae bes i 

Chairs were prepared for us imder the vorundaly, the chiaty, king's some une 
wives forming a wondering circle mnnd. "The women, loummensely ero, Lens, 
unl ne, weer & cintle of jrae of palm fibre ron there lone, and 
oomtalonully auother on their. nocts, which when it fille down ooncenls. the 

Si pe av Ob thet paren thsds thighs td legs sin finely formed aod torn, 
het af ects id unknown in Europe, and angh as fitiy entitie (het to bear 


off the palm 


Aftioan beauty, "Their childery arn Woukine, tit saul] 
distcnred- wih rod of yellow rtrd om the forchesde eed over their leads. ; 
The king cane to the pularer without Gis uanal goles af Lonmin, » : 

mt 3, ated bevelaerorree creme; dae whew tay Nay th hand and ext down on a 
Stool opposite lo mw. Neeson tin aa} is old, tnfirm, filthy, west 


Inekcfiag iti TAtEt peremptory, dec cab, rales hit cantiona, cool, sil 





orang, hn pote the polaver bry Lemomtyine Lik ‘erty: "That he wis a 





of seco win | 
nif Atta se nogiiardiye) a. vlistant coat fertl ine the dewert rshrypilas 


Sem oF soar with i ote) manne, the. at sis Sette caer for 


sumone 
wide, mul the ety el the 1; 
cont mt ka nee "nd Lom cla A heart of y 


Amn ta Re : 
lee aie Spas apt ad erica aby “Whee L 
liyarye bas that night | ae husiwd mp ao great Gul over =a Wade 
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takes the snunll grain planted in the grotnd to yiehd a vast fierease,"” -f was 
ecapecially etrack with this remark. Varintie figures of singvlar muni eLispeeit irae 
Spprarknce were eitriel before, in ter, and abot the bimur; ery lap oe 
rocinhiing monkeys, dressed in a lezen bowel, wore flaced alwaya mt his side ; 
and od fhyourite slave with » hag of gre-grew est nt the king's hank. To have 
f Abiuiailng nite Wend tia pastes oat piece the king ordered 
” ting a wield) to eed the palaver and-elve my ite, the King ondennl 
the abl mun to make the gr Ms ensure tat all eahl teove fortunate for 
ue. Wo were éollectod in a circle im frowt of a betildtng det turned iat te, ber 
the temple. A whito cock was bronght in by an old chief and hmuded te | the 
privet in tha temple, who mtumied the bird, Asiother chief cmsed the ovek te 
eek the idols, partionlarly the moukoy imagea, anil then ent: of his hen and 
Lng the body of the: crown, which, strumvlier and tntteriie rovtuly wt Newt 
ilied at tiny with's foot, eprinkling ber dress with blood; thin wae hv 
hailed <3 n most fortunate omen, We adiuurned to avother palaver-place « 
intra borate] the preenta. ‘The enet of theay puid tothe merchant by govern- 





ment tight amouys to abbut 2. lait if med in trade ut Cmneo™ wunld 
heave fetched fret SOQ, to (OO. | 


After altuowt ondless expressions of friendship, we took our leave of King 
Netocesr, who, feeble as he was, sccompatiied im to tho boundary of his town, 
the highest mark of friendship and seapeet, Escorted hy a muliituds of the 
nitives we reached the beach, and were received atul waloomed by “ Cironte,! 
the prince next tir enocessio fon to the crown, which does pot descend from father 


nh, 

The following forenoon the king and chiefs came on board the steamer in. 
large war dances, capable of carrying one huwlnsd peubdlers, Fach einee hit 
4 three carved figure-hend of 9 ses-bores, nn ox, ora linill! with immense horas, 
aod an ormmentsl wheel ot the stern, The Orange blanders te their 
pauldles like ours, spring up ond sink on the bench wt each stroke, and sptearet 

to iow the mowt akilfil rowers on the cost. Although the king and chistes liad 

‘hever seen, mich bese bem on beanl a stommen, tittle enrprise waa exhibited 

thom, bot their followers were astonished with the mavkitiers, amd the paul! 

whidle wire evidently a aonre: of vast wonder—“ the biz cunoe’s foot” “The 
_ king went over the wtewuer, examinins minutely wvery portion of it, aid 
rocwtre! the yheck with a spear. His Majesty sang the ohl song of poverty, 
woe rocet Gixious | should stay for four or tire diya, ropeatially protucieal ime 
to protec! all yehite men echo mere perecieed om Ade Ben or comes ta freide, 
‘mooted me with a while ballock as the emblem of jamon, aud.my wife with a 

cingular cow, uot forty tiches high. THis Majesty took ble departem ntider a 

aalnte of wven guns, Noxt morming tive. tallocks were mut on ts : 

Present, and we oléared the dangerous channel aud anchored before simect.. 

fa my humble opinion this visit to “Orange” may henmfter te prodactive 
of core Iinportinen, Tt pimierrs a channel hitherto wot aitenpter, diealwyaes 

‘the bong anil orilvoreally: drenlated part of all trayellom,—*"That, the 

Bissagoce wert tho met letiehiin aavoges, commibeld not to be appronebiesd gp 

triste ; that won poms ie he enh be Hd with them; ond aa bo ne 

mercial rceiprocity, acl a desperate at saniotia procemting could never hb 
athe,” Tt peered to ther mest powerfal king of the “ Bijuga™ islands 

(for Orango” t# double in extent, poptilation, and tittiener any of the other 

= —_) ory white mat Se: benders his palin peje 

Laat pot leeat, by catiinting artioles of ci fd eociity atiainalle Frey y 

ote) easily dy the tuemia of Gly hearter, duntieal of Abe sonmetinns aidbente an 

Precuricus chances artsing from ehipowrock and plunder, i tnditoed the beliol it 

wotilil be hie -lterest ond dhe interreb of dibs enbijecta to excheanee withthe 

white tradery the varjons eupertinne prodnctions of ther fertile and froitful) 

island —ivory, ox, hides, wax, cory, nue, erounl-nute, ponitre, asl a 
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an abe of rn eh air ata ie 


up in the general receiving-horew of their avaricious a 
Spieheicat mc Perel rte. 


There ia ¢ wel eta for ma Nites, paul thy guratots for 
rain ete i. teupeal oomntrion thers. thes 
peatitifeetired: is sand 0 


ant i dressing leather, are 
airy practised by the Biden mbn-trees for ul ni onl forts oF 


waliualrle wana gi all oret the isl clan. Wha fed ocare are wild in inmna- 
spent tay but, cingular enough, horses and assed are not known to the 


Rice eal ba purchased at shagt 3, a ton (T mean in trade) which wonld 
ell ut-Gartiia or al Sierra Leane nt from 162. to 26/, Tn firm, J have no chowbt 
but the fallow in yessace in the Travels of that extraonlinars, et 


and hight man Ir, Livingstone, mlated of the " atuane ‘on the Lake 
Ngumi, ix equal rapa applicable to rhe * Bijnga” islanders and many other tribes 
Of Westen A A teucer 


who acompanicd we was then purchasing 
ivory ot the mica of ten goud large tuaks fora tousket worth thirteen shiltnpe, 
They were called * bones,’ atin myself saw elvht inatances in which the tusks 


thal heen loft to mt with the other booes where ‘tho elephant fell, "The 


Batuaua vever had a chance of n market before, buf be tees Ulin tate years offer 
eur diancrery wid ter of theme cout br found who wun wot deenty atiee ta te 


‘great wale of the article 


The teeth of the elophaut in South Africa ary conaiderably Inrger than those 


of BOO datlacs Tekh 6 te att yoay Ua Tnicty axneneedd st. $0tbe. ck, 
Or 800 dollars : equal 1 I87/, 10s, “for a musket worth 13s." Give the 


* and other tribes “the chaned of m tnarket. and will soon be 
Fear pcan sitre to the creat value of the artiale.” = 


Ih a despatch, reporting my goographical expedition down the otast in 1853, 
Patated, “to ensum Hritleh power, to increase Britiah commerce, to secure 
British Interests, to make ame aubstantial advance in that ae long thesined int 
etill no shed wr Hey ibtsperssanb Wester Afric, a chain of aetile 
Tet mit est a tie oot" Sq Tittona ictal 
inqresecd experivncs have confirmect me in this eo ne wri 

oabegianda . aa a reestal long. 15, te may situa to form «a 
setthoment from its central position, proximity to the Game, JI ) Grande, 
Nunes. Rivers, Bijien amt sear the morme Bt i Orango 
and dambecr chanoule: "The tanned ts ‘ia abont 15 enltes tn lumetl ened, fn meer 
{lates the maria in breadth. The land, trenditiuz gradually from the elors 
towurds the centre of the teland, ries to alent Lo 0 feat above the bevel of the 
sea, “Thu soil ts rich, ani capable of Bs ance kind of ‘tropical produc- 
thon, Fine timber grows in foresta; bat al "1792, when the unfueteomy be 
bot bedefativabls Cariain Beaver tswnide Nis ang nd Inst atteropt to ostabliah a 


eolony on it, rretit he wae foro to alutidon ee eee 
fee bo have been 


sotien of total] Heeted: bry sag Seino 

the Prt Sicpentanne to it wie aed “Yerae pa te King of 
Ranabac, the 2th of Jie, 17025 the the jalws! ‘of Arcay and the land an the 
or euutinent being obtained from the Kings of Shits the Sed of ‘Anus 


res: g snd wren after the 


tylty to eocvers Bolas ito m dep for saves te ‘le the abel on 


= - J i 
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tine the Portumest Government lave set forth @ claim to Boloom. To teat. 
the Governor of Plaswo luwied a party of mliicre on the idland, and Lanhal 
down tha Hrithah flay, "The island having beet taken formal posemeianof for the 
Crown of England by Lieutenant Lapidge, of Hor Majesty's Irig: Santaleon, 
on te 24th of May, 1842, ewer! mrral afficers reperted a strong miilitnrs frre 
wonl! be pereemry to to protect Liviiial acttion: at Boloma and to Bice aay the 
Snes i eacmnene a ine mnearein id several des 
that the ter datiger wt po loauer-t0 0 ‘he Eieegors 
disposition to euter into jostilities with the Prittdh : on the comtrary,. nevis 
treat desinode to be on fripmiliy terma with ua; the King’ of (ra aruiinisty 
Wikhes lh bawe the piace ins int ils horton. ‘The revere 
tvarkyt,” the oppertinity to get id of their sapertinon abumincenanes 
for the cotninon necessaries of European sxlatonia: andl th the works of Livin 
stone, they will be found kemily alive to the great value of every article of 


pes tiling 


1. Sava ©’ Coxon, Governor. 
The Right Hn. II. Labouskere Cormor, Governor, 


—— eee 


9. dae Mineure: Desoripoon Phyngque, Statietiyme, ef Aechéilopipin dy 
cfte Coirés, .Par Poo Tounatcur, Hen: r.rcaa. First and 
Sveund Parts, Svo. Paris: Gide ot J, Baudry, 1859. 


Tae work, which is quoted jn eeveral places by Ritter, conwiate of we 
pera and ia illuatrated hy a map, which in vory-oopicns in tiv phiyiaeal 
nantes Yn for thy ateuracy of which the author professes himeel! te bo 
tly iwlobted to thu astrouomieal observations of » Wroutchonka, thet 
plc ed hin to correct thy positions of M, Klepert, ‘Lis the first: vol 
or part, after a. Hieition op the orpin.of the terme Agia, Asia Minor, aned | 
intel, M. de Tclithaichef treaie of tlie iprneenl Souatipezatias of (he renineula, 7 
anid muccesmmaly. rc gee onl ace, capes md guile, lokes, rivers, Mineral 
aprings, mountaina, and sere From this mst tof the work the follies: 
qe iv extracted, which relates to a region. amongst the moet fungus on 
ts earth, ind which haa a porpatual interest for the stodint uf history anid 
itv s— 
he learned researches of M. Chevalier, to whom belongs (he Inoontestalily 
merit of having disowers! the true eat if ‘the asses a Homer, have 
peaved that in es. time of Stmby t meander ag) Siruuie bad 
the elon feat lin whic they thoy: hee we be Domner's tiene, for 
sin blac the Simola to tho ison os Bic 2 Senuuindar, which poores: that it 
the branches of thu or the Ralifsilp-phal of thn | 
a, arti he dagiqnamne Wy thot — wolrnithatanding that he makes the 
Scomanider come from Mount bida, whenne Uliwier states that the Sims 
doseents, placing, on the contrary, the Scamander te the south of the Sininia, 
mul ita ace in the warn aprings clave ti the aide of the. ancient Troy, Jt ty 
evident that the Sonnander of Homer con only be the Bunorboshican of 
modem time, aud hie Sitmola the Mendore-su. The tiodern maine uf the 
Monstere, which is oivionsly only a cormnytion of the word Seamander, or 
: de, proves that the Simoia of Homor had become generally kaw 
Utuler the srruieous Rane give: ta | it wire The ocofieion ante to here . 





increasent more aod mot, smoe Vibiaa Sequesier avon state that the | the Mander 
nul Wms fell Into the inopontio. Plutarch, whe wrote : 
in the-secomil continey of our era, employs tha bo hae in the atu’ sti ag 
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Steahea, Ii aced Mount Sila beside thi Soamander, whieh proves (lat be 
whet 9, of the Menderes of sa ty othe Si of Home." 


ee 

“Tt will be recollected thatin the twelfth volnme of the Joon al of the Sener 
ie an éiaboraw Paper on the Topograph ic by De, Porchhanmier 
Tan bya mapeal the rivers of ite tonide by Mr, . (oar Capt) Spratt, 

It may be remariced tn finviue, that, si at 
thaje ani: daeriptions isa the two separate sonroes f appears 
that the views ant iiions of the two authors, with Ma — thoy Identity 
Of the rivers so eclehrated. In. the tinmortal work of ar, are atrikingly 
Cousinbert, 

The secoud portion of the work of M. Mebane deroted:to the ll- 
matolngy and roology ; and in the preface we are promised two succeeding 
Ee Hn eulogy, mt ets tue stat s, political | story, atid arohmrology of 
Ast Minne. ‘The work, #0) far as atid published, fa curiched with én= 
| gravings, dinplaying striking untural fertures of the country, and tlie animale 
ative in the peninotia, "The writing is wovated (n ite tome, close and correct 
is to cedar dp 7 and there can be mp doubt that this will take ite place a6 a standard 

literstiure, 








— 


10. The Judus and. ite Provinces : their Political Fmportance coudidered oo 
cmnern with improved mere of rei iy W. P. Axhirew, 
Faq... 7.8.0.5, 8vo. London: 


Tete book is written with « ko OES the interssta af tha 
Seen in the formation of ths Scinde and Punjal Railways: snl 1 exyil 
directions which thise lines of transit are to take, and the benelits ahi 
a bing die from theircompletion, 1t tv iilustruted by a very eon ae 
ame for effecting railway and ater commimicativs betwoen 
coutttries on the Inline ta the following :=—A. railway, 110: tiles in beng 
stated to be in cvurse of formation betwen Kermichee and Hydersba! 
contract for ite constriction hating been: conte in December 1868, It 
sae ren that the Company has been reyueated by the lucal authorities © to 
urrer two Branch lines—ihe one from Bukkur bir Shikarpoor ty Fasoknbad, 
smithwurd from Hydersieul, by Omertote to mire oe to effect a-direst 
communication between Karraches and Bombay auction with the in- 
ir extension ofthe Horst nd Tard ie to Der ancl. 
there fy a. permanently na fof the indne, ns, the Progund » aid the 
Uhemmb rivers far B70 mil up to Movltan, on which walters it ia pro prapomad: 0 
establish & steam Aotilla s and from: Mooltan the Pantah railway, 4 
aes ar mrotibal porceseed = Lahore and ser Frostis labor bral 
Sched bo mwveep acresa tho portion « Ponjah to Peshawer, oa 
fronties of Afghanistan. We learn that on Jan, 27th laat the East Dnidis 
Company sanctioned thie talsing Of a wiliion asuh » half wterling for the com- 


oatea tk rete ‘ 
eae ee fall of tictratiene of both official and non-official charneter, 











superiority: there ia ‘da 
carrial ba tulnnel oe Upper | * mother | 
theta Huseia, = Goch eays tam one the authus 
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the Ruedan empire, On the curtinoous advance af Bimia Into Central Asie 
the author quotes Mr. Ferrer, to the eflect-that, after prin waar the 
Ural River to the Caspian Sea, ard reached the mouth of Erni bials, tue 
Rusaiana ascended that river to the point at which, buriing senth, it approaches 
the Aral Bea, Here they have established military ealuny, and aug, vhs 
at short distances in the desert betwoen the Embah aud the a; gr dlp 
© ales placed around theses wells settlements of Cossmales, whi ¢ tbe the soil 
im thn ‘naig rhood, 0 thal ino few years auarmy will bo ably to obtain 
wnflicient food and a ln oll their encuupments, and will mach the Ard 
without seriows difficulty, Two other lines of wella bave been alerdng by 
the Hinaakais—ime on aving the tiver Ourloo Irghis, toting towards tho 
corthern ond of the Aml Sea; endian sad rains act Ae DANE getty olay 
aes ati Dath-Killeh, on the castern: sliore of the Caapian, whicli white 
in ond fine thence, told down is the direction of Kin iNue ate 
fare ior oa be oddta, from the Warsaw jouraal the * Czas," of 
—The Orenburg corp arms hes heen consilerably meintoreerd. “te 
pi of thi corps extend to the very limite of the country of T 
the rivers (aus atl Jacartes; and the military flotilla of the Lake ata 
Placed under the oniers of thesame general, is bronght by the, pe teememin ese. 
rivers to the frontiors of Indie, On another wide spauarait y myth u 
the Caspian Sea and in the army of the Caucasus. ‘Transport vessel, ts 
troop and war matyrlel on board, pass ineessantly: betewroen 
the port of Baka. ‘The pow Heuwtenant-eneral of the Cannisiun provinoca, 
Prines Barintineli, haa reetred fuller powers thn his predecesurs. He hus 
ae ae eri ebecy oy ite wey to ite destination, tho fiotilla ot the (aqpian Sea, . 
TE Iincréased. Moanwhile the Rudin Gorernmenut 


bavents nothing acing the wat meati¢cée! commie daring the late war, 
biiiies io wealne anos exhausted mazasines.”—p. 2. 
And— 


“ Without tndurtaking to dectde the largy question at isene (the invasion of 
Twila by Hitwla}, U shall assume the feasibility af invauion to he 
aid querely observ that now ro than erer should we be on the wateh, for 
thie aliahen ani! Tinian dominions are twelw hemnbtesd idk nearer 10 eu 
other than when the invasion of Afghanistan took place, ' 





1. Fayre Gdesrophigue de Fassia de la Mer f Anal, $e, Lew 2 la Socite 
& Pars, Par M. Ructse Lawaxexy, Seerttaire de 
% Soult Inypdrinle Cographique de Hussie. Paris: Murtinet. 
1858. 


Frost anch a eonren ay SM. Lamanshy we ought to expect the mit oommeck 
duformmation ois the stibiect here treated of, since, oa he hineell inforgis 
tie af pi. 13 of his plilet, “Most. of the turrmiives of the travellers who 
have recently init the Sear Ha ari ‘the Russian territories have heer’ 
published by Petersbure.” ‘The author firat ~ 
Inte out that little or Oe iertas Ccemol the Sea of Ami in Weetem 
iad down to the commencement of the ciulteenth contury, wher Peter thu 
Great, then a resident in: Paris, made known te the Academy of Sclenoes soup | 
important details concerning the bydrography of Central Asia which hod pre. 
Meer bern aeyuired ty bie ooontrymen, In 174) Moraine wes emt by 
‘the Timi tinslin govern to murver the shores af thw Sarat mage Sather tt fi 
qnontly prodaocad a chert; ince which time the extension of eakmization 
tia, atl multiplied jonrnive of traveller’ in Watt direction, have 









ae ADOITIONAL SOTHCRS (own 3T, 1BbD. | 
thaterially added to onr knowlelge of the inlaid a in question, Colonel 
Berg in 1825-0 aseertabted thir tence of an elevated ius ite eerste 


wide, cinitinuins with tbo apure of the Umi on the morth, ane height of wine 
hee pencbered ag dhe crs po any etme n Seaa have ever 
been united during the bh perkxi—at any tate Lowani their porthern Por 
tons, M_ famansty affords we a general description of the great basin 
Tirran, iti which the Sea of Aral lies—bounderd agit ia by the chain of helchias 
alrendy mention on the weet, by the Himnli Kueh and ime offets on the 
the Rotor Tagh un thy east, and finally on nar tape the ootaaige 
slope uf the U and bei with il year) ying 
what is callot fndepundent ‘Tartary. His descr! deseription of the Sea al ilaelf 
is the fillinwing ——* Tlie Sea of Aral is iat between Int 43) d2°41" and * 
4 oP 4 x, ; ated long. GS? LA 47° amd GT? dit 4° (of Gmeowich) It 
iliroat eqnal in length ard briedih, exorpting a part of it.on the nortt 
which stretches doop inte the oonntcy, forming m lorge bay nearly sar , 
by land, and bearing the name of tha ' Little Bees. so dial distingutaly it fran the 
principal bey of water culled the‘ (irest ten." of the Jattar 
i about 1000 aquam goorraphical niles; iteden Dele me in iis centre ia fifteen 
fathoms, aml goes og augmenting towanls its weetem shore; near is islands, 
ne well av towarde ite north, east, and sonth shores, the dupth gradually dimi- 
fishes, ‘The border of this sea present the appearence of 4 gloomy deaert: 
in enans , except in some placo# on the eastern and sonthern vides, they are 
| bite! : in winter the Kirghiset encamp especinily on the nerthérm and 
pabtenk'sidek nod on won Of the fsa. ‘he northern: coast is composed in 


Baslich foe alare th line formutions (terrain sabia’), w belly rhe 
rh ho sm) Ei feat above: the | level of the pra, ond, declining * Ma north, 


=r ip ahi mud? plain of Barunki, The western goat ie slorply 
defied by the limite of tho Crast-Cnst platen. Under the name of Cust- 
Ouat le known the lathes whieh the Caspian fren) the Sea of Aral. 
This iethrone har the form of a level plain, the height of which in nearly GOO 
feet above the arlace of erp her: Te da Timlted: bee ahve, Tin eis 
hanks, “Che officers stinthed te the exp solasodec per mpotlzgy 9 ems 
Lageskine, and Duhamel, detertatied Terometricall iBirrenes ot | ly 
letween the Cacnion Sea at Mertvel-Roultesk and ‘the. Sen of A. the dis 
tance hetween the two being 240 kilometres (15 milew) direei east, in the 
Jatttnde of 42° 5, ‘Te remale estabbiabes! that the level of ther Sem of Aral ta 
ili" Englinb feat above that of the Caspian, ‘The level of the latter sen, in 
the uf the astronomers Foes, Sawiticl, and Seller, of tha 
Aouleray of St. Putersburg, is S44 English fot beiow tnt of the Back: Sea. 
‘he respective differences in the level of the three sea arm,—Rlack Sea, ()4 Cas 
Hea, —E4 fort ; Ben of Aral, +37-6 feut, Om the south and cnet of the Sea 
Bf Aral the shores am low, sand ahd dovered in parte with reeds aml beens * 
M21), ‘Che grat rivers flowing into the Sea of Aral, the Syr-Daria 
Jaxartes) and ite afluents, and the Anian-Daria or aly liens (Cus), ate HeRt 
‘tesctied 5 ani the rest of the treatise is 1 Ahem irsaragh phar Balog 
) vil 
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1 tales 
number of :pleons of cannon. Eye-witneesew who kato seen the artillery at 
pruction harp maid that, our of a p: bnorleal ardibeevies nok eee sual} a 
quar Bitty ‘poces distanty nd At wae pot mia untinnry target: that, was tne, 

2 height, ‘The caisteat iy hioraneter, y tolerable tuarke- 





dower, tsa ADIITION AI, NOTH 





Asiatio Ie, depends on the miccsss of their firth charge ; “bet a ln 
Canaestceckee fe anficieid to ptt the whitte army tu fiylie (p. $5). om 
botng the chatacter 6F the Force of « leading wtate of f lp geri eohyet ie is 
cant acarcoly by expected to resist with wuccese the advatice of Russian domi- 
nition inte that region, whieh hat Jong bee steady ond progressive. 


——SS 


12, Dir Erdlwmds von Asien von Carl Ritter. Vol. TX. Part Asia 
Minor. Berlin, 1858, 


Tax sixth division of the third book (Western yah to the cighinenth peurt 
of Hitters oopions (ieography of Asia—a toma omaiatl foes (Eo alosaly~ 
rinted. tauve—ia appropriate! to Asia Minor; but even o this abundaiee: of 
Diiterproes dlmes oe Stach thi subject in the hatide of the Primian goo 
urapher, einer the work befor os ooustitutes only the first of tliree volutnes, 
shore and detvity of the guiaela of A Minor, ter ie toed 
ivi Mt POnineli nor a. 
ped ar * ancl af ltt great streams, the Teoluruk, Yeail 
; Trak iiss), hiintl Trak (nls), Sahai Sangurias}, the river of Trobixond, 
and tha taenty-thied atl lest clapler la devalued toa comsdileration of the. 
shed towne and indo of ihe eouthern cosas of the Llack Sea, In_ addithon 
tw full deseriptions uf the physical peoginphy and: coransercial seenceeeh of. Eats 
region, the archeology of the northern part of Asia Minor revives tia full 
» of notice in socounts of the troglalytic eaves and sculptures on the sooth 
hank of 7 iag tdlsar teen era lace rume of Boghes, thas: of tho pay 
Poasintia (Bala Hissar) with the ogingae of Ovbele, the Greek colony of tha 
andhent ie par Si (Trobixond), rc. ; and dignsdona are introduced on tho 
Angers wool aml * hinir, i citam of saffron. around ay samy a anil 
“ed sappy yond ors ssa ap es the end am an fieat ls em Ma of 
incre vinee yrian monuments in ath with ex 
say moe. rien is continued alter te same plan whith specs 
termed it theenghort; and. tt ig not too muh to way: tut Les ‘cad 
will be a complete encvelupantia of all that le known, 


eofwertiing 
Sicsey Fei, Foe, Bea shecehionha fall tho. uationn wHlah tare teoplen tie 
ait 





15. Viespuce ef son Premier Voyage. Par M. F. A. de Varnuaces, 
Momb. de ta Socittt do Giographio. Paris: Martinet, TESS. 
Tue author remarks that since the publication of the iltttstrions Hnmbobdt’s 
Fem Critique de Uifiatoire Gaigraphigae de Nouseru Cintinent, the eon 
videration. due to Amerigo Vexpmcet | ns beet reatime| te voetpepeea ate 


eluima ba tho junae of pesterity: rest upon fuur reeopded v 
jal tui thiebercics ath) aad the:aiae toro (which waee previeds) 


¥ 
thatof Spain; but the frst of the Intter named nt ete vee tl moni 
nanprelbcot The antler is however, saved a its telly 3 2 a 
ah tag rr be 
er ’ 


it cannot be doubted “that Veepucei loft Spain on the 10th 
sot bariag seat tam Nieapalf hier ST alee te lat Ane 
sta ay of Honduras ny fl wel oe : 
i the ool. eaten, lownnls rortimtad, fur two eyo, eof : 
on dleenvariig a sao anchnenge for reels, cost anchor half «lagna : 
He ilisembarked 40 mea, whe made euine barter with thn natives, 
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He continued (0 sail for some daya, frequently landing, ani at length 
arrived at a pert, in the midvt of which was een on mescrohlagy: of lnposep 
era in the water, und defended with drawbridgea Acconiing to the lation 
Uris port waa HD beestics eonth of that barrelenhies alee tei 
and hire bh plod under the Tropieoof Cancer. We are inel 
be trv that this port tor ite dwellings builtin the “tars wre te other than 
Vern Gra, with the Jaleo of Sacrttices, and that which Eri i meee ara San J a 
Abadi Tipe : Herre gives an des in to 
ine that Mone yp had received in likening it to Veuve. arnt (8 
aaler ed awakes Ht) detes distant, well watered, abounding in fleh azul 
f re rbeaioed anumngat er ihiols Vexpuced mentions kets, ‘This port was 
iti a country which, according bo the talline, text by Bandini watul 
Canora Haig mage the name of Larinb,” 
contend, is Cieria qr Coriah, disfigured by the 
fasheertion ae iw the port of Tampico, From t this point, his BavE, bis a 
mare j earmitta ent 'ciae ee . a Leneres, 
B swtnparison im natraiive fr dnoninents, i wold appear: thet 
he well a ee a andl that bo pursved tis cour to Florh 
the southern of which peninmla he teached towards the ond of 
Ay pil, 1495, yn point he must liave pissed throwzh the Baluma 
than ay anges wal Ww ounat ahimy the reste seven, rho hat States for more 
a rey a, of & Davieation « mot cumenpunently in 
oe dscea » We find hin pet far -from the port called by- Vespmocf t 
ete th in the world, "his port conli he nowhere exenpt in the Gulf of St Lavw- 
fenie, After thirty-aeren days it was degided to leave it; but the natives 
having pw fend with certain others who inhabited on island « hundred | 
the navigutors considered themectyes ohlined to take part with the 
formerin return for the trestinent they had received: After = sail of seven 
days anat-north-cast thoy orrited at on iilond name! li, They:teok some 
thore, apart of whom wore given over to the natives sat the Gulf, 
‘who retufned to thetr own oomniry, Notwithstanding the resemblance of the 
daites, wo titat by camfnl notte confound, aa ins been done, this ise ‘of Til, 
| stb es by other istanils, inhabited or desert, with that of Halt or Hix 
: Lrtagee | This expedition id net retin to Cade until the month of Octobor, 
408, after a tovece of vithinen months 
The atithor cites variow proofs ity favour of the anthentictty of the first 
‘voyage of Vespmoci ; ha aftcrwande directs hia altention to uverthrow objec 
— mats againet it; atl he quotes an important doctment in mupport or 
itions, tn the ahape of a letter, dated in 1500, whieli was ilecovered by 
red gp Viewna, atic parbslishiead bey Hambeldt wt p. 157 of the fifth volume 
of tna — tg, are In addition, bo affords ta atthe dnd af libs 1 
las of three notes attributed to Colimbin,-atd heating A Tee iy on the 
pacar The 1iltimnte conclusion to whieh M, Varuhageti aitives is, thos 
Vewpmoct inmdonbledly sccompanied Pinson and Solis, anu with m, floet of four 
shipe, betwern 1407 and Auguat, 1406, discovered and oxplored ull tho eastern 
comst of North Arveriea from Yoontan and the Gulf of Mexico te the most 
turthern parte of the United States. 





14, Notes m Ghilan* ge et E. Amort, Esq,, AM. Consul, 


| THAR i ta a Terw etry of conntry mittated on due mrill-weitern side ad 
thd Caspian, and dnclosed by a lofty ponge Of mawintatin, treswmrlins from (XOX) (00 
‘ * Hes Paper by. General Monteith, vol, ii. Jounal EG.5—Epn 
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to 1000 fest nbowe the wea’s level, tia, I believe, about 32 a or Lit 
toile longth, inchmling that pricier ol Tala whieh atill bei to Vorsis-; 
in the broadiet part itis callie] about or 50 miles, in width y Lut 
itt som of the parte | visited, the Sohaiatoe which occopy prolably half the 
: perficies of tlie province, approach tp within 3 or 6 willée of the son, and | 
feve still teeter in the northemmot portion of the country, ‘The whole 
nas with the exception of the mumimilia of tho loftiest picmintelics atte 
feck parte on here bein elena away for coltinntion, } rm to be o 
with wool, “Tho itinense quimtity of rain which falls, ihe want of drminnye, 
the iene foresta aml lucuriant vegetathin, render the whole of ‘thy level 
country amore, The climate, under anch ciroumeatances aod in such « iow 
latitnde, must lnevitably be unhealthy, and. te strangers if ly almost fital 
during the het montha, 

The natives of other provinces of Peoria con ecldem be tempted to a ey 
tHhimeclves to lt at that mason; in winter and im spring ee | PLT ren 
Uisteset aro nel so commen, bit the exoeading conpuess and relaxin ature 
of the atmesphery remier a sojourn there far froin desirable from the frequenc, 
a ore a rhonontiemne, soul fro tl in the limite anil koees, wi 

1 reidence ontoils, From leginning of Jone to the end af 

Sepnenibier the Hat country in reputed to bealroat toinhabitaliln 
Feuropesss or other sirancer to the efimate. The nelehbooring 
however, offtr a vite refige during thie period ; brit a person le there ste 
eanplele seclunion, anil ent olf from intercourse with the tieighboarbool by 
thea Miatanse atl the hanes: of the roada, Pew of the inhabitants of the fat 

omntry ati take mlvantage of these fine retreats ip the onhbealiby hart, 
peosnse a bonds are then occupied with the production of silk, ‘The natives 
ofthe low couhiry have alrooel all a sickly eppenrance ; a healthy cote hemi 
was a rarity, of which, even in winter, | enw but few ex Thin mont 
taincera are lise sallow, Imt the fino, hanty, and ma eco the Autbt- 
janeo of the opposite side of the rooatata i is seldom een 

The lanmiage al a yiroper is the Ghiletk, a islect el 
which is spoken with idity, and is tor walionsuin tines the ‘Prd 
other paris. ‘Tho Th inh district, of whirh the Dtceians now penne sake 
largest divisiim, bounds Ghilan on the north, ‘Thy inhabitants are tepre- 
sented aa ride and brutal, mich givers 16 pliumler mnd-imurder, bet ani 
haniy and active race, expecially those whe live inthe highlands ‘Chair lan- 
guste ia another dishoct of the *Pereian, and T am informed that [! has heen 
ee ta contain much more of the Pohlivi thas either the Ghildk ot 

poder, of Maranon, (Of twenty wcbetantives which 7 noted of the 
(ihilatk, ap aa varied from the modern Persian; in the seme puniber 
of words, a the ame meaning, ‘in the ‘Tiligh langnage, there were onby 
nine which corresponded with the |ersiau either exactly ur approximately ; the 
great ar in. the former dialect appoar to be it the verbs ‘and in \tho 
Phe prion! flint. 
places in Cihilan-are Resht (itecapital), Komlll, Fo ural 
Lali 2 pape tie pear ig hn Benen ne ys 
largest, be hot greatly bolerior in aim to Reskt tteel!, which eontaime veatelhly 
abort 2000 bonsse and 15,008) to: BNO) inhabitants, Tealt amay be onlbid @ 
climes town 7 ite basins are extemervit, doch met showy; the chief display 
[uy thers corststs of Unseian bantwarg, gissewore, wial vaithenwara, wu) sdtne | 











Enetiah ninuinetures, ‘The atreets ae paved with anall since 
prionebet vacates thoy are romdored wary reenable ee 
the great sud propeetion apf the roots, from whl tira] 


pocnd in: torrents, ie and onsat it ip difficult to avoid, ‘The 
Chilin reales to the very homes of Mesht; these are gunerall 
brick and tiled, and ard nisially campomed of a ground Hoor and 
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The oiraranserals are oimperots, bot arenot fit places for. a Eun ; im 
fect, there is only oie seb ager? for Christians, into which 1 fancy « Evropean 
wonh} be adrmiitied, sod that is of a wrotebed deseription, 
tan eens mrtg gag arte taper 

i fir regi VI a ire in 
pereened frotu view by the jungle that one is freqjuiertly tot aware af their 
neighbourhood, They are usually peat and clean within, and instead of « 
tarpoting the inhabitants have taatifel iais, (the reeds fur which they ubtalu 
| Fon aepcer all over the fat comtry. 

The population of Ghilon is ot present small; [howe hou) it eatimated as 
low as 100,000, bot this appears to me to be an wrulervalnation,  1t. tis very 
diffigult, however, to fori an ida of ite probable amount from the poeuller 
nator of the comntry, “Che dense forest which covers it, by concealing from 
the view of tle traveller the habitations of the lo, except euch as are 
immediately on hin Hine of route, prechulew his his Geconinae any eaticuate from 

What cones uider Lis observation, ond there are no public eabed to which 
fo refer, Previous ty the dreadful plague af E30 the province was well 
peopled, bat full two-thirds of the population would appear to haw been 
carried off by that culunity, from which the ommiry hea ever recovered. 
A persan wit whom [wae conversing on the subject peey that of 40 mnii- 
vie of ite: com felipe). sctatioon living here, 26 full yietinws to the 
ara the tlre mn four had fled from the country. 

ensant Saboaies Sod shel bektal Sine ae Fe eee aan 

tha Thea wountaine find ohiuring anal 


gp gate yp nent here during winter in the 
enlist uf Lun, aly i wow, fnidiny oft Hatin lollding, and other 
ily strength great exertion, for which their 


ak ani lokly crnatiiuthon aot 1 neem the natives af Ghilom. 
‘Thess labourers return to their homes in dati Baad for ie dca auiaro im 
as read - fates ines al Cas av: 0nd ve ewaln ee a 
0 naiites nam bo heir ifnnTnce, 
Jodice; tliey have seldom sein Europeans, ine Vice ee ieee peqtailased 
with have generally been Hussiane, 'The enre three niliced people take to 
avuid coutoct with a Christian we he passes them in the #treets in miny 
‘weather (where le is Seohed Open 2. aL ranaric uncle} is perioet] 
culoms. ty Azerbaijan this pre ition an bow re etinood, but the iy rk 
have pot to learn a lease which « visit from their Russian peighhoum may 
one tay teach them, 
The feel of the people ia very simple amd Heht, Rice and fish ore the 
Frere srecies bath « ro the produce of the provinee, the spend four 
all tbe tinshescits atrenws which intersect the oyun! eae 
a8 to the lake or lackwater of Enzilii, aml in the om, These fh 
‘all ren tod, but woch uf the poduee te doubtless taken without boiow p 
Bowie the people have almmdance of fine ponliry, and hare route 
like the Tretbiars apecies; with a hump over the shonkier, bist mutton is nob 
cog oe Ary bee erncl edhrptey td antutmn, | ect when a Meenas are in 
COMM iii sheeyi.aee jy mountnina, 
the at caer ote ancl fromm the Naie oF ila Wild fruit aes 
very where in abundance, but none. ia: pete os wick exept L. ud belo ae 


wal few as. 


" lowe ape donde 








inpcdeonary alaprr cane Wiegand ROU See eek flim 
rhngreas ney Hes, eer te rcuntaind; abovest all that ie reapriitesd Ker combeienpelce, be 

towns is bruwht from other provinces, The poorer classes give ther horses 
tite in the husk, but thew whe ean aifon! it procure hurley, and ric-straw is 
used instead of barloy-erraw, Almost every provision is dear when compurnd 
ge value ln olber pare of Dorsig, exeept the few articles which are reise) 
ain the province, 

The soll of Ghilan oppents in some parte to ‘be a rich vegetable simtom 
on om of satvbstome amd pebliss; it ie probable, from thie ciroumestance, aol 
from ammring elulla being. frapoently fil umdergrotnd, that wt ecu qaurhind 
the low country has bees orrered hy the es, 

The flomuof the province te mcentiagly rith. Amongst tlie trees the oak 
amd bitch ar in aborilenée, but thi former ie seldom of greet girth, A 
species of very thorn - acacin grows: also all over the country. “Tho pumno= 
¢ranaie and other oe i gency wisaeds abound must give te the fire a 
ChAT appearance 

eff tt the wool the se, tater, wl bear fk ont 
marten fond, anil there are many other animals w 
Grrrl ear les onl irae OL 

iva ¥ a 1a Fe 
tijul, also the wondeock in its sedan; and the lale und te reedy | 
mud, the tana, barboarr TL ‘of wild-fuwl of rege eae fo witrmer 
thie away itis ul goats and thes render @ residence in iomnitry far trom 


“The complaints commit in Ohilan ir: fevers. anil aptes, rhatimnations, 

emall-pox, lepmary, amd other cotmenow discmees. ‘The latter i suid te aid to har 

beau intel nore comin a few youre einer than at 

whith J hary wot heard accounted for, teed igioeer vseae wi which alt the ye 
IrOVines site Year aio ina me have conmnmtry of many 
five disorlers by crying o — wern aillicted with them : but thie ie 
@ herp Sonjinctiine: 

The rule throught Ghilan are perhaps the worst it le posible to cane 
ocive; Chose arom tleslit have raha er the mest extraoniinary state of 
neglect aud sliniryanieation purposely aml: avowedly with the ep rae of keeping 
Ofinrason. It waa once suggested to one of the governor hy «by rl oth at 

re 


rate nls power Hut creat ubrantace wold result, from 
Fricke main of the bed of a small stream which flows peur Resltt. 


ve tintlertakems, batt be was the jevlomsy off the Pye 


fe Seats: conlnct wae diumediately mepresented at conrt, and hevwpe 
teprimaniod. Sinon then the noe and river lve. mznlis become: tm 
ticable as before, aod the finer can ecoroe be ternal ronda, ae ib io hy the: 
titinael difficulty that any beset of lurthen con pom theta. They are, how- 
ceca thre best dafctws whieh gach w country can pomess while in tha mht 
of a eetnl-barkeron mene they on one occasion ‘nny ‘yours ainco i 
tide sated cof dlye ob Gillons. A Russian foree aitermiptes) to . 
wn by the Pere Basser rom, In would arp Abs that vision one aithionlay 
tbeery atuccemadee is. gutting halfway beterees «1 aul Keeht, = (ie: 
tance of tive oraix tiles, draeging wong | se rir st hore they encenn= 
teres! 9 brisk fire fren tivapilne 4100 Hye meee auyzmudntt Extosghesd din thie 
thickets, and: planed bv awheleiens wt ths roma, the invaders wore deli- 
‘hers Uf tv the ambinh into whieh they he! fall; amd they mre 
sail to have lot about 00 mea, wer forced to retreat, ood have newer ainos 
Sea Casphen apreste to:te Swi eidliow on the ntibearestecn dae SP iaaee 
ta shalimyr on. oul rth 
fuslonél from sh aiseas arel [ ohaaewel seretal eingle-mumster! veesele risking af 
shebor scarey atabout 100 15 miles owt ai sea The Husson Goverment 
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senile a veel vers rey the onaate of the Caspio xs the sonndings. 
‘are coutinually Lae their aailor canmaitets ies allariallay tes thie sew 
and in the Plaltic. 

The Caspian ia considered a ormy son; jon there i tro dinbt that a ¢ Tt 
deslof the rain and snow with which Ghilan ia af corttain seasons deluge 
comes from seawards; but to ench vessels as navigate the Caspian alse ay 
lodetercue weather must bo perilona. | understand that some 
who p-elort time ainco wore employed to tecertaln the relative | 
the Caspian onl Mack Sons, fouinil ¢ t the former wns 06 Fronch tf + lower 
than the evel of the latter. ‘The observations whicl 1 teak of the: Tauro 
eter at the Caspian did not give thie reanlt, but the ‘instrament hal got 

out. of orfer on the journey, aml, though | repaired it, there was not much 

Imes to be placed of the obserrations mado with it The waters of 

ihe som, kick I tasted ot variuus parte of ra tmaag Nag sara cd 

very Hittle galt. ‘This may havo arisen in part from the viomity of many 
amall stream, tact | beliews that jt le nut ieany part very ery bripr. | 

Enzilll ‘contains 300 to-400 house and ehopa, and ta the only seaport im 
the cmt of Ghilan, It f gituated on the extrane point of o singularly 








nartow and long strip of sand, which, reith ope oof miler shape advancing 
from: thi enst aed ucarly joining HH, aliiust eatoratos the lake ot backwater 
Gf Basil fees the Canpian, Jeeving hetvenen them of about 200 

The western tongue on which ll stands is abamt 15 miles 


with. 
Si races coe Nis were 
it fe covers! with swamp and jun je within thes. ok tind 
bing exp enough tol ah cer ot Sed ties Washes we ars bier 

uf Tih nit F pols iD, Wien: 

iyi intonh o shore, and people can ste) from it on | ne 

accommodation for all the veeale which visit this port, but tho 
class are obliged to dincharge part of thelr cargoes Into bunts at sea before 
(hey ean creda (he tar at the entrance of the lake, Many eadbacie reaching 
almost to the water's surface very much obstruct the pawage to the anchorage, 
"There appeara to bo very littl: depth of water in the inke, and protably not 
iy any part above f faites, "The surface la pot often imuel rafilial liy atorme, 
but the boats of Eaxilli, being of alight build and «mall vary not ten 
ture oft it in blowing weather, ‘The & vxtent of the lake is called 68 agatches 
hy 4;or 27 by 15 miles, Wat © should think it wee more, [tw saline is 


eclree de, andl indeed the boatinen ccammnonly drink Ie, Tt warms 
Pa of variots kinds, jurticularly the mahee adfied (a species of carp, 1 
¥e) 


Enailli, the seaport of Ghilen, throngh which « oomidumble traffic is 
Sve, pote not & single coravaniernt or other Gt place of sccommoda- 

Gan either erpiets oe pienitaian A stranger arriving there without frieruts 
ot fecomunendations to people would be exceedingly il off, A paige in 
teanaet Where he might be detaine! hy stress of weather (i on. hie way le 
ftewlit); for scveral dayd le would scarce fim a sbelier for himeelf, and pro 
hably none for bis heres. 
Eqonital ings clea an exact nceotntiat the vessele which frequcut the port 
argent, wieeeorive fren 10) to 250 or 300 tons, there aro 

z annmatly from Aatrakan, From haku, Salion, srl 

petiraben ey Naina ‘hosts of varions ties; and 1 was told that 
Fra 60 10 60. of these visit Enal idoring the year, | ehnnld bere thone 





buwever, the uumbyr would have been greater; for when | was at Eas | 
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uaptuha, of which there js au extuaaive omeunaption in the ares aint - 
the Caspian, the lower classes commonly burning i t 
extremely cheap, a muon shakee, or 13 Ihe, belie worth at intr ange 
thahees, of about 6d. sterling. 

The Russian eect a -arr-pesey Sur pap bis it a 
kines emeets OF Sil ener : the Limited trade of this 2a not. mquirme 


ore ville. of Pe manag <n hia: of: al8 ge = 
between Chad Howili, ta pitted one baie Ii river at aboot i} miles from 
ese eae Fs ‘pomasees, nrither. stares oe goods nor. acommmodatis: fer. bese 

7 the only sielter'to be- obtained for the former ini open shod, which 
- nese esas from the weather, Hake they have ts ewalt pe 
arrival of boats from Enailli, which come generally only when they bx 
oltaived « lasting. The mad from Peerea Bazaar to t lies throaeh the 
segeia aiid dt cod 1 guy bn oalinds aan erache ha bsesited badness by 
yiking with moh the actual : 


tl 8 io 

than 6 or 6 tallea, such is tho extreme difficulty of the road, that it Toquires 
£ to 4 hours to perform it with a borne lightly burthened. ‘The river of 
poi. s | atram abont 12 panda which passes neat Resht; ond 

lis into the lake, offers an easy channel of cotminamicatioes with Rail ad 
the aan reasows which induce. the government to the repaite of 
Peerce Bataar road, nonder it also their policy. to -im the free weiputtoe of 
thin little stream, which, fren. want of fon, bho tte course Iloekes!. wp in 

by fallen. trea and mudbanka, In mummer, when the water te 

low, on sooount of these clatroctions boats cannot Lhe stteccem, 
believe; and in winter the current is ao) that it takes a day. 19 ascend. 
from the lake to nor Joop te O miles. 

In ep a7 











iteaeinies with, appear. to sy 
peop dh mypditiny oead ls ie of the land Liry | 
of thelr cows, together with the wild fruits which gro everywhere, and the 
ial Mceclmnapey ty = tyes i papier rs {On O00: sectina, fam the pa 
reverie totiniine, OF ® 

ee si factvatine thas cxatnmne ated jon af the fiaheries, Aiich Wowie: weaken 
te 45.000 tomato, or abot 22,500. ; bot probabl hail ae nivel again bs 
pald in voluntary contribaiione bythe principal neon of 

court for objects of self-interest WY there arm man pensioners in the province 
ae have grants of lunits an! villages tide them by government in return for 





15. Remarks on the Undulatory Motion of the Seo and its Currents.” By 
Commendatore ALEsinnm Chane, 


Five principal propositions form the subject of the present notice >— 

ist. The translation of the fiquid tras in the uminlating motion of the 
waves on the open. ae when the wind is violent, 

‘Qn. ‘The absence of any notable tranalition ii the said undnbiting jams 
when the velocity of the wind ia not more than 7 or 3 maitres yor seoond.f 


* Cant sal sto ectons Get My osaile Corr dl Esso. 4". Hominy 1858, 
+ Mitre = 39°37 inebes. 
VOL. Wi. 24 
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Sri. ‘The franelation of thn muss of the waves when they have not free 
underneath, the wind ia 


moderate. 

ar The number of mbtrea ly depth to which the action of tho wares ia 
commitntiicated 
. Sith, The su periurity of the effects of the real motion of the wares over the 
littoral and tidal currents, wilh respict tothe tanelation of detritus of ob- 
structive mile 

From ther general eystom by the author we gulher that” 
to atiribute a mation to ip the Baul ites of wares ia not couformable to the 
hytirody THinciples generaily ewtablished. Thow the proporilions con- 
tained fm his firet, third, and fifth qunstions cannot be explained by the me- 


chanical theney of fliida, but lee tlegasenstrsten tho. alta ~ often contm- - 


dicted by experience, caves much to be desired if ‘th to the undulating 
mation of the sen. ‘To this eifect the author has, in fatreduction, given 2 
description of the Leng ety or theories promulgated hy the eal 
sothors whe hare precede! iris) wena shealba secs @.egsfeup cf ties ana 
give alli nats in big own opinion, However, the author appears thoroughly 
eonvinerd thet the sbove theory is homed opon truth Thos, when extrmor- 
dinary causes do not inforvene, the elements established by that theory in the 
phen altered, amd conasqumniiy the latter acts nocondling to the 


But when a catiee like that ‘of a -vidlint and Ic —outininal wind alters the 
pre-wetablisied system in the imdulatory motion, the anthor munnot bat admit 
maplablesaction inate liquid-tnass, He noite it to be indiajutoble that the 
Wind can comimnimicate to the ware) areal motion wfairanslativn on the sure 
thon of the water, and hie conclusions kre not deduced from experimonts made: 
pa thee | as The ta Mf the study, bet from iscte verified In the immensity of the 

thor haa therefore alidnced a great cnoomber ef anech frets in the 





caren) vt th, Besides which, reason encceata to him thats Hiaqisiel mas 
fn eqnili ews - one nile, rocelving comtinoows or intermittent imp 

muirist ales in tn motions of trayslation from the opposite. part. 
Now, if this argument ani) thar cnhiee: series of facts collected are not suffichont 
to continee at beak of the im sta lnfinenee that «a gives force of wind hee 


1 i laxations of ‘ate Lisipeeahiaesy 
Sanit wibacheteadl Tp : notte Saticindent- wrk he 


knoven of where none existe ‘s ¥). Ft tacts subalat | ean the nensesity 
of explaining them in order to prevent their fatal effects. Dut hitherto, os 
cad ee the anther knows, na one jae eocupled hineelf enfficiently with: this 
Io comeequenar of the materiale gatheral in the twelfth paragraph, it was 
easy for the ane te compile thr contents of the thirteenth section ; and the 
wxaumple of the Kiglish veasel Winehester and that af the French friguie 
Fenws, addneod in the shove parazraph, are for him a clesr explanation of the 
aonght-for que of that extraordinary translation or drifting, The noomber 
of txamplos, cays the anthor, might be sonsidembly | been Abel ina a 
hearing the simple tithe of * Hints,” he thinks that wht be boos wmmiel cgy 
subject in $f 12 and 23 tay prove snfficiont. Now, if this rropeetisie 
which embraces the first. question, senewhat differs fram the theoretical law 
othe widulutory pinion, weelna that the powertal canses in certain cosve 
prxines an cteation, he believes that, in thea exceptional cama, ‘hie sald ‘ald 


| 0 ailmitte! among thea which are tolerald Maura! 
therefore déeerve th be eurioualy: oxstutant, When mach exceptional Abts 
‘Ho noteriat, narocty, when tho ware Ie not | 7 

inelree a Mas nin thea rt al rit, tha: 


ther’ agnées with the theary, and 
veetion, bo does not adwit m notable mutive of trans 
ton ta bus saaran ant be 7 the contrary opinion of Dw Toman, Alen 
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or Packt, sad) De Coligny y and, in the 18th: maraph, be addueee a 
grat number of facts to prove the mistuke under which they labour. Theanthor 
therefore drawing a tuarked distinction between the state of a ware driven b 
an opetnons wind and that of a wave acted on by a alight breeee, « nally 
conbata the views of those anthors who deny that there js any motion of 
the particles of the liqnhl mazs-in waves, po | these who always admit fs 

Let ne now past on to the tiroposition which forme the mbieet of the think 
qoextion, Tit the 1th pargraph the author bering to trent af the plamaoena 
which ‘must coor when the ware atrikes tho bottom of the ea wiili ite hase, 
The Sith paragreph deeerites this phenomenon, an! the 2et shows ite oriat- 
ence, delneed from a scrige of fuctawhich be considers very conclusive. lid 
hypothesie that io the wave raised by the wind wear the die the me thing 
may arise that oceura in the tidal wave ($21), seme to the author to have pp. 
titicl analogy add probability thee be believes himaelf oblige! to admit ane ad 
the following consequences : either that such hyrpothesia ta the ession of 
what ictualiy takes place in nature, or that the reality, wheatweer [t pene be, 
mint bee nearky parallel to the tenth as to admit of ene mode of expression 
Te reste then fi hat precedes, that if his propesition be mot 

i remiite Cietlore fem wind procediw, that if bie pre tot te tot w= 
coptihite of ben Apacane explanation, |t must be taken into consideration, other- 
wise we ahonid form a very restricted iden (om the authority of Sir J.-P. W. 
Herschel, saya the anibor) of the morit aad importance of the hypothesis: bat 
following the telation of ‘tecty, ho pathers his convictivd that the bypethests 
by him presente! umounts toe certinty. Nevertheless, be himself conelmles 
that it wenld not be useless to culleet a greater number of proufs in onlin Ww. 
wiped peste to zi binytityens vam sh the ait nes 

Prot the remaining part of iho 2let paragraph the anther prepares th 
auiuents which ate to oe him in supporting the proposition which forms 
nMhlt tate ects it b the volume.an! yolocity -of 

, he frecemiinge to iL he stope to the vole aol velocity oi 
the waves, com depth to which their action te | Communicated, and what their 
power may he, | 

The consts of istands and continenta receive their configuration from the 
trans of waters in cotlen, Rome idistingniahe! asthe assert that it route 
from the Vittorl or tidal currents; whereas Mr. (isldi bilieves that «uch 
confignration ts the werk of the waves. 7 ese 29, 25, and 24, poe 
forting to a bong serine of analogous proofs, of the volume of ihe wares, | 
their vigorous footing proving their immense power af deptha hitherto oe 
sutheryerm Lew hy the earnide and induce the wuthor to conclude that the 
waves am the principal ingtrunonts employed by nature in excavating and 
filling up the sleres of the ea.” With this important series of facts ‘tho 








* From the facts gathered hy Mr, Cluldi it results that the wares can ottwin 
1) mitree (50 feet Prieta) in felght, 20 invires (66 Feet) of velocity in ope: 
econ oftime, aral $00 metres (666 feet) of amplitude from erest to crest, The 
power near the surface of the sem le of 30,000 kilogrammes per equnre mbtre 
(L425 Mon. tay foot English); their action ts eommunmbesten sill paceeriey 
atthe depth of 20 mittee (66 feet); ond whee arrived ot = bottom of 34 mires 
C111 feet) of water they irenk, . 

In the Mediterrmean the waves atisiu only & notre (09°8 yet) fy 
1) (328 feet) mitres of velocity ina second, and their powur has been 
7 métres above the surface of the era, to amount to 10,000 hilogrammes 
equare rottre @f206 lhe. per aquere foot), whieh is stil] perceptilile at a de 
| . Phey begin in that sea to brwok when they meet the 
‘a depth fees than 12 inetres (40 fret). 


a | 
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i 
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author undertakes to examine the doctrine of Montanari, and thos passes on 
reps odiasierenebe breed 
Acconting to Mr, Uinkii, Montanazi’s doctrine considered per se. ts far from 
solid, anid & small number of futta whines! wonld suffice to prove it errmomecnt 
aa that doetrine being sopported: bey the met celebrate! men who hate 
treated the subject of tie motion of waters, he feels tho necossity of extreme 
mw in bie deletions while a ly refuting the some, 

He ter eh io onter oe Bia. Dh pits icin of the tho 
tee HEL we © paracrs bo a proceeds -h, 
See sof the ssid doctrine ;-s0 that at the 
Nf ny ag two rvomce rek he a ie by ew the 








razio, hat remained saloon tcmpyct 
Ghency of Montsant This now law of sand-shifting is held by t 


aD Axiom. 
“The anihor vas tnder this convietion when he became woguainted with 
ermollent ' Cousderations on the J'yrotrandn of Shores and on the Sand 


are 






cmmulations in ‘tho Ports of the Adriatic, ied. to the Establishment of o 

eke the Pera Ea) by the celebrated 

It is easy to porooive that, those ‘Considerations’ om iss; Bayt a 

Fy Captaka Ulaldl which form the basis of slenowt the whole cel fi apes ae 
he sow: himmelf umliy the af Te- 


huuncing iia Shs ations of all the faets sddnecd in his work, obit weak os 
appendis to the sume, which, boseon the same facts and on others oqitted 
or hivr aig A aake, shotild provo the exactiesa of his argmments. After mature 
reflection ho aiinpted the second nliormative ; ond wa gather from ti Ap- 
pope e ins published that a mom thorough examination of the question 
given, to his opinion, atill greater evidence to oll that ba ‘badd 





prevtonaly enunciated, ure 

besides AY imeelf of the opportunity pee She 
to tha ! Peloalan he apptics there his theory, and sngecste a few 
‘modditieations in the ‘ioe which ae form that learbour, 
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